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Tue prepartions for the march occu- 
ied me till near morning; and, in- 
deed, had I been disposed to sleep, the 
din and clamour of the world without 
would have totally prevented it. Be- 
fore daybreak the advanced guard was 
already in motion, and some squadrons 
of heavy cavalry had begun their 
march. 

I looked around my now dismantled 
room, as one does usually for the last 
time ere leaving, and bethought me if 
I had not forgotten any thing. Appa- 
rently all was remembered: but stay 
—what is this? To be sure, how for- 

tful Ihad become! It was the packet 

destined for Donna Inez, and which, 
in the confusion of the night before, I 
had omitted to bring to the Casino. 

I immediately despatched Mike to 
the commissary, with my luggage, and 
orders to ascertain when we were ex- 
pected to march. He soon returned, 
with the intelligence that our corps 
was not to move before noon; so that 
I had yet some hours to spare and 
make my adieux to the Senhora. 

I cannot exactly explain the reason, 
but I certainly did bestow a more than 
common attention upon my toilette 
that morning. The Senhora was no- 
thing tome. It is true, she had, as 
she lately most candidly infsrmed me, 
& score of admirers, amoag which I 
was not even reckoned: she was evi- 
dently a coquette, whose gr atest plea- 
sure was to sport and amuse herself 
with the passions she excited in others. 
And even if she were not,—if her 
heart were to be won to-morrow, what 
Vou. XVI. 
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clain—what right had I to seek it ? 
My affections were already pledged ; 
promised, it is true, to one who gave 
nothing in return, and who, perhaps, 
even loved another. Ah, there was 
the rub! that one confounded suspi- 
cion, lurking in the rear, chilled my 
courage, and piqued my spirit. 

If there be any thing more disheart- 
ening to en Irishman, in his little 
“‘affuires du cour,” than another, it 
is the sense of rivalry. The obstinacy 
of fathers, the ill-will of mothers, the 
coldness, the indifference of the lovely 
object herself,—obstacles though they 
be, he has tact, spirit, and perseve- 
rance to overcome them ; but when a 
more successful candidate for the fair 
presents himself; when the eye that 
remains downcast at Ais suit, lights 
with animation at another's coming ; 
when the features, whose cold and 
chilling apathy to him have blended in 
one smile of welcome to another,—it 
is all up with him: he sees the game 
lost, and throws his cards upon the 
table. And yet, why is this? why is 
it that he, whose birth-right it would 
seem to be sanguine when others de- 
spond,—to be confident when all else 
are hopeless,—should find his courage 
fail him here? The reason is, simply 
—but in good sooth, I am ashamed to 
confess it! 

Having jogged on so far with my 
reader, in all the sober seriousness 
which the matter-of-fact material of 
these memoirs demands, I fear lest a 
seeming paradox may cause me to lose 
my good name for veracity ; = that, 
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while merely maintaining a national 
trait of my country, I may appear to 
be asserting some unheard of and ab- 
surd proposition; so far have mere 
vulgar prejudices gone to sap our 
character as a people. 

The reason, then, is this,—for I 
have gone too far to retreat,—the 
Irishman is essentially bashfal. Well, 
laugh if you wish! for I conclude 
that, by this time, you have given way 
to a most immoderate excess of risi- 
bility ; but still, when you have per- 
fectly recovered your composure, I 
beg to repeat,—the Irishman is essen- 
tially a bashful man ! 

Do not, for a moment, fancy that I 
would by this imply that, in any new 
or unexpected situation,—that for any 
unforeseen conjuncture of events, — the 
Irishman would feel confused or 
abashed, more than any other: far 
from it. The cold and habitual re- 
serve of the Englishman, the studied 
caution of the North Tweeder him- 
self, would exhibit far stronger evi- 
dences of awkwardness in such cir- 
cumstances as these. But, on the 
other hand, when measuring his capa- 
city, his means of success, his proba- 
bilities of being preferred, with those 
of the natives of any other country, I 
back the Irishman against the world 
for distrust of his own powers, for an 
under estimate of his real merits: in 
one word, for his bashfulness. Look 
at Daniel O'Connell! look at Spring 
Rice! look at Remmy Sheehan! But 
I promised faithfully never to meddie 
with living celebrities ; besides that I 
am really forgetting myself in the di- 
gression. Let us return to Donna 
Inez. 

AsT rode up to the Villa, 1 found the 
family assembled at breakfast. 
ral officers were also present, among 
whom I was not sory to recognise ny 
friend Monsoon. i 

“6 Ah, Charley,” cried he, as I seat- 
ed myself beside him; “ what a pity 
all our fun is so soon to have an end! 
Here’s this confounded Soult wont be 
quiet, and peaceable; but he must 
march upon Oporto,and Heaven knows 
where besides, just as we were really 
beginning to enjoy life. I had got 
such a contract for blankets! and now 
they've ordered me to join Beresford's 
corps in the mountains: and you,” 
—here he dropped his voice,—“ and 
you were getting on so devilish well in 
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this quarter: upon my life, I think 
you’d have carried the day. old Don 
Emanuel, you know, he’s a friend of 
mine, he likes you very much. And 
then, there’s Sparks + 

« Ay, major, what of him? 
not seen him for some days.” 

“* Why, they’ve been frightening the 
poor devil out of his life. O’Shaugh- 
nessy and a set of them—they tried 
him by court martial yesterday, and 
sentenced him to mount guard with a 
wooden sword and a shooting jacket, 
which he did. Old Colbourne, §it 
seems, saw him; and faith, there 
would be the devil to pay if the route 
had not come. Some of them would 
certainly have got a long leave to see 
their friends.” 

** Why is not the Senhora here, ma- 
jor? I don’t see her at table.” 

“A cold; a sore throat; a wet 
feet affair of last night, I believe. — 
Pass that cold pie down here. Sherry, 
if you please. You didn’t see Power 
to-day ?” 

* No: we parted late last night ; I 
have not been to bed.” 

‘“¢ Very bad preparation for a march: 
take some burnt brandy in your cof- 
fee.” 

“Then you don’t think the Sen- 
hora will appear?” 

“ Very unlikely—but stay, you know 
her room—the small drawing room 
that looks out upon the flower garden; 
she usually passes the moraing there. 
Leap the little wooden paling round 
the corner, and the chances are ten to 
one you find her.” 

I saw from the occupied air of Don 
Antonio that there was little fear of 
interruption on his part, so taking an 
early moment to escape unobserved, I 
and left the room. When I 
sprung over the oak fence, I found 
myself in a delicious little garden, 
where roses, grown to a height never 
seen in our colder climate, formed a 
deep bower of rich blossom. 

The major was right: the Senhora 
was in the room, and in one moment 
I was beside her. 

“ Nothing but my fears of not bid- 
ding you farewell, could palliate my 
thus intruding, Donna Inez; but as 
we are ordered away r 

« When? not so soon, surely ?” 

« Even so—to-day, this very hour: 
but you see that even in the hurry of 
departure I have not forgotten my 
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trust; this is the packet I promised 
you.” 

So saying, I placed the paper with 
the lock of hair within her hand, and 
bending downwards, pressed my lips 
upon her taper fingers. She hurri- 
edly snatched her hand away, and 
tearing open the enclosure, took out 
the lock. She looked steadily for a 
moment at it, then at me, and again at 
it, and, at length, bursting into a fit of 
laughing, threw herself upon a chair 
in a very ecstacy of mirth. 

“ Why, you don’t mean to impose 
this auburn ringlet upon me for one of 

oor Howard’s jetty curls. What 

downright folly to think of it! and 
then, with how little taste the decep- 
tion was practised: upon your very 
temples, too. One comfort is, you 
are utterly spoiled by it.” 

Here she again relapsed into a fit of 
laughter, leaving me perfectly puzzled 
what to think of her as she resumed: 

* Well, tell me now, am I to reckon 
this as a pledge of your own allegi- 
ance, or am [I still to believe it to 
be Edward Howard’s? Speak, and 
truly.” 

“Of my own, most certainly,” said 
I, “if it will be accepted.” 

“ Why, after such treachery, per- 
haps it ought not; but, still, as you 
have already done yourself such in- 
jury, and look so very silly withal--—” 

“That you are even resolved to 
give me cause to look more so,” 
added I. 

“Exactly,” said she; “for here, 
now, I reinstate you among my true 
and faithful admirers. Kneel down, 
sir knight, in token of which you will 
wear this scarf. 

A sudden start which the donna 
gave at these words, brought me to 
my feet. She was pale as death and 
trembling. 

“ What means this?” said I. 
“ What has happened ?” 

She pointed with her finger towards 
the garden, but, though her lips 
moved, no voice came forth. I 
sprung through the open window. 
I rushed into the copse, the only one 
which might afford concealment for a 
figure, but no one was there. After 
a few minutes’ vain endeavour to dis- 
cover any trace of an intruder, I re- 
turned to the chamber. The donna 
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was there still—but how changed ; 
her gaiety and animation were gone, 
her pale cheek and trembling lip be- 
spoke fear and suffering, and her cold 
hand lay heavily beside her. 

“« IT thought—perhaps it was merely 
fancy —— but I thought I saw Trevyl- 
lion beside the window.” 

“Impossible,” said I. “I have 
searched every walk and alley. It 
was nothing but imagination—believe 
me, no more. There, be assured; 
think no more of it.” 

While I endeavoured thus to reas- 
sure her, I was very far from feelin 
perfectly at ease myself; the whole 
bearing and conduct of this man had 
inspired me with a growing dislike of 
him, and I felt already half-convinced 
that he had established himself as a 
Spy upon my actions. 

‘‘ Then you really believe I was 
mistaken,” said the donna, as she 
placed her hand within mine. 

“ Of course I do; but speak no 
more of it. You must not forget how 
few my moments are here. Already 
I have heard the tramp of horses 
without—ah, there they are—in a 
moment more I shall be missed, so 
once more fairest Inez Nay, I 
beg pardon if I have dared to call you 
thus ; but think, if it be the first it 
may also be the last time I shall ever 
speak it.” 

Her head gently drooped as I said 
these words, till it gently sunk upon 
my shoulder, her long and heavy hair 
falling upon my neck and across my 
bosom. I felt her heart almost beat 
against my side; I muttered some 
words I know not what; I felt them 
like a prayer; I pressed her cold fore- 
head to my lips; rushed from the 
room; cleared the fence at a spring, 
and was far upon the road to Lisbon 
ere I could sufficiently collect my 
senses to know whither I was going. 
Of little else was I conscious; my 
mind was full to bursting, and, in the 
confusion of my excited braiu, fiction 
and reality were so inextricably min- 
gled as to defy every endeavour at 
discrimination. But little time had I 
for refiection; as I reached the city, 
the brigade to which I was attached 
was already under arms, and Mike 
impatiently waiting my arrival with 
the horses, 
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Waar a strange spectacle did the road 
to Oliviera present upon the morning 
of the 7th of May. A hurried or in- 
cautious observer might, at first sight, 
have pronounced the long line of 
troops which wended their way through 
the valley, as the remains of a broken 
and routed army, had not the ardent 
expression and bright eye, that beamed 
on every side, assured him that men 
who looked thus could not be beaten 
ones. Horse, foot, baggage, artillery, 
dismounted dragoons, even the pale 
and scarcely recovered inhabitant of 
the hospital, might have been seen 
hurrying on; for the order—forward 
had been given at Lisbon, and those 
whose wounds did not permit their 
joining, were more pitied for their loss 
than its cause. More than one officer 
was seen at the head of his troop with 
an arm in a sling, or a bandaged fore- 
head, while among the men similar 
evidences of devotion were not unfre- 
quent. As for me, long years and 
many reverses have not obliterated— 
searcely blunted—the impression that 
sight made on me. The splendid 
spectacle of a review had often excited 
and delighted me ; but here, there was 
theglorious reality of war ; the bronzed 
faces, the worn uniforms, the well tat- 
tered flags, the roll of the heavy guns, 
mingling with the wild pibroch of the 
highlander, or scarcely less wild reck- 
lessness of the Irish quick step ; while 
the long line of cavalry, their helmets 
and accoutrements shining in the 
morning sun, brought back one’s boy- 
ish dreams of joust and tournament, 
and made the heart beat high with 
chivalrous enthusiasm. 

* Yes,” said I, half aloud, “this is 
indeed a realization of what I longed 
and thirsted for ;” the clang of the 
music and the tramp of the cavalry 
responding to my throbbing pulses as 
we moved along. 

“Close up there. Trot,” cried out 
a deep manly voice ; and immediately 
a general officer rode by, followed by 
an aide-de-camp. 

« There goes Cotton,” said Power. 
«You may feel easy in your mind now, 
Charley; there's some work before us." 

* You have not heard our destina- 
tion?” said I. 


“ Nothing is known for certain, yet, 
The report goes that Soult is advane- 
ing upon Oporto ; and the chances are, 
Sir Arthur intends to hasten us to its 
relief. Our fellows are at Ovar, with 
General Murray.” 

«I say, Charley, old Monsoon is in 
a devil of a flurry; he expected to 
have been peaceably settled down in 
Lisbon for the next six months, and 
he has received orders to set out for 
Beresford’s head-quarters immediate. 
ly; and, from what I hear, they have 
no idle time.” 

* Well, Sparks, how goes it, man? 
Better fun this than the cook’s galley, 
eh?” 

“ Why, do you know, these hurried 
movements put me out confoundedly,’ 
I found Lisbon very interesting; the 
little I could see of it last night.” 

« Ah, my dear fellow, think of the 
lovely Andalusian lasses, with their 
brown transparent skins and liquid 
eyes. Why you'd have been over head 
and ears in love in twenty-four hours 
more, had we stayed.” 

« Are they really so pretty?” 

“ Pretty! — downright lovely, man. 
Why, they have a way of looking at 
you, over their fans — just one glance, 
short and fleeting, but so melting, by 
Jove Then their walk—if it be 
not profane to call that springing elas- 
tie gesture by such a name—why it's 
regular withcraft. Sparks, my man, 
I tremble for you. Do you know, by- 
the-hye, that same pace of their's is @ 
devilish hard thing to learn. I never 
could come it; and yet, somehow, I 
was formerly rather a crack fellow at 
a ballet. Old Alberto used to select 
me for a pas de zephyr among a host ; 
but there’s'a kind of a hop, and a 
slide, and a spring, in fact, you must 
have been wearing petticoats for eight- 
een years, and have an Andalusian in- 
step, and an india-rubber sole to your 
foot, or it's no use trying it. How I 
used to make them laugh at the old San 
Jcseph convent, formerly, by my efforts 
in the cause.” 

“ Why, how did it ever occur to you 
to practise it?” 

‘“‘ Many a man’s legs haye gaved his 
head, Charley ; and I put it to mine 
to do a similar office for me.” 
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«True; but I never heard of a 
man that performed a pas seul before 
the enemy.” 

“ Not exactly, but still you're not 
very wide of the mark.. If you'll only 
wait till we reach Pontalegue, I'll tell 
you the story; not that it is worth 
the delay, but talking at this brisk 
pace, I don’t admire.” 

“You leave a detachment here, 
Captain Power,” said an aid-de-camp, 
riding hastily up, “and General Cot- 
ton requests you will send a subaltern 
and two sergeants forward towards 
Berar, to reconnoitre the pass. — 
Franchesea’s cavalry are reported 
in that quarter:” so speaking he 
dashed spurs to his horse, and was 
out of sight in an instant. 

Power at the same moment wheeled 
to the rear, from which he returned in 
an instant, accompanied by three well- 
mounted light dragoons. ‘ Sparks,” 
said he, “ now for an occasion of dis- 
tinguishing yourself. You heard the 
order, lose no time, and as your horse 
is an able one and fresh, lose not a 
second, but forward.” 

No sooner was Sparks despatched 
on, what it was evident, he felt to be 
any thing but a pleasant duty, than [ 
turned towards Power, and said, with 
some tinge of disappointment in the 
tone—“ Well, if you really felt there 
was any thing worth doing there—I 
flattered myself —that—” 

“Speak out man,—that I should 
have sent you, eh, is it not so?” 

* Yes, you've hit it.” 

“ Well, Charley, my peace is easily 
made on this head,—why I selected 
Sparks,—simply to spare you one of 
the most unpleasant duties that can be 
imposed upon a man: a duty which 
let him discharge to the uttermost will 
never be acknowledged, and the slight- 
est failure in which, will be remem- 

for many a day against him ; 
besides the pleasant and very probable 
prospect of being selected as a bull's 
eye for a French rifle, or carried off a 
prisoner — eh, Charley — there's no 
glory, devil a ray of it. Come, come, 
old fellow, Fred. Power's not the man 
to keep his friend out of the melée if 
only any thing can be made by being in 
t. Poor Sparks, I'd swear, is as 
little satisfied with the arrangement as 
yourself, if one knew but all.” 

“I say, Power,” said a tall dashing 

ing man of about five-gnd-forty, 
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with a Portuguese order in his breast, 
“T say, Power, dine with us at the 
halt.”’ 

“ With pleasure, if I may bring my 
young friend here.” 

* Of course, pray introduce us.” 

* Major Hixley—~ Mr. O'Malley, 
a 14th man, Hisley.” 

“ Delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. O'Malley. Knewa famous 
fellow in Ireland of your name; a 
certain Godfrey O'Malley ; member 
for some county or other.” 

“* My uncle,” said I, blushing deeply, 
with a pleasurable feeling, at even this 
slight praise of my oldest friend. 

“ Your uncle! give me your hand. 
By Jove, his nephew has a right to 
good treatment at my hands ; he saved 
my life in the year’98; and how is 
old Godfrey ?” 

« Quite well when I left him some 
months ago; a little gout now and 
then.” 

“To be sure he has—no man dée- 
serves it better ; but it’sagentlemanlike 
gout, that merely jogs his memory in 
the morning of the good wine he Has 
drank over night ; by the bye, what 
became of a friend of his, a devilish 
eccentric fellow, who held a command 
in the Austrian service ?” ; 

* Oh, Considine—the Count.” 

“ The same.” ‘ 

“ As eccentric as ever; I left him 
on a visit with my unele. And 
Boyle, did you know Sir Harry 
Boyle?” 

“To be sure I-did. Shall I ever 
forget him, and his capital  blanders, 
that kept me laughing the whole time 
I spent in Ireland? I was in‘ the 
house when he concluded a panegyric 
upon a friend, by calling him ‘the 
father to the poor, and uncle to Lord 
Donoughmore.’ ” 

‘* He was the only man who could 
render by a bull what it was impossible 
to convey more correctly,” said Powers 
“you've heard of his duel with Harry 
Toler.” 

“Never! let’s hear it.” 

“It was a bull from beginning te 
end. Boyle took it into his head, that 
Harry was a person with whom he 
had a serious row in Cork. Harry, 
on the other hand, mistook Boyle for 
old Caples, whom ‘he had been pur- 
suing with Se intentions, 
for some months; they met in Kil- 
dare-street Club, and very little colle- 
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quy satisfied them that they were 
right in their conjectures ; each party 
being so eagerly ready to meet the 
views of the other. It never was a 
difficult matter to find a friend in 
Dublin; and, to do them justice, Irish 
seconds, generally speaking, are per- 
fectly free from any imputation upon 
the score of good breeding. No men 
have less impertinent curiosity as to 
the cause of the quarrel ; wisely sup- 
posing that the principals know their 
own affairs best, they cautiously ab- 
stain from indulging any prying spirit, 
but proceed to discharge their func- 
tions as best they may. Accordingly 
Sir Harry and Dick were set, as the 
— is, at twelve paces; and to use 

oyle’s own words, for I have heard 
him relate the story—” 

*“* We blazed away, sir, for three 
rounds. I put two in his hat, and one 
in his neckcloth; his shots went all 
through the skirt of my coat.’ 

** We'll spend the day here,’ says 
Considine, ‘at this rate: couldn't you 
put them closer.’ 

“«¢ And give usa little more time 
in the word,’ says I. 

« * Exactly,’ said Dick. 

“* Well, they moved us forward 
two paces, and set to loading the pis- 
tols again.’ 

«“ * By this time we were so near 
that we had full opportunity to scan 
each other’s faces; well, sir, I stared at 
him, and he at me.’ 

“ © What,’ said I. 

“« Eh!’ said he. 

* * How’s this?’ said I. 

: ““¢ You're not Billy Caples,’ said 
e. 

‘ ¢ Devil a bit,’ said I; ‘nor I don’t 
think you're Archy Devine ;’ and faith, 
sir, so it appeared; we were fighting 
away all the morning for nothing,—for 
somehow it turned out ‘it was neither 
of us.’" 

What amused me most in this anec- 
dote was the hearing it at such a time 
and place ; that poor Sir Larry's ec- 
centricities should turn up for discus- 
sion on a march in Portugal, was sin- 
gular enough; but, after all, life is 
full of such incongruous accidents. I 
remember once supping with King 
Calzoo on the Blue Mountains in Ja- 
maica, By way of entertaining his 
guests, some English officers, he or- 
dered one of his suite to sing. We 
were of course pleased at the oppor- 
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tunity of hearing an Indian war-chaunt 
with a skull and thigh-bone accom. 
paniment ; but what was our astonish. 
ment to hear the Indian, a ferocious 
looking dog, with an awful scalp lock, 
and two streaks of red paint across 
his chest—clear his voice well for a 
few seconds, and then begin, without 
discomposing a muscle of his gravity, 
“The Laird of Cockpen.” I need not 
say, that the “ Great Racoon,” was a 
Dumfries man, who had quitted Scot- 
land forty years before, and with cha- 
racteristic prosperity, had attained his 
present rank in a foreign service. 

‘* Halt, halt!” cried a deep toned 
manly voice in the leading column, 
and the word was repeated from mouth 
to mouth to the rear. 

We dismounted, and __picketting 
our horses beneath the broad-leaved 
foliage of the cork trees,—stretched 
out at full length upon the grass, 
while our mess men prepared the 
dinner. Our party at first consisted 
of Hixley, Power, the adjutant, and 
myself ; but our number was soon in- 
creased by three officers of the 6th 
Foot, about to join their regiment. 

“Barring the ladies, God bless 
them,” said Power, “ there are no such 
pic-nics as campaigning presents ; the 
charms of scenery are greatly enhanced 
by their coming unexpectedly on you. 
Your chance good fortune in the 
prog has an interest that no ham and 
cold chicken affair, prepared by your 
servants beforehand, and got ready 
with a degree of fuss and worry, that 
converts the whole party into an as- 
sembly of cooks, can ever afford; and 
lastly, the excitement, that this same 
life of our’s is never without—gives a 
zest re 

‘There you've hit it,” cried Hix- 
ley ; “it’s that same feeling of uncer- 
tainty, that those who meet now may 
ever do so again, full as it is of sor- 
rowful reflection, that still teaches us, 
as we become inured to war, to econo- 
mise our pleasures and be happy when 
we may.— Your health, O’ Malley, and 
your uncle Godfrey's too.” 

“A little more of the pastry.” 

« What a capital Guinea fowl this 
18s. 

‘* That’s some of old Monsoon’s own 
particular port.” 

‘+ Pass it round here,—really this is 
pleasant.” 

“« My blessing on the man who left 
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that vista yonder; see what a glo- 
rious valley stretches out there, undu- 
lating in its richness ; and _ look at 
those dark trees, where just one 
streak of soft sun light is kissing their 
tops, giving them one chaste good 
night——” 

« Well done Power.” 

“Confound you, you've pulled me 
short, and I was about becoming 
downright pastoral—d propos of kissing 
—I understand Sir Arthur wont allow 
the convents to be occupied by 
troops.” 

“ And d propos of convents,” said I. 
* Let’s hear your story—you promised 
it, a while ago.” 

“My dear Charley, it’s far too early 
in the evening for a story. I should 
rather indulge my poetic fancies here, 
under the shade of melancholy 
boughs,—and besides, I’m not half 
screwed up yet!” 

“Come Adjutant, 

song.” 
“T'll sing you a Portuguese sere- 
nade, when the next bottle comes in. 
What capital port! have you much of 
it?” 

“Only three dozen. We got it 
late last night ; forged an order from 
the commanding officer, and sent it up 
to old Monsoon,—‘for hospital use.’ 
He gave it, with a tear in his eye; 
saying, as the sergeant marched away, 
‘ Only think of such wine for fellows 
that may be in the next world before 
morning! It’s a downright sin.’” 

“T say, Power, there’s something 
going on there.” 

At this instant the trumpet sounded 
* boot and saddle ;” and, like one man, 
the whole mass rose up; when the 
scene, late so tranquil, became one of 
excited bustle and confusion. An aid- 
de-camp galloped past towards the 
river, followed by two orderly ser- 
geants ; and the next moment Sparks 
galloped up; his whole equipment 
giving evidence of a hurried ride, while 
his cheek was deadly pale and hag- 
gard. 

Power presented to him a goblet of 
sherry, which, having emptied at a 
draught, he drew a long breath, and 
said,— 

“They are coming —coming in 
force.” 

“ Who are coming?” said Power ; 


“take time, man, and collect your- 
self.” 


let’s have a 
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“ The French! I saw them a devil- 
ish deal closer than I liked; the 
wounded one of the orderlies, and took 
the other prisoner.” 

* Forward!” cried out a hoarse 
voice in the front ; “ March—trot.” 

And before we could obtain any 
further information from Sparks, 
whose faculties seemed to have re- 
ceived a terrific shock, we were once 
more in the saddle, and moving at a 
brisk pace onward. 

Sparks had barely time to tell us 
that a large body of French cavalry 
occupied the pass of Berar, when 
he was sent for by General Cotton to 
finish his report. 

** How frightened the fellow is,” said 
Hixley. 

“I don't think the worse of poor 
Sparks for that,” said Power; “he 
saw those fellows for the first time, 
and no bird's-eye view of them 
either.” 

“ Then we are in for a skirmish, at 
least,” said I. 

“It would appear not, from that,” 
said Hixley ; pointing to the head of 
the column, which, leaving the high 
road upon the left, entered the forest 
by a deep cleft, that opened upon a 
valley traversed by a broad river. 

“That looks very like taking up a 
position, though,” said Power. 

“ Look, look! down yonder,” cried 
Hixley, pointing to a dip in the plain 
beside the river; “is not a cavalry 
picket there.” 

“ Right, by Jove! 1 say, Fitzroy,” 
said Power to an aide-de-camp as he 
passed, “* What’s going on?” 

“Soult has carried Oporto,” cried 
he; ‘and Franchesea’s cavalry have 
escaped.” 

** And who are these fellows in the 
valley ?” 

‘¢ Our own people coming up.” 

In less than half an hour’s brisk 
trotting we reached the stream, the 
banks of which were occupied by two 
cavalry regiments, advancing to the’ 
main army ; and what was my de- 
light to find that one of them was our 
own corps, the 14th Light Dragoons. 

* Hurra!” cried Power, waving his 
cap ashe came up. “How are you 
Sedgewick? Baker, my hearty, how 
goes it? How is Hampton, and the 
Colonel?” 

In an instant we were surrounded 
by our brother officers, who all shook 
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me cordially by the hand, and wel- 


comed me to the regiment with most 
gratifying warmth. 

“One of us,” said Power, with a 
knowing look, as he introduced me ; 
and the free-masonry of these few 
words secured me a hearty greeting. 

“ Halt, halt! Dismount!” sounded 


again from front to rear; and in a 
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few minutes we were once more 
stretched upon the grass, beneath the 
deep and mellow moonlight; while 
the bright stream ran placidly beside 
us, reflecting, on its calm surface, 
the varied groups, as they lounged or 
sat around the blazing fires of the 
bivouac. 


CHAPTER XLIV.——-THE BIVOUAC, 


Wuen I contrasted the gay and lively 
tone of the conversation which ran on 
around our bivouac fire, with the dry 
monotony and prosaic tediousness of 
my first military dinner at Cork, I felt 
how much the spirit and adventure of 
a soldier's life can impart of chivalrous 
enthusiasm to even the dullest and 
least susceptible. I saw even many 
who, under common circumstances, 
would have possessed no interest, nor 
excited any curiosity, but now, con- 
nected as they were with the great 
events occurring around them, abso- 
lutely became ae And it was 
with a strange, wild throbbing of ex- 
citement I listened to the details of 
movements and marches, whose ob- 
jects I knew not, but in which the 
magical words, Corunna, Vimeria, 
were mixed up, and gave to the cir- 
cumstances an interest of the highest 
character ; how proud, too, I felt, to 
be the companion in arms of such fel- 
lows; here they sat, the tried and 
proved soldiers of a hundred fights, 
treating me as their brother and their 
equal. Who need wonder if I felt a 
sense of excited pleasure; had I 
needed such a stimulant, that night 
beneath the cork trees, had been 
enough to arouse a passion for the 
army in my heart, and an irrepressible 
determination to seek for a soldier's 
glory. 

“ Fourteenth!” called out a voice 
from the wood behind, and, in a mo- 
ment after, the aid-de-camp appeared 
with a mounted orderly. 

«Colonel Merivale,’ said he, touch- 
ing his cap to the stalwart soldier-lke 
figure before him. 

The Colonel bowed. 

“ Sir Stapleton Cotton desires me 
to request that at an early hour to- 
morrow, you will occupy the pass, and 
cover the march of the troops. It is 


” 


his wish that all the reinforcements 
should arrive at Oporto by noon, [ 
need scarcely add, that we expect to be 
engaged with the enemy.” 

These few words were spoken hur. 
riedly, and, again saluting our party, 
he turned his horse’s head and con- 
tinued his way towards the rear. 

** There's news for you, Charley,” 
said Power, slapping me on the 
shoulder. “ Lucy Dashwood or West. 
minster Abbey!” 

* The regiment was never in finer 
condition, that’s certain,” said the Co. 
lonel, “and most eager for a brush 
with the enemy.” 

“How your old friend the Count 
would have liked this work,” said 
Hixley ; “ gallant fellow he was.” 

* Come,” cried Power, “here's a 
fresh bowl coming. Let’s drink the 
ladies, wherever they be; we most 
of us have some soft spot on that 
score.” 

_ “ Yes,” said the Adjutant, sing. 
ing: — 
“ Here's to the maiden of blushing fifteen, 

Here's to the damsel that’s merry, 

Here's to the flaunting extravagant queen.” 


“And,” sang Power, interrupting, 
* and— 


“* Here's tothe * Widow of Derry.’ ” 


** Come, come, Fred, no more quiz- 
ing on that score. It's the only thing 
ever gives me a distaste to the service, 
is the souvenir of that adventure. 
When I reflect what I might have 
been, and think what I am—when I 
contrast a Brusselles carpet with wet 
grass—silk hangings with a canvass 
tent—Sneyd claret with ration brandy 
—and Sir Arthur for a commander-ia- 
chief vice Bogges——” * 

“Stop there,” cried Hixley, “ with- 
out disparaging the fuir widow, there’s 
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nothing beats campaigning after all: 
eh, Fred ?” 

“ And to prove it,” said the Colonel, 
“ Power will sing us a song.” 

Power took his pencil from his 
pocket, and placing the back of a letter 
across his shako, commenced inditing 
his lyric; saying as he did so— 

“]’m your man in five minutes: 
just fill my glass in the meantime.” 

« That fellow beats Dibdin hollow,” 
whispered the Adjutant. “I'll be 
hanged if he'll not knock you off a 
song like lightning.” 

«T understand,” said Hixley, “ they 
have some intention at the Horse 
Guards of having all the general or- 
ders set to popular tunes, and sung at 
every mess in the service. You've 
heard that, I suppose, Sparks ?”’ 

“I confess I had not before.” 

“It will certainly come very hard 
on the subalterns,” continued Hixley, 
with much gravity ; they'll have to 
brush up their sol mi fas; all the 
solos are to be their part.” : 

« What rhymes with slaughter,” said 
Power. 

“ Brandy and water,” said the Ad- 
jutant. 

» “ Now then,” said Power, “ are you 


all yy?” 

“ Ready.’ 

“You must chorus, mind ; 
mark me, take care you give the hip, 
hip, hurra, well, as that's the whole 


and 


force of the chaunt. Take the time 
from me. . Now for it. Air ‘ Garry- 
owen,’ with spirit, but not too quick. 


“Now that we've pledged each eye of blue, — 
= And every maiden fair and true, 
And,our green island home—to you 
The ocean's wae adorning ; 
~ Let's give one hip, hip, hip, hurra, 
And drink e’en to the coming day, 
When, squadron square, 
We'll all be there, 
To mect the French in the morning. 


“ May his bright laurels never fade, 
Who leads our fighting fifth brigade, 
Those lads so true in heart and blade, 
And famed for danger scorning ; 
So join me in one hip, hurra, 
And drink e’en to the coming pay, 
When, squadron.square, 
We'll all be there, 
To meet the French in the morning. _ 


* And when with years and honours crowned, 
You sit some homeward hearth around, 
And hear no more the stirring sound, 

That spoke the trumpet's warning ; 
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You'll fili, and drink, one hip, hurra, 
And pledge the memory of the day, 
When, squadron square, 
They all were there, 
To meet the French in the morning.” 


‘** Gloriously done, Fred.!” cried 
Hixley. “If I ever get my deserts 
in this world, I'll make you Laureate 
to the Forces, with a hogshead of your 
own native whiskey for every victory 
of the army.” 

* A devilish good chaunt,” said Me- 
rivale ; “‘ but the air surpasses any- 
thing I ever heard: thoroughly Irish, 
I take it.” 

“Trish ! upon my conscience, I be- 
lieve you,” shouted O’Shaughnessy, 
with an energy of voice and manner 
that created a laugh onall sides. “It's 
few people ever mistook it for a Ve- 
netian melody. Hand over the punch 
—the sherry, I mean. When I was 
in the Clare militia, we always went 
in to dinner to ‘ Tatter Jack Walsh,’ 
a sweet air: and had ‘ Garryowen’ for 
a quick step. Ould MacManus, when 
he got the regiment, wanted to change ; 
he said that they were infernal vulgar 
tunes, and wanted to have ‘ Rule Bri- 
tannia,’ or the ‘Hundredth Psalm’ ; 
but we would not stand it: there 
would have been a mutiny in the 
corps.” , 

‘‘ The same fellow, was'’nt he, that 

ou told the story of, the other even- 
ing, in Lisbon ?”’ said I. 

‘The same. Well, what a charac- 
ter he was! As pompous and conceited 
a little fellow as ever you met with ; 
and then he was so bullied by his wife ; 
he always came down to revenge it on 
the regiment. She was a fine, showy, 
vulgar woman, with a most cherishing 
affection for all the good things in this 
life, except her husband, whom she 
certainly held in due contempt. ‘ Ye 
little crayture,’ she'd say to him with 
asneer, ‘it ill becomes you to drink 
and sing, and be making a man. of 
yourself. If you were like O'Shaugh- 
nessy there, six foot three in his stock- 
ings.” Well, well: it looks like boast- 
ing; butno matter: here’s her health, 
any way.” 

“I knew you were tender in that 
quarter,” said Power. “I heard it 
when quartered in Limerick.” 

‘* May be you heard, too, how I 
paid off Mac., when he came down on 
a visit in that county ?” 

* Never; let's hear it now.” 
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* Ay, O'Shaughnessy, now's your 
time ; the fire’s a good one, the night 
fine, and liquor plenty.”’ 

* I’m convanient,” said O’Shaugh- 
nessy, as, depositing his enormous legs 
at each side of the burning faggots, 
and placing a bottle between his knees, 
he began his story :— 

« It was a cold rainy night in Janu- 
ary, in the year ‘98, I took my place 
in the Limerick mail, to go down for 
a few days to the west country. As 
the waiter of the Hibernian came to 
the door with a lantern, I just caught 
a glimpse of the other insides; none 
of whom were known to me, except 
Colonel MacManus, that I met once 
in a boarding house in Molesworth- 
street. I did not, at the time, think 
him a very agreeable companion ; but 
when morning broke, and we began 
to pay our respects to each other in 
the coach, I leaned over and said, 
* I hope you're well, Colonel MacMa- 
nus,’ just by way of civility like. He 
did'nt hear me at first ; so that I said 
it again, a little louder. 

“IT wish you saw the look he gave 
me: he drew himself up to the height 
of his cotton umbrella, put his chin 
inside his cravat, pursed up his dry 
shrivelled lips, and, with a voice he 
meant to be awful, replied,— 

** You appear to have the advan- 
tage of me.’ 

«“* Upon my conscience, you're 
right,’ said I, looking down at myself, 
and then over at him, at which the 
other travellers burst out a laughing ; 
*I think there's few will dispute that 
point.” When the laugh was over, I 
resumed, for I was determined not to 
let him off,so easily,—‘ Sure I met 
you at Mrs. Cayle’s,’ said I; ‘and, 
by the same token,—it was a Friday, 
I remember it well,—may be you 
did’nt pitch into the salt cod? I hope 
it did’nt disagree with you.’ 

“¢T beg to repeat, sir, that you are 
under a mistake,’ said he. 

«**May be so, indeed,’ said I. 
* May be you're not Colonel MacMa- 
nus at all; may be you was’nt in a 
passion for losing seven and sixpence 
at loo, with Mrs. Moriarty ; may be 
you did’nt break the lamp in the hall 
with your umbrella; pretending you 
touched it with your head, and was'nt 
within three foot of it ; maybe Coun- 
sellor Brady was’nt going*to put you 
in the box of the Foundling Hospital, 
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if you would’nt behave quietly in the 
streets 7 

“ Well, with this the others laughed 
so heartily, that I could not go on; 
and the next stage the bold Colonel 
got outside with the guard, and never 
came in till we reached Limerick, 
I'll never forget his face, as he got 
down at Swinburne’s Hotel. ‘ Good 
bye, Colonel,’ said I; but he would’nt 
take the least notice of my politeness; 
but with a frown of utter defiance, 
he turned on his heel and walked 
away. 

***] havnt done with you yet,’ says 
I; and, faith, I kept my word. 

‘“‘T had’nt gone ten yards down the 
street, when I met my old friend 
Darby O'Grady. 

*«Shaugh, my boy,’ says he,—he 
called me that way for shortness,— 
‘dine with me to-day, at Mosey’s? a 
green goose and gooseberries ; six to 
a minute.’ 

‘“«¢ Who have you?’ says I. 

‘*¢ Tom Keane and the Wallers, a 
counsellor or two, and one Mac Manus 
from Dublin.’ 

*¢ The Colonel ?’ 

‘** The same,’ said he.’ 

“* Pm there, Darby!’ said I; ‘but 
mind, you never saw me before.’ 

““¢ What!’ said he. 

«* You never set eyes on me before ; 
mind that.’ 

‘“*¢T understand,’ said Darby, with 
a wink; and we parted. 

I certainly was never very parti- 
cular about dressing for dinner, but 
on this day I spent a considerable 
time at my toilette; and, when I 
looked in my glass at its completion, 
was well satisfied that I had done my- 
self justice, A waistcoat of brown 
rabbit skin with flaps, a red worsted 
comforter round my neck, an old grey 
shooting jacket, with a brown patch on 
the arm, corduroys and leather gaiters, 
with a tremendous oak cudgel in my 
hand, made me a most presentable 
figure for a dinner party. 

‘“*¢ Shall I do, Darby,’ says I, as he 
came into my room before dinner. 

“« If.its for robbing the mail you 
are,’ says he, ‘nothing could be bet- 
ter. Your father would’nt know you.’ 

*«* Would I be the better of a wig” 

‘“*¢ Leave your hair alone,’ said he. 
‘It’s painting the lily to alter it.’ 

“ Well, God's will be done,’ says 
I, ‘so come now.’ 
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« Well, just as the clock struck six, 
I saw the colonel come out of his 
réom, ina suit of most accurate sable, 
stockings and pumps. Downstairs he 
went, and I heard the waiter announce 
him. 

« ¢ Now's my time,’ thought I, as I 
followed slowly after. 

“ When I reached the door I heard 
several voices within, among which I 
recognized some ladies. Darby had 
not told me about them, ‘ but no mat- 
ter, said I; ‘it’s all as well;’ so I 
gave a gentle tap at the duor with my 
knuckles. 

“* Come in,’ said Darby. 

“IT opened the door slowly, and, 
putting in only my head and shoulders, 
took a cautious look round the room. 

“*T beg pardon, gentlemen,’ said 
I, ‘but I was only looking for one 
Colonel MacManus, and, as he is not 
here P 

“* Pray walk in, sir,’ said O’Grady, 
with a polite bow. * Colonel McaMa- 
nus is here. There’s no intrusion 
whatever. I say, Colonel,’ said he, 
turning round, ‘a gentleman here de- 
sires to 

«¢ Never mind it now, said I, as I 
stepped cautiously into the room ; 
‘he’s going to dinner, another time 
will do just as well.’ 

“¢ Pray come in?’ 

«¢] could not think of intruding — 

“*] must protest,’ said Mac Manus, 
colouring up, ‘that I cannot understand 
this gentleman’s visit.’ 

“It’s a little affair I have to settle 
with him,’ said I, with a fierce look, 
that I saw produced its effect. 

“* Then perhaps you would do me 
the very great favour to join him at 
dinner,’ said O'Grady. * Any friend 
of Colonel Mac Manus : 

** ¢ You are really too good, said I ; 
‘but, as an utter stranger 

“¢ Never think of that for a mo- 
ment. My friend’s friend, as the 
adage says.’ 

‘* ¢ Upon my conscience, a good say- 
ing,’ said I, * but you see there’s ano- 
ther difficulty. I’ve ordered a chop 
and potatoes up in No. 5.’ 

‘6¢Let that be no obstacle,’ said 
O'Grady. The waiter shall put it in 
my bill; if you will only do me the 
pleasure.’ 

“© You're a trump,’ said I. 
your namg ?” : 

** O'Grady, at your service.’ 


What's 
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“¢ Any relation of the counsellor,’ 
said I. ‘They're all one family, the 
O’Gradys.. I’m Mr. O’Shaughnessy, 
from Ennis ; won’t you introduce me 
to the ladies ? 

‘¢ While the ceremony of presenta- 
tion was going on, I caught one glance 
at Mac Manus, and had hard work not 
to roar out ‘laughing. Such an ex- 
pression of surprise, amazement, in- 
dignation, rage, and misery, never was 
mixed up in one face before. Speak 
he could not; and I saw that, except 
for myself, he had neither eyes, ears, 
nor senses for any thing around him. 
Just at this moment dinner was an- 
nounced, and in we went. I never 
was in such spirits in my life: the trick 
upon MacManus had _ succeeded per- 
fectly ; he believed in his heart that I 
had never met O’Grady in my life be- 
fore, and that upon the faith of our 
friendship I had received my invita- 
tion. As for me I spared him but 
little. I kept up a running fire of 
droll stories; had the ladies in fits of 
laughing ; made everlasting allusions 
to the colonel; and, in a word, ere 
the soup had disappeared, except him- 
self, the company were entirely with 
me. 

*** O'Grady,’ said I, ‘forgive the 
freedom, but I feel as if we were old 
acquaintances.’ 

*« As Colonel MacManus’s friend,’ 
said he, ‘you can take no liberty here 
to which you are not perfectly wel- 
come.’ 

‘Just what I expected,’ said I. 
‘ Mac and I,’"—I wish you saw his face 
when I called him Mac—* Mae and I 
were  school-fellows _ five-and-thirty 
years ago; though he forgets me, [ 
don’t forget him—to be sure it would 
be hard for me. I'm just thinking of 
the day Bishop Oulahan came over to 
visit the college. Mac was coming in 
at the door of the refectory, as the 
bishop was going out. ‘ Take off your 
caubeen, you young scoundrel, and 
kneel down for his reverence to bless 
you,’ said one of the masters, giving 
his hat a blow at the same moment 
that sent it flying to the other end of 
the room, and, with it, about twenty 
ripe pears that Mac had just stolen in 
the orchard, and had in his hat. I 
wish you only saw the bishop; and 
Mac himself, he was a picture.. Well, 
well, you forget it all now, but I re- 
member as if it was only yesterday. 
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Any champagne, Mr. O'Grady, I'm 
mighty dry ?” 

**¢ Of course,’ said Darby. ‘ Wai- 
ter, some champagne here.’ 

«¢ Ah, it’s himself was the boy for 
every kind of fun and devilment, 

uiet and demure as he looks over 

there. Mac, your health. It’s not 
every day of the week we get chamn- 
agne.’ 

“ He laid down his knife and fork 
as I said this: his face and temples 

ew deep purple, his eyes started as 
if they would spring from his head, 
and he put both his hands to his fore- 
head, as if trying to assure himself 
that it was not some horrid dream. 

**¢ A little slice more of the turkey,’ 
said I, ‘and then, O'Grady, I'll try 
your hock. It’s a wine I'm mighty 
fond of, and so is Macthere. Oh, 
it’s seldom, to tell you the truth, it 
troubles us. There, fill up the glass ; 
that’s it. Here now, Darby—that’s 
our name I think~you’ll not think 
‘m taking a liberty in giving a toast : 
here, then, I'll give MacManus’s 
health. with all the honours ; though 
early yet, to be sure, but we'll do it 
again, by-and-bye, when the whiskey 
comes. Here’s Mac Manus’s good health; 
and, though his wife, they say, does not 
treat him well, and keeps him down—’ 

“ The roar of laughing that inter- 


rupted me here, was produced by the 
expression of poor. Mac’s face. He 
had started up from table, and, leani 

with both his hands upon it, star 

round upon the company like a maniac 
—his mouth and eyes wide open, and 
his hair actually bristling with amaze- 
ment. Thus he remained for a full 
minute, gasping like a fish in a land. 
ing net. It seemed a hard struggle 
for him to believe he was not deran- 
ged. Atlast his eyes fellupon me; he 
uttered a deep groan, and, with a voice 
tremulous with rage, thundered out :— 

“«¢ The scoundrel! 1 never saw him 
before.’ 

“ He rushed from the room, and 
ained the street. Before our roar of 
aughter was over he had secured post 

horses, and was galloping towards 
Ennis at the top speed of his cattle. 

‘“* He exchanged once into the line; 
but they say that he caught a glimpse 
of my name in the army list, and sold 
out the next morning; be that as it 
may, we never met since.” 

i have related O’Shaughnessy’s 
story here, rather from the memory I 
have of how we all laughed at it at 
the time, than from any feeling as to 
its real desert; but, when I think of 
the voice, look, accent, and gesture of 
the narrator, I can scarcely keep my- 
self from again giving way to laughter. 


CHAPTER XLV.—THE DOURO. 


Never did the morning break more 
beautifully than on the 12th of May, 
1809. Huge masses of fog-like va- 

our had succeeded to the starry cloud- 
ess might, but, one by one, they moved 
onward towards the sea, disclosing, as 
they passed, long tracts of lovely coun- 
try, bathed in a rich golden glow. 
The broad Douro, with its transparent 
current, shone out like a bright co- 
loured ribbon, meandering through 
the deep garment of fairest green; 
the darkly shadowed mountains, which 
closed the background, loomed even 
larger than they were; while their 
summits were tipped with the yellow 
glory of the morning. The air was 
calm and still, and the very smoke that 
arose from the peasant's cot, laboured 
as it ascended through the perfumed 
air, and, save the ripple of the stream, 
all was silent as the grave. 

The squadrons of the 14th, with 
which I was, had diverged from the 
road beside the river, and, to obtain a 
shorter path, had entered the skirts of 


a dark pine wood: our pace was a 
sharp one; an orderly had been al- 
ready dispatched to hasten our arrival, 
and we pressed on at a brisk trot. In 
less than an hour we reached the verge 
of the wood, and, as we rode out upon 
the plain, what a spectacle met our 
eyes. Before us, in a narrow valley, 
separated from the river by a narrow 
ridge, were, picketed three ca 
valry regiments ; their noiseless ges- 
tures and perfect stillness bespeaking, 
at once, that they were intended for a 
surprise party. Farther down the 
stream, and upon the opposite side, rose 
the massive towers and tall spires of 
Oporto, displaying from their summits 
the broad ensign of France; while, 
far as the eye could reach, the broad 
dark masses of troops might be seen; 
the intervals between their columns 
glittering with the bright equipments 
of their cavalry, whose steel caps and 
lances were sparkling in the sunbeams. 
The bivouac fires were still smoulder- 
ing, and marking where some part of 
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the army had passed the night ; for, 
early as it was, it was evident that their 

ition had been changed ; and, even 
now, the heavy masses of dark infantry 
might be seen moving from place to 
place, while the long line of the road 
to Valonga was marked with a vast 
cloud of dust. The French drum 
and the light infantry bugle told, from 
time to time, that orders were passing 
among the ae 3 while the glitter- 
ing uniform of a staff officer, as he 
galloped from the town, bespoke the 
note of preparation. 

“ Dismount. Steady: quietly my 
lads,” said the Colonel, as he alighted 
upon the rae “ Let the men have 
their breakfast.” 

The little amphitheatre we occupied, 
hid us entirely from all observation on 
the part of the enemy, but equally 
so excluded us from perceiving their 
movements. It may readily be sup- 
posed, then, with what impatience we 
waited here, while the din and clan- 
gour of the French force, as they 
marched and countermarched so near 
us, were clearly audible! The orders 
were, however, strict that none should 
approach the bank of the river, and we 
lay anxiously awaiting the moment 
when this inactivity should cease. More 
than one orderly had arrived among 
us, bearing dispatches from head-quar- 
ters ; but where our main body was, 
or what the nature of the orders, no 
one could guess. As for me, my ex- 
citement was at its height, and I could 
not speak for the very tension of my 
nerves. The officers stood in little 
groups of two and three, whispering 
anxiously together ; but all I could col- 
lect was, that Soult had already began 
his retreat upon Amarante, and that, 
with the broad stream of the Douro be- 
tween us, he defied our pursuit. 

“ Well, Charley,” said Power, lay- 
ing his arm upon my shoulder, “ the 
French have given us the slip this 
time: they are already in march, and, 
even if we dared force a passage, in 
the face of such an enemy, it seems 
there is not a boat to be found. I 
have just seen Hammersley.” 

“Indeed! Where is he ;”’ said I. 

* He's gone back to Villa de Conde ; 
he asked after you most particularly ; 
don’t blush man ; I'd rather back your 
chance than his, notwithstanding the 
Jong letter that Lucy sends him. 
Poor fellow! be has been badly 
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wounded, but, it seems, declines going 
back to England.” 

‘* Captain Power,” said an orderly, 
touching his cap, “ General Murray 
desires to see you.” 

Power hastened away, but returned 
in a few moments, 

“ I say, Charley, there’s something 
in the wind here. I have just been 
ordered to try where the stream is 
fordable. I’ve mentioned your name 
to the General, and I think you'll be 
sent for soon. Good bye.” 

I buckled on my sword, and looking 
to my girths, stood watching the 
groups around me; when, suddenly, a 
dragoon pulled his horse short up, and 
asked a man near me if Mr. O’Malley 
was there ? 

« Yes; I am he.” 

*“ Orders from General Murray, 
sir,” said the man, and rode off at a 
canter. 

I opened and saw that the dispatch 
was addressed to Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, with the mere words, “ with 
haste,” on the envelope. 

Now which way to turn I knew not ; 
so springing into the saddle, I gallop- 
ed to where Colonel Merivale was 
standing talking to the colonel of a 
heavy dragoon regiment. 

‘“« May I ask, sir, by which road I 
am to proceed with this dispatch ?” 

“ By the river, sir,” said the heavy ; 
a large dark-browed man, with a most 
forbidding look. ‘ You'll soon see the 
troops: you'd better stir yourself, sir, 
or Sir Arthur is not very kely to be 
pleased with you.” 

Without venturing a reply to what 
I felt a somewhat unnecessary taunt, I 
dashed spurs to my horse, and turned 
towards the river. I had not gained 
the bank above a minute, when the 
loud ringing of a rifle struck upon my 
ear: bang went another, and another. 
I hurried on however, at the top of 
my speed, thinking only of my mission 
and its pressing haste. As I turned 
an angle of the stream, the vast co- 
Tumn of the British came in sight, and 
scarcely had my eye rested upon them 
when my horse staggered forwards, 
plunged twice with his head nearly to 
the earth, and then, rearing madly up, 
fell backwards upon the ground, 
Crushed and bruised as I felt by m 
fall, I was soon aroused to the neces. 
sity of exertion; for, as I disengage q 
inyself from the poor beast, I disco, 
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vered he had been killed by a bullet in 
the counter; and scarcely had I re- 
covered my legs when a shot struck 
my shako and grazed my temples. I 
quickly threw myself to the ground, 
and,creeping on for some yards, reached 
at last some rising ground, from which 
I rolled gently downwards into a little 
declivity, sheltered by the bank from 
the French fire. 

When I arrived at head-quarters, I 
was dreadfully fatigued and heated ; but 
resolving not to rest till I had deliver- 
ed my dispatches, I hastened towards 
the convent of La Sierra, where I was 
told the commander-in-chief was. 

As I came into the court of the 
convent, filled with general officers and 
people of the staff, 1 was turning to 
ask how I should proceed, when Hixley 
caught my. eye. 

*€ Well, O'Malley, what brings you 
here ?” 

‘‘Despatches from General Murray.” 

“Indeed: oh, follow me.” 

He hurried me rapidly through the 
buzzing crowd, and ascending a large 
gloomy stair introduced me into a 
room, where about a dozen persons in 
uniform were writing at a long deal 
table. 

“Captain Gordon,” said he, ad- 
dressing one of them, “‘ despatches re- 
quiring immediate perusal have just 
been brought by this officer.” 

Before the sentence was finished the 
door opened, and a short, slight man, 
in a gray undress coat, with a white 
crayat and a cocked hat, entered. The 
dead silence that ensued was not ne- 
cessary to assure me that he was one 
in authority; the look of command 
his bold, stern features presented ; the 
sharp piercing eye; the compressed 
lip; the impressive expression of the 
whole face, told plainly that he was one 
who held equally himself and others in 
mastery. 

“Send General Sherbroke here,” 
said he to an aide-de-camp. “ Let 
the light brigade march into position,” 
and then turning suddenly to me, 
* whose dispatches are these ?” 

‘¢ General Murray's, sir.” 

I needed no more than that look to 
assure me that this was he of whom I 
had heard so much, and of whom the 
world was still to hear so much more. 

He opened them quick.y, and, 
glancing his eye across the contents, 
crushed the paper in his hand. Just 


as he did so, a spot of blood upon the 
envelope attracted his attention. 

‘« How’s this! are you wounded?” 

“No; sir; my horse was killed " 

“Very well, sir: join your brigade, 
But stay, I shall have orders for you. 
Well Waters, what news?” 

This question was addressed to an 
officer in a staff uniform, who entered 
at the moment, followed by the short 
and bulky figure of a monk, his shaven 
crown and large cassock strongly con- 
trasting with the gorgeous glitter of 
the costumes around him, 

‘“* T say, who have we here ?” 

““The Prior of Amarante, sir,” 
replied Waters, “who has just come 
over. We have already, by his aid, 
secured three large barges . 

“ Let the artillery take up position 
in the convent at once,” said Sir 
Arthur, interrupting. ‘ The boats 
will be brought round to the small 
creek beneath the orchard. You, sir,” 
turning to me, “ will convey to General 
Murray—But you appear weak. You, 
Gordon, will desire Murray to effect 
a crossing at Avintas with the Ger- 
mans and the 14th. Sherbroke’s di- 
vision will occupy the Villa Nuova. 
What number of men can that semi- 
nary take ?” 

* From three to four hundred, sir. 
The padre mentions that all the vigi- 
lance of the enemy is limited to the 
river below the town.’ 

“I perceive it,” was the short 
reply of Sir Arthur, as placing his 
hands carelessly behind his back, he 
walked towards the window, and look- 
ed out upon the river. 

All was still as death in the council: 
not a lip murmured; the feeling of 
respect for him in whose presence we 
were standing, checked every thought 
of utterance, while the stupendous 
gravity of the events before us, en- 
grossed every mind and occupied 
every heart. I was standing near the 
window; the effect of my fall had 
stunned me for a time, but I was gra- 
dually recovering, and watched with a 
thrilling heart the scene before me. 
Great and absorbing as was my inte- 
rest in what was passing without, it 
was nothing compared with what I 
felt as I looked at him upon whom our 
destiny was then hanging. I had am- 
ple time to scan his features and can- 
vass their every lineament. Never 


before did I look upon such perfect 
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impassibility : their cold determined 
expression was cross:d by no show of 
passion or impatience. All was rigid 
and motionless, and, whatever might 
have been the workings of the spirit 
within, certainly no external sign be- 
trayed them; and yet what a moment 
for him must that have been! Before 
him, separated by a deep and rapid 
river, lay the conquering legions of 
Franee, led on by one second alone to 
him, whose very name had been the 
prestige of victory. Unprovided with 
every regular means of transport, in 
the broad glare of day, in open defi- 
ance of their serried ranks and thun- 
dering artillery, he dared the deed. 
What must have been his confidence 
in the soldiers he commanded! what 
must have been his reliance upon his 
own genius! As such thoughts rushed 
through my mind, the door opened 
andan officer entered hastily, and. whis- 
pering a few words to Colonel Waters, 
left the room. 

“One boat is already brought up 
to the crossing-place, and entirely con- 
cealed by the wall of the orchard.” 

“Let the men cross,” was the 
brief reply. 

No other word was spoken, as turn- 
ing from the window, he closed his 
telescope, and, followed by all the 
others decended to the court-yard. 

This simple order was enough; an 
officer, with a company of the Buffs, 
embarked, and thus began the passage 
of the Douro. 

So engrossed was I in my vigilant 
observation of our leader, that [ would 
gladly have remaine] at the coavent, 
when I received an erder to join my 
brigade, to which a detachment of ar- 
tillery was already proceeding. 

As I reached Avintas all was in 
motion. The cavalry was in readi- 
ness beside the river; but as yet no 
boats had been discovered, and, such 
was the impatience of the. men to 
tress, it was with difficulty they were 
prevented trying the passage by swim- 
ming, when suddenly Power appeared, 
followed by sevcral fishermca. ‘Three 
or four sinall skiffs had been found, 
half sunk in mud, among the rushes, 
and with such frail assistance we com- 
menced to cross. 

“ There will be something to write 
home to Galway soon, Charley, or I'm 
terribly mistaken,” said Fred, as he 
sprung into the boat beside me ; “ was 
Vor. XVI. 
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I not a true prophet when I told you, 
‘We'd meet the French in the morn- 
ing?’” 

* They're at it already,” said Hix- 
ley, as a wreath of blue smoke floated 
across the stream below us, and the 
loud boom of a large gun resounded 
through the air. 

Then came a deafening shout, fol- 
lowed by a rattling volley of small 
arms, gradually swelling into a hot 
sustained fire, through which the can- 
non pealed at intervals. Several large 
meadows lay along the river side, 
where our brigade was drawn up as 
the detachments landed from the boats ; 
and here, although nearly a league 
distant from the town, we now heard 
the din and crash of battle, which 
increased every moment. The can- 
nonade from the Sierra convent, which 
at first was merely the fire of single 
guns, now thundered away in one long 
roll, amid which the sounds of falling 
walls and crashing roofs was mingled. 
It was evident to us, from the conti- 
nual fire kept up, that the landing had 
been effected, while the swelling tide 
of musketry told that fresh troops 
were momentarily coming up. ? 

In less than twenty minutes our 
brigade was formed, and we now only 
waited for two light four-pounders to 
be landed, when an officer galloped up 
in haste, and called out :— 

“ The French are in retreat,” and, 
pointing at the same moment to the 
Vallonga road, we saw a long line of 
smoke and dust leading from the town, 
through which, as we gazed, the co- 
lours of the enemy might be seen, as 
they defiled, while the unbroken line 
of the waggons and heavy baggage 
proved that it was no partial move- 
ment, but the army itself retreat- 
ing. 

‘** Fourteenth, threes about, close 
up, trot,” called out the loud and 
manly voice of our leader, and the 
heavy tramp of our squadrons shook 
the very ground, as we advanced to- 
wards the road to Vallonga. 

As we came on, the scene became 
one of overwhelming excitement; the 
masses of the encmy that poured un- 
evasingly from the town could now be 
di: tinguished more clearly, and amid 
all the crash of gun carriages and 
caissons, the voices of the staff officers 
rose high as they hurried along the 
retreating battalions. A troop of fly- 
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ing artillery galloped forth at top 
speed, and wheeling their guns into 
position with the speed of lightning, 
prepared by a flanking fire to cover 
the retiring column. The gunners 
sprung from their seats, the guns were 
already unlimbered, when Sir George 
Murray, riding up at our left, called 
out :— 

“ Forward ; close up; charge!” 

The word was scarcely spoken, 
when a loud cheer answered the 
welcome sound, and the same instant 
the long line of shining helmets passed 
with the speed of a whirlwind; the 
pace increased at every stride, the 
ranks grew closer, and, like the dread 
force of some mighty engine we fell 
upon the foe. I have felt all the glo- 
rious enthusiasm of a fox-hunt, when 
the loud cry of the hound, answered 
by the cheer of the joyous huntsman, 
stirred the very heart within, but 
never till now did I know how far 
higher the excitement reaches, when 
man to man, sabre to sabre, arm to 
arm, we ride forward to the battle 
field. ©n we went, the loud shout of 
forward” still ringing in our ears. 
One broken, irregular discharge from 
the French guns shook the head of 
our advancing column, but stayed us 
not as we galloped madly on. 

I remember no more: the din, the 
smoke, the crash,—the ery for quar- 
ter, mingled with the shout of vic- 
tory,—the flying enemy,—the ago- 
nizing shrieks of the wounded—are all 
co-mingled in my mind, but leave no 
trace of clearness or connection be- 
tween them; and it was only when 
the column wheeled to re-form, be- 
hind the advancing squadrons, that I 
awoke from my trance of maddening 
excitement, and perceived that we had 
carried the position, and cut off the 
guns of the enemy. 

* Well done, 14th!” said an old 
gray-headed colonel, as he rode along 
our line; “gallantly done, lads!” 
The blood trickled from a sabre cut 
on his temple, along his cheek, as he 
spoke ; but he either knew it not, or 
heeded it not. 

“There go the Germans!” said 
Power ; pointing to the remainder of 
our brigade, as they charged furiously 
upon the French infantry, and rode 
them down in masses. 

Our guns came up at this time, and 


a plunging fire was opened upon the 
thick and retreating ranks of the ene- 
my ; the carnage must have been ter- 
rific, for the long breaches in their 
lines showed where the squadrons of 
the cavalry had passed, or the most 
destructive tide of the artillery had 
swept through them. The speed of 
the flying columns grew momentarily 
more ; the road became blocked up, 
too, by broken carriages and woudl : 
and, to add to their discomfiture, a 
damaging fire now opened from the 
town upon the retreating column, 
while the brigade of Guards and the 
29th pressed hotly on their rear. 

The scene was now beyond any thing 
maddening in its interest. From the 
walls of Oporto the English infantry 
poured forth in pursuit; while the 
whole river was covered with boats, 
as they still continued to cross over. 
The artillery thundered from the Si- 
erra, to protect the landing, for it was 
even still contested in places; and the 
cavalry, charging in flank, swept the 
broken ranks, and bore down upon 
their squares. 

It was now, when the full tide of 
victory ran highest in our favour, that 
we were ordered to retire from the 
road. Column after colum passed be- 
fore us, unmolested and unassailed; 
and not even a cannon-shot arrested 
their steps. ; 

Some unaccountable timidity of our 
leader directed this movement: and 
while before our very eyes the gallant 
infantry were charging the retiring 
columns, we remained still and inae- 
tive. 

How little did the sense of praise 
we had already won repay us for the 
shame and indignation we experienced 
at this moment, as with burning cheek 
and compressed lip we watched the 
retreating files. ‘“ What can he 
mean?” “Is there not some mis- 
take?” Are we never to charge?” 
were the muttered questions around, 
as a staff officer galloped up with the 


order to take ground still farther . 


back, and nearer to the river. 

The word was scarcely spoken, 
when a young officer, in the uniform 
of a general, dashed impetuously up; 
he held his plumed cap high above 
his head, as he called out, “ 14th, fol- 
low me! Left face—wheel—charge!” 

So, with the word, we were upon 
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them. The French rear-guard was 
at this moment at the narrowest part 
of the road, which opened by a bridge 
upon a large open space, so that, form- 
ing with a narrow front, and favoured 
by a declivity in the ground, we actu- 
ally rode them down. Twice the 
French formed, and twice were they 
broken. Meanwhile, the carnage was 
dreadful on both sides; our fellows 
dashing madly forward where the ranks 
were thickest, the enemy resisting with 
the stubborn courage of men fight- 
ing for their last spot of ground. So 
impetuous was the charge of our squa- 
drons, that we stopped not, till pierc- 
ing the dense column of the retreating 
mass, we reached the open ground be- 
‘yond. Here we wheeled, and pre- 
pared once more to meet them; when 
suddenly some squadrons of cuirassiers 
debouched from the road, and, sup- 
ported by a field piece, showed front 
against us. This was the moment 
that the remainder of our brigade 
should have come to our aid, but not 
aman appeared. However, there was 
not an instant to be lost; already the 
plunging fire of the four-pounder had 
swept through our files, and every 
moment increased our danger. 

“ Once more, my lads, forward!” 
cried out our gallant leader, Sir Charles 
Stewart, as, waving his sabre, he dashed 
into the thickest of the fray. 

So sudden was our charge, that we 
were upon them before they were pre- 
pared. And here ensued a terrific 
struggle ; for, as the cavalry of the 
enemy gave way before us, we came 
upon the close ranks of the infantry at 
half-pistol distance, who poured a wi- 
thering volley into us as we approach- 
ed. But what could arrest the sweep- 
ing torrent of our brave fellows, 
though every moment falling in num- 
bers ? 

Harvey, our major, lost his arm 
near the shoulder: scarcely an offi- 
cer was not wounded. Power re- 
ceived a deep sabre cut in the cheek, 
from an aide-de-camp of General Foy, 
in return for a wound he gave the ge- 
neral; while I, inmy endeavour to save 
General Laborde, when unhorsed, was 
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cut down through the helmet, and so 
stunned, that 1 remembered no more 
around me: I kept my saddle, it is 
true, but I lost every sense of consci- 
ousness ; my first glimmering of rea- 
son coming to my aid as I lay upon 
the river bank, and felt my faithful 
follower Mike bathing my temples 
with water, as he kept up a running 
fire of lamentations for my being 
murthered so young. 

‘“* Are you better, Mister Charles ? 
Spake to me, alanah ; say that you're 
not kilt, darling—do now. Oh, wir- 
rah! what'll I ever say to the master? 
and you doing so beautiful! Wouldn't 
he give the best baste in his stable to 
be looking at you to-day? There, 
take a sup; it’s only water. Bad luck 
to them, but it’s hard work beatin’ 
them; they're only gone now. That's 
right,—now you're coming to.” 

‘“« Where am I, Mike ?” 

“It’s here you are, darling, resting 
yourself,” 

‘“* Well, Charley, my poor fellow, 
you've got sore bones too,” cried Pow- 
er, as, his face swathed in bandages, 
and covered with blood, he lay down 
on the grass beside me. “It was a 
gallant thing while it lasted, but has 
cost us dearly. Poor Hixley-———-” 

“What of him?” said I, anx- 
iously. 

“Poor fellow! he has seen his last 
battle-field. He fell across me, as we 
came out upon the road: I lifted him 
up in my arms, and bore him along 
above fifty yards; but he was stone 
dead—not a sigh, not a word escaped 
him ;—shot through the forehead.” 
As he spoke, his lips trembled, and 
his voice sunk to a mere whisper at 
the last words,—‘‘ You remember 
what he said last night.—‘ Poor fellow! 
he was every inch a soldier.’” 

Such was his epitaph. 

I turned my head towards the scene 
of our late encounter: some dismount- 
ed guns and broken waggons alone 
marked the spot; while, far in the 
distance, the dust of the retreating 
columns showed the beaten enemy, as 
they hurried towards the frontiers of 
Spain, 
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CHAPTER XLVI.—-THE MORNING. 


©Tuene are few sadder things in life 
than the day after a battle. The high- 
beating hope,—the bounding spirits, 
have passed away; and in their stead 
come the depressing reaction by which 
every overwrought excitement is fol- 
lowed. With far different eyes do we 
look upon the compact ranks and glis- 
tening files,— 


With helm arrayed, 
And lance and blade, 
And plume in the gay wind dancing. 


and upon the cold and barren heath, 
whose only memory of the past is the 
blood-stained turf, the mangled corpse, 
the broken gun, the shattered wall, 
the well-trodden earth where columns 
stood, the cut-up ground where ca- 
valry had charged ;—these are the 
aad relics of all the chivalry of yester- 
day, 

* * * + 

~ * * * 

. * a o 

The morning which followed the 
battle of the Douro was one of the 
most beautiful I ever remember. 
There was that kind of freshness and 
elasticity in the air which certain days 
possess, and communicate by some 
magic their properties to ourselves. 
The thrush was singing gaily out from 
every grove and wooded dell; the very 
river had a sound of gladness as it 
rippled on against its sedgy banks; the 
foliage, too, sparkled in the fresh dew, 
as in its robes of holiday, and all 
looked bright and happy. 

We were picketed near the river, 
upon a gently rising ground, from 
which the view extended for miles in 
every direction. Above us, the stream 
came winding down amid broad and 
fertile fields of tall grass and waving 
corn, backed by deep and mellow woods, 
which were lost to the view upon 
the distant hilis: below, the river, wi- 
dening as it went, pursued a straighter 
course, or turned with bolder curves, 
till, passing beneath the town, it spread 
into a large sheet of glassy watev, as it 
opened to the sea. The sun was just 
rising as I looked upon this giorious 
scene. and already the tall spires of 
Oporto were tipped with « bright rosy 
hue, while the massive towers and 


dark walls threw their lengthened 
shadows far across the plain. 

The fires of the bivouac still burn. 
ed, but all slept around them; and 
not a sound was heard, save the tramp 
of a patrol, or the short quick cry of 
the sentry. Isat lost in meditation, 
or rather in that state of dreamy 
thoughtfulness, in which the past and 
present are combined, and the absent 
are alike before us as are the things 
we look upon. 

One moment I felt as though I were 
describing to my uncle the battle of 
the day before, pointing out where we 
stood, and how we charged: then 
again I was at home beside the broad 
bleak Shannon, and the brown hills of 
Scariff. I watched with beating heart 
the tall Sierra, where our path lay for 
the future, and then turned my 
thoughts to him whose name was so 
soon to be received in England with a 
nation’s pride and gratitude; and 
panted for a soldier’s glory. 

As thus I followed every rising fan- 
ey, I heard a step approach: it was a 
figure muffled in a cavalry cloak, 
which I soon perceived to be Power. 

“ Charley!” said he, in a half-whis- 
per; “getup and come with me. You 
are aware of the genera! order, that, 
while in pursuit of an enemy, zl mili- 
tary honours to the dead are forbidden; 
but we wish to place our poor comrade 
in the earth before we leave.” 

I followed down a little path, through 
a grove of tall beech trees that opened 
upon a little grassy terrace beside the 
river. A stunted olive tree stood by 
itself in the midst, and there I found 
five of ovr brother officers standiny, 
wrapped in their wide cloaks. As we 
pressed each other's hands, not a word 
was svoken: each heart was full; aad 
hard features that never quailcd be- 
fore the foe were now shaken with the 
convulsive spasm of ayony, or com- 
pressed with stern determinatio1 to 
seem calm. 

A cavalry helmet and a large blue 
cloak lay upon tie grass: The nacrow 
grave was already dug beside it » and 
in the death-like stiilness cround, the 
service for the dead was read: th: last 
words were over: we stooped and 
placed the corpse, wrapped up in the 
broad mantle, im the earth; we ree 
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placed the mould, and stood silent'y 
around the spot. ‘The trumpet of our 
regiment at this moment sousded the 
call; its clear notes rang sharply 
through the thin air,—it was the sol- 
dier’s requiem! and we turned away 
without speaking, and returned to our 
quarters. 

I had never known poor Hixley till 
the day or two before, but somehow 
my grief for him was deep and heart- 
felt. It was not that his frank and 
manly bearing,—his bold and military 
air, had gained upon me. No, these 
were indeed qualities to attract and de- 
light me; but he had obtained a 
stronger and faster hold upon my af- 
fections,—he spoke to meof home ! 

Ofall the ties that bind us to the 
chance acquaintances we meet with in 
life, what can equal this one ?---what 
aclaim upon your love has he who 
can, by some passing word---some fast- 
flitting thought, bring back the days 
of your youth ?---what interest can he 
not excite, by some anecdote of your 
boyish days,---some well remembered 
trait of youthful daring, or early en- 
terprize? Many a year of sunshine 
and of storm has passed above my 
head; I have not been without my 
moments of gratified pride, and re- 
warded ambition; but my heart has 
never responded so fully, so thankfully, 
so proudly to these---such as they were 
---as to the simple touching words of 
one who knew my early home, and 
loved its inmates. 

“ Well, Fitzroy, what news?” said 
I, roused from my musing, as an aide- 
de-camp galloped up at full speed. 

“Tell Merivale to get the regiment 
under arms at once. Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley will be here in less than half an 
hour. You may look for the route im- 
mediately. Where are the Germans 
quartered ?” 

“Lower down; beside that grove 
of beech trees, next the river.” 

Scarcely was my reply spoken when 
he dashed spurs to his horse, and was 
soon out of sight. Meanwhile the 
plain beneath me presented ah ani- 
mated and splendid spectacle. The 
different corps were falling inco position 
to the enlivening sounds of their quick- 
step, the trumpets of the cavalry rang 
loudly through the valley, and the 
clatter of sabres and_sabretashes, 
joined with the hollow tramp of the 
horses, as the squadrons came up. 


I had not a moment to lose, so has- 
tening back to my quarters, I found 
Mike waiting with my horse. 

“Captain Power's before you, sir,” 
said he, “and you'll have to make 
haste ; the regiments are under arms 
already.” 

From the little mound where I stood, 
I could see the long line of cavalry as 
they deployed into the plain, followed 
by the horse artillery, which brought 
up the rear. 

“‘ This looks like a march,” thought 
I, as I pressed forward to join my 
companions. 

I had not advanced above a hundred 
yards through a narrow ravine when 
the measured tread of infantry fell 
upon my ears. I pulléd up’to slacken 
my pace, just as the head of a column 
turned round the angle of the’ road, 
and came in view. The tall caps of a 
grenadier company were the first thi 
I beheld, as they came on without roll 
of drum and sound of fife.’ I watehed 
with a soldier's pride the manly bear- 
ing and gallant step of the dense mass 
as they defiled before me. I was 
struck no less by them than by a cer- 
tain look of a steady but sombre’east 
which each man wore. 

‘“ What can this mean?” thought 

My. first impression was, that a 
military execution was about to take 
place: the next moment solved my 
doubt, for as the last files of the gre- 
nadiers wheeled round, a dense mass 
behind came in sight, whose unarmed 

hands, and downcast air, at once ‘be- 
spoke them prisoners of war. 

What a sad sight it was! There 
was the old and weather-beaten grena- 
dier, erect in frame and firm in step, 
his grey moustache scarcely concealing 
the scowl that curled his lip, hand- 
cuffed with the young and daring con- 
script—even yet a mere boy; their 
march was regular, their gaze stead- 
fast, no look of flinching . courage 
there. On they came, a long un- 
broken line. They looked not’ less 
proudly than their captors around 
them. As I looked with heavy heart 
upon them, my attention was attracted 
to one who marched alone behind the 
rest. He was a middle-sized but 
handsome youth of some eighteen years 
at most, his light helmet and waving 
plume bespoke him a chasseur au 
cheval, and | could plainly perceive, 
in his careless, half-saucy air, how in- 
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dignantly he felt the position to which 
the fate of war had reduced him. He 
caught my eyes fixed upon him, and, 
for an instant, turned upon me a gaze 
of open and palpable defiance, draw ing 
himself up to his full height an 

crossing his arms upon his breast ; 
but, probably, perceiving in my look 
more of interest than triumph, his 
countenance suddenly changed, a deep 
blush suffused hischeek, his eye beamed 
with a softened and kindly expression, 
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and, carrying his hand to his helmet, 
he saluted me, saying, in a voice of 
singular sweetness,— Je vous sou- 
haite un meilleur sort, camarade,” 

I bowed, and muttering something 
in return, was about to make some in- 
quiry concerning him, when the loud 
call of the trumpet rang through the 
valley, and apprized me that in my 
interest for the prisoners I had for. 
gotten all else, and was probably in- 
curring censure for my absence. 


CHAPTER XLVII.——THE REVIEW. 


Wuen I joined the group of my bro- 
ther officers, who stood gaily chatting 
and laughing together before our 
lines, I was much surprised, — nay, 
almost shocked to find how little seem- 
ing impression had been made upon 
them by the sad duty we had per- 
formed that morning. 

When last we met, each eye was 
downeast—each heart was full; sor- 
row for him we had lost from amongst 
us for ever, mingling with the awful 
sense of our own uncertain tenure 
here, had laid its impress on each 


brow; but now, scarcely an hour 
elapsed, and all were cheerful and 
elated. The last shovel-full of earth 
upon the grave seemed to have buried 
both the dead and the mourning. And 
such is war! and such the tempera- 


ment it forms! Events so strikingly 
opposite in their character and influ- 
ences succeed so rapidly one upon an- 
other, that the mind is kept in one 
whirl of excitement, and at length ac- 
customs itself to change with every 

hase of circumstances ; and between 
joy and grief, hope and despondency, 
enthusiasm and depression, there is 
neither breadth nor interval: they 
follow each other as naturally as 
morning succeeds to night. 

Ihad not much time for such re- 
flections: scarcely had I saluted the 
officers about me, when the loud pro- 
longed roll of the drums along the line 
of infantry in the valley, followed by 
the sharp clatter of muskets as they 
were raised to the shoulder, announced 
the troops were under arms, and the 
review begun. 

“ Have you seen the general order 


this morning, Power?” inquired an 
old officer beside me. 

“No; they say, however, that ours 
are mentioned.” 

“Harvey is going on favourably,” 
cried a young cornet, as he galloped 
up to our party. 

‘* Take ground to the left!” sung 
out the clear voice of the colonel, as he 
rode along in front. ‘Fourteenth! 
I am happy to inform you that your 
conduct has met approval in the high- 
est quarter. I have just received the 
general orders, in which this occurs: 

“THE ‘TIMELY PASSAGE OF THE 
Douro, AND SUBSEQUENT MOVEMENTS 
UPON THE ENEMY’S FLANK, BY LIEU- 
TENANT-GENERAL SHERBROKE, WITH 
THE Guarps AND 29TH REGIMENT} 
AND THE BRAVERY OF THE TWO SQUA- 
DRONS OF THE 147TH Licur Dracoons, 
UNDER THE COMMAND oF Magor Har- 
VEY, AND LED BY THE HonouraBLe 
BrIGADIER-GEXERAL CHar.es Strw- 
ART, OBTAINED THE victory”’— Mark 
that, my lads!—Obtained the vie- 
tory—‘t WHICH HAS CONTRIBUTED 50 
MUCH TO THE HONOUR OF THE TROOPS 
ON THIS DAY,” 

The words were hardly spoken, 
when a tremendous cheer burst from 
the whole line at once. 

“ Steady, Fourteenth ! steady, lads!” 
said the gallant old colonel, as he 
raised his hand gently; “the staff is 
approaching.” 

At the same moment, the white _ 
plumes appeared rising above the brow 
of the hill. On they came, glittering 
in all the splendour of aigulettes and 
orders ;—all, save one. He rode 
foremost, upon a small compact black- 
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horse; his dress,a plain gray frock, 
fastened at the waist by a red sash: 
his cocked hat alone bespoke, in its 

lume, the general officer. He gal- 
fied rapidly on till he came to the 
centre of the line, then, turning short 
around, he scanned the ranks from 
end to end with an eagle glance. 

“ Colonel Merivale, you have made 
known to your regiment my opinion of 
them, as expressed in general orders ?” 

The colonel bowed low in acquies- 
cence. 

“ Fitzroy, you have got the memor- 
andum, I hope?” 

The aide-de-camp here presented to 
Sir Arthur a slip of paper, which he 
continued to regard attentively for 
some minutes. 

“ Captain Powel—Power, I mean. 
Captain Power!” 

Power rode out from the line. 

“Your very distinguished conduct 
yesterday has been reported tome. [ 
shall have sincere pleasurein forwarding 
your name for the vacant majority. 
You have forgotten, Colonel Me- 
rivale, to send in the name of the officer 
who saved General Laborde’s life.” 

| believe I have mentioned it, Sir 
Arthur. Mr. O'Malley.” 

“ True, I beg pardon; so you have 


—Mr. O'Malley: a very young officer 
indeed—ha, an Irishman! the south 
of Ireland, eh?” 

“ No, sir, the west.” 


“Oh yes. Well, Mr. O'Malley, 
you are promoted. You have the lieu- 
tenancy in your own regiment. By 
the bye, Merivale,” here his voice 
changed into a half laughing tone, 
“ere I forget it, pray let me beg of 
you to look into this honest fellow’s 
claim ; he has given me no peace the 
entire morning.” 

As he spoke I turned my eyes in the 
direction he pointed, and, to my utter 
consternation, beheld my man Mickey 
Free standing among the staff—the 
position he occupied, and the presence 
he stood in, having no more percepti- 
ble effect upon his nerves than if he 
were assisting at an Irish-wake ; but 
so completely was I overwhelmed with 
shame at the moment, that the staff 
were already far down the lines, ere I 
recovered my self-possession, to which, 
certainly, I was in some degree re- 
called by Master Mike’s addressing 
me in a somewhat imploring voice :— 
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“ Arrah, e for me, Master 
Charles, alanah ; sure they might do 
something for me now, av it was only 
to make me a guager.” 

Mickey’s ideas of promotion, thus 
insinuatingly put forward, threw the 
whole party around into one burst éf 
laughter. 

‘“*T have him down there,” said he, 
pointing as he spoke to a thick grove 
of cork trees at a little distance. 

“Who have you got there, Mike?” 
inquired Power. 

“ Devil a one o’ me knows his 
name,” replied he; “maybe its Bony 
himself.” 

‘“* And how do you know he’s there 
still 2” 

** How do I know, is it? didn’t I tie 
him last night.’’ 

Curiosity to find out what Mickey 
could possibly allude to, induced Power 
and myself to follow him down the 
slope to the clump of trees I’ve men- 
tioned. As we came near, the very 
distinct denunciations that issued from 
the thicket, proved pretty plainly the 
nature of the affair. It was nothing 
less than a French officer of eavalry, 
that Mike had unhorsed in the mélée, 
and wishing, probably, to preserve 
some testimony of his prowess, had 
made prisoner, and tied fast to a cork 
tree, the preceding evening. 

** Sacre bleu,” said the poor French- 
man, as we approached, “ que ce sont 
des sauvages !” 

“* Av it’s making your sowl, ye are,” 
said Mike, “ you're right ; for, maybe, 
they won't let me keep you alive.” 

Mike’s idea of a tame prisoner threw 
me into a fit of laughing, while Power 
asked— 

““ And what do you want to do with 
him, Mickey ?” 

“The sorra one o’ me knows, for 
he spakes no dacent tongue. The- 
gium thoo,” said he, addressing the 
prisoner, with a poke in the ribs at the 
same moment, “but sure, Master 
Charles, he might tache me French.” 

There was something so irresistibly 
ludicrous in his tone and look as he 
said these words, that both Power and 
myself absolutely roared with laughter. 
We began, however, to feel not a little 
ashamed of our position in the busi- 
ness, and explained to the Frenchman, 
that our worthy countryman had but 
little experience of the usages of 
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war, while we proceeded to unbind 
him, and liberate him from his miser- 
able bondage. 

“It's letting him loose, you are, 
Captain? Master Charles take care ; 
begorra, av you had as much trouble 
in catching him as I had, you'd think 
twice about letting him out. . Listen to 
me, now,” here he placed his closed fist 
within an inch of the poor prisoner’s 
nose; listen to me, av you say peas, 
by the morteal, I'll not lave a whole 
bone in your skin.” 

With some difficulty we persuaded 
Mike that his conduct, so far from 
leading to his promotion, might, if 
known in another quarter, procure 
him an acquaintance with the provost 
marshal, a fact which it was plain to 
perceive, gave him but a very poor im- 
pression of military gratitude. 

“ Oh, then, if they were in swarms 
fornent me, devil receave the prisoner 
I'll take again.” 

So saying, he slowly returned to the 
regiment, while Power and I, having 
conducted the Frenchman to the rear, 
cantered towards the town to learn the 
news of the day. 

The city on that day presented a 
most singular aspect. The streets, 
filled with the towns-people and the 
soldiery, were decorated with flags 
and garlands. ‘The cafés were crowd- 
ed with merry groups, and the sounds 
of music and laughter resounded on 
all sides. ‘The houses seemed to be 
quite inadequate to afford accommo- 
dation to the numerous guests, and in 
consequence bullock cars and forage 
waggons were converted into tempo- 
rary hotels, and many a jovial party 
were collected in both. Military mu- 
sic, church bells, drinking choruses, 
were all commingled in the din and 
turmoil ; processions in honour of our 
* Lady of Succour” were jammed up 
among bacchanalian orgies, and their 
very chaunt half drowned in the cries 
of the wounded as they passed on to 
the hospitals. With difficulty we 
pushed our way through the dense 
mob; as we turned our steps towards 
the seminary we both felt naturally 
curious to see the place where our 
first detachment landed, and to ex- 
amine the opportunities of defence it 
presented, The building itself was 
a large and irregular one, of an 
oblong form, surrounded by a high 
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wall of solid masonry, the only en 
trance being by a heavy iron gate. | 7 
At this spot the battle appeared to | 
have raged with violence ; one side of — 
the massive gate was torn from its” 
hinges, and lay flat upon the ground; 7 
the walls were breached in many | 
places; and pieces of torn uniforms, 
broken bayonets, and bruised shakos, 
attested that the conflict was a close ~ 
one. .The seminary itself was in a 
falling state; the roof, from which 
Paget had given his orders, and where © 
he was wounded, had fallen in. The 7 
French cannon had fissured the build. © 
ing from top to bottom, and it seemed 
only awaiting the slightest impulse fo ~ 
crumble into ruin. When we regard. 
ed the spot, and examined the narrow 
doorway which, opening upon a flight 7 
of a few steps to the river, admitted 
our first party, we could not help feel © 
ing struck anew with the gallantry of 9 
that mere handful of brave fellows, © 
who thus threw themselves amid the 7 
overwhelming legions of the enemy, | 
and at once, without waiting for a sin. 7 
gle reinforcement, opened a fire upon 
their ranks. Bold as the enterprise 
unquestionably was, we still felt with © 
what consummate judgment it had 7 
been planned ;—a bend of the river 7 
concealed entirely the passage of the © 
troops, the guns of the Sierra covered 
their landing, und completely swept 7 
one approach to the seminary. The 
French, being thus obliged to attack ~ 
by the gate, were compelled to make ~ 
a considerable detour before they ~ 
reached it, all of which gave time for 7 
our divisions to cross, while the bre 7 
gade of Guards, under General Sher- 7 
broke, profiting by the confusi 
passed the river below the town, a 
took the enemy unexpectedly in rears 
Brief as was the struggle within the ~ 
town, it must have been a terrific onég 7 
the artillery were firing at musket” 
range; cavalry and infantry were | 
fighting hand-to hand in narrow 
streets, a destructive musketry pout 
ing all the while from windows and 7 
house tops. 
At the Amarante gate, where the © 
French defiled, the carnage. was also — 
great: their light artillery unlimbered © 
some guns here, to cover the columns © 
as they deployed; but Mcrray’s c& 
valry having carried these, the flank © 
of the infantry became entirely ex” 
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to the galling fire of small arms 
m the seminary, and the’ far more 
destructive shower of grape that poured 
unceasingly from the Sierra. 
Our brigade did the rest; and in 
. Jess than one hour from the landing of 
the first man, the French were in full 
retreat upon Vallonga. 


“A glorious thing, Charley,” said 
Power, after a pause, “and a proud 
souvenir for hereafter.” 

A truth I felt deeply at the time, 
and one my heart responds to not less 
fully as I am writing. 


CHANSON FROM BERANGER, 


1. 

Le sot fait grand tapage 
De peu, 

Mais tout n’est pour le sage 
Qu’un jeu : 

I] voit la vie humaine 
Si bien, 

Qui’l ne se met en peine 
De rien. 


2. 

L’humeur est une sotte 
Qui ment : 

Portons tous notre hotte 
Gaiment. 

Bonheur, malheur, tout passe 
Bientét ; 

Bientot il faut qu ‘on fasse 
Le saut. 


3. 

Ce riche qui s’engraisse 
D'ennui, 

Ce pauvre qui s’empresse 
Pour lui; 

Quand I’ un se glorifie 
Du sort, 

Et quand I’ autre I’ envie, 
Ont tort. 


On nous dit tous les hommes 
Egaux : 

Ah! du moins nous les sommes 
En maux. 

L’ amour, qui s’ en indigne 
Nous rit, 

Et tous les ans la vigne 
Fleurit. 


I, 

Fools will with loud surprise 
Invest 

Things that are to the wise 
A jest: 

Their breasts, in human life 
So taugbt, 

Regard each passing strife 
As naught. 


Il. 

Still will each silly care 
Deceive ; 

But wiser tis to bear 
Than grieve, 

Joy, grief, will soon have gone 
Their round ; 

Soon must we take the one 
Last bound. 


III. 

The rich man, bluated, tired 
With whim ; 

The poor, whose toil is hired 
For him— 

One vaunts to whom wealth doth 
Belong ; 

One envies him ;—and both 
Are wrong. 


IV. 

Equals all men they deem 
Below: 

Ah! such at least we seem 
In woe. 

Yet Love, with smile benign, 
Illumes ; 

And every year the vine 
Still blooms. 
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ISAAC: BUTT, ESQ. LL.D. 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. 


Tue boldest of our adversaries will not deny our magazine the credit of being 
genuinely and distinctively Irish. Ireland in the Past has been the subject of 
another series in our pages; Ireland in the Present is the chief subject of this, 
In the very remarkable person whose “ counterfeit presentment” occupies the 
opposite page, we are much mistaken if we do not advance into the region of 
Ireland in the Future. 

In one of the loveliest of his many lovely passages, Wordsworth has depicted 
the peculiar feelings with which the memory lingers on the image of the dead. 
The seal is then alone finally set ; not till then can our impression of the object 
fix in absolute repose ; for not till then can it never be lessened or contradicted 
by subsequent changes, faults, or failures. This is true indeed ; yet it would be 
a poor thing were we universally compelled to adjourn the’ fulness of our feel- 
ings to’such a period. If our own illustrious déad—our Burkes and our 
Berkeleys—have this peculiar stamp set upon their unchangeable glory; there 
is a charm, the very opposite indeed, yet scarcely less elevating, in the anticipa- 
tions that gather round the opening stages of a career which men already feel to 
brighten with indications of a higher destiny to come. Shadows of uncertainty, 
of purposes interrupted, of possible change—must indeed cloud the view ; and 
these cannot affect the calm and settled fame of departed greatness ;—yet even 
these, perhaps, add in another way to the interest of the subject; they enliven, 
animate, diversify, our speculations as to its ultimate fortunes; and Hope be- 
comes only the more truly and dearly Hope, when, even in its highest vividness, 
we are not permitted to exchange it for Certainty. 

Those who have observed the short but brilliant and distinguished prelimi- 
nary career of the gentleman with whom we are now to engage our readers, will 
not pronounce this language exaggerated. At a period when the country “ with 
strong crying and tears,” demands the services of her few devoted sons, a period 
of unexampled interest, difficulty, and danger, we certainly should find it hard 
to name any who has answered the call with equal promptitude, courage, and 
effect. Singularly endowed for the busy work of public affairs,—natus rebus 
agendis—Mr. Butt has but passed the threshold of active life to reach the posi- 
tion ordinarily appropriated to long and laborious exertion. It is not the energy 
of youthful enthusiasm that can do this; it is not the mere talent of the gifted 
rhetorician ; it is not even the country’s faith in the high and resolute principle of 
a leader ;—though these (especially the last) are all of them powerful and justifi- 
able sources of influence. We must seek the cause of Mr. Butt’s strength in 
another qualification’ as necessary as all these, though rarely, indeed, found, as 
here, in combiration with them; in the gift of sound common sense and keen 
practical sagacity. A man may stimulate his fellows to good by the rest ; he is 
not fit to guide them without this; he may be the steam to urge the machinery, 
but he cannot be the “ governor” to temper and direct its activity. To mani- 
fest this endewment so early in his political course, is perhaps the very highest 
of Mr. Butt’s claims upon the respect and attention of his countrymen. It is 
no presumptuous anticipation to expect much from the future energies of a 
mind that begins with an attainment which numbers of eminent and gifted men 
pass through life without ever reaching. 

Of course we are not going to detail Mr. Butt’s sayings and doings with the 
minuteness of regular biography. The pages of our Magazine, which have 
often been ornamented by his contributions, have also, in the fulfilment of their 
appointed task of political comment, reflected much of his public career as it 
passed before them. And to these we might refer, as forming themselves into 
a kind of consecutive annals; for periodical criticisms carry their own dates. 
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The lovers of facts and statistics, however, will scarcely pardon us if we do 
not satisfy their everlasting When? and Where? by informing them that the 
learned Professor of Political Economy first saw the light in the year 1813, in 
the County of Donegal ; that his father was a very worthy beneficed clergyman 
in that land of moor and mountain; that he was in due time indoctrinated in 
Latin Grammar and the usual cyclopedia of school literature at the Royal 
School of Raphoe; and that his entrance at the University with which he is 
still officially connected, took place in November, 1828. Mr. Butt’s college 
career was highly distinguished ; and the equal clearness and delicacy of his 
powers was manifested in a host of academic honours in the two great depart- 
ments of scientific and classical attainment. The peculiar promptitude of his 
faculties (perhaps their most striking characteristic) seemed to promise certainty 
in securing the ultimate object of collegiate ambition—a Fellowship, in the ex- 
amination for which that quality is especially required; and we believe that 
Mr. Butt, like most successful competitors in the undergraduate course, enter- 
tained at one period some intention of devoting himself to the pursuit. We are 
inclined to rejoice that a purpose was soon resigned which would have tended to 
limit by peculiar professional restrictions that free course of public usefulness 
of which we trust we have as yet seen only the commencement. In 1836, Mr. 
Butt became, after a close and interesting examination of several candidates, the 
Whately Professor of Political Economy ; an office which, in spite of many 
other urgent engagements, he has not suffered to lose any of the reputation at- 
tached to it by his able and clear-headed predecessor in the Chair. 

It was at an early period in the history of his mind and opinions, that those 
views were formed which have since governed the political career of Professor 
Butt. Before he had been long a resident in the University, and as soon as, in 
that little world of young and ardent minds, he could measure himself with his 
fellows, the great Question of the Day met him, and it found him what we find 
him still. With him to feel was to speak. At those Societies which are usually 
organised among students for the cultivation of the powers of thought and dis- 
cussion, Mr. Butt was soon conspicuous for the free and fearless expression of 
opinion, and had already manifested (as we remember) many of the qualities 
that give him, at this day, so much influence over an assembly. The variety of 
his powers was exhibited (we must really be permitted to cashier our modesty 
for a sentence or two) in our own Magazine, with which he was long and inti- 
mately connected, and to which he contributed, along with numbers of political 
essays which attracted and influenced the general mind, many productions of 
imagination which the public will not readily forget. This is a subject of which 
we confess we are scarcely the fitting recorders ; but we may mention to those 
who have not “ plucked out the heart of our mystery,” that for the touching 
and beautiful «* Chapters of College Romance,” they are indebted to the defender 
of the Irish Corporations. 

But these were only the playful prolusions of a career destined for higher and 
more permanent objects. Mr. Butt, as all readers of our later political annals 
are aware, soon became an influential member of the successive associations 
formed in Dublin for the security of our perilled Protestantism. His ready and 
rapid elocution, his easy mastery of details, his bold and practical sagacity, at 
once made him a guiding spirit in these bodies ; many of whose best and hap- 
piest efforts were the result of his advice and encouragement. If he could not 
say with Grattan that he had “ rocked the cradle” of Irish Protestantism, he 
could at least declare with truth that he had cherished and directed its after 
years; God grant that, in the establishment of the measure to resist which his 
last and greatest efforts have been vainly devoted, he may not yet have to say 
that he has all but “ followed its hearse !” 

This is not the place to enter into details of the measures to which Mr. Butt 
consecrated his exertions during the momentous years that have followed the 
intrusion of Romanism into the British Legislature. It is not necessary. His 
principles were simple, however diversified in their exhibition. We have no 
authority to state them ; and we know not whether our précis would meet his 
Views in their full extent. We do not think, however, that we are very far 
astray, if we venture to sum them thus, 
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He believed, then, that, in the Romish party in Ireland, as represented and 
governed by its priesthood, there exists an unsleeping antipathy to Protestant. 
ism as a Religion and as a Government, as something to be hated and as some. 
thing to be feared. He believed that this antipathy has never yet failed of prac. 
tical realization, except from exhaustion, or from dread, or from despair. He 
believed that in this ineradicable enmity, is more or less included everything 
that is English, both because it is Protestant and because it is ascendant; be- 
cause it is alike odious for its religion, and envied for its supremacy. Against 
this fearful hostility, thus twofold in its object, he held that our forefathers had 
fixed and fortified two citadels, each commanding and awing its respective foe, 
These are—these were—the Church and the Corporations; the Protestant 
Church to fortify the religious, the Protestant Corporations to guard the civil 
ascendancy ; the one to represent British truth, the other to represent British 
power. ‘These, and these almost alone, have moored us to the British an- 
chorage ; and with the surrender of these the British connection inevitably 
ceases to be practicable. These institutions thus hold a totally distinct office in 
Ireland from what they hold in England or in Scotland; nor, therefore, can 
any argument be drawn from changes in the latter to changes in the former por- 
tion of the empire. In England and Scotland they are (politically considered) 
ordinary institutions for ordinary purposes; in Ireland they are, besides this, 
the solitary fortresses of a threatened and detested authority. To sacrifice 
either to the other is miserably to mistake the object of both. | It is yet more,— 
it is to weaken the very institution for whose security the sacriice is made. To 
give up the Corporations for the Church is to desert the Church ; as really 
(though not, of course, in the same degree) as to disestablish the Church in 
England would be temporally to abandon it ;—it is to sacrifice the State that 
the Church of the State may prosper! And so surely as the one has fallen, so 
surely are its ruins to be erected into the rampart from which the enemy will 
storm the other. Short-sighted, inexcusably shortsighted is that policy which 
could promise the Romanising of Corporations to buy a few additional years of 
disturbed tranquillity for the Church ; purchasing the postponement of hostility 
by subsidizing its forces and securing its eventual success ! 

Without entering more minutely into these questions of general policy on 
which Mr. Butt’s opinions, we may presume, coincided with those of the cun- 
servative party at large, we rest upon this peculiar cause, as that which he has 
eminently made his own. To this sacrifice of the old bulwarks of British con- 
nexion, and this reconstruction of their materials into strongholds for the very 
disloyalty they were meant to control, Mr. Butt from the first steadily opposed 
himself. With an energy—and, we may add, with an ability—never surpassed, 
he denounced the measure, notwithstanding the lofty authorities by which it 
was accredited. Even that-Namie which has ever stood highest in his estima- 
tion, and which (can we wonder at it?) was alone with many an argument abso- 
lute and irresistible for the propriety of this awful revolution, could not over- 
bear his deliberate convictions. Few who heard it can forget the noble passage 
which referred to the great statesman in the Mansion-House speech of the 13th 
of February last. 


“ But we are told, my Lord, that ithe rejection of this bill will be injustice to our 
country, and injustice to our Roman Catholic fellow-cduntrymen! I resist this bill 
because it will be injurious to both! it will degrade, it will impoverish our country— 
this is my argument why it should not pass—it is an argument that cannot be“answered 
by the ery of * justice to Ireland.” ‘The most grievous blow that has ever been in- 
flicted on the prosperity as well as the Protestantism of Ireland, will be this§bill. It 
will interfere with our commerce, blight our energies, and disturb all our efforts for real 
or solid improvement. Once more I disclaim any hostility to my Roman Catholic 
fellow-couutrymen, however I may hate the system that perverts the noble energies of our 
people. 1 will support any measure calculated to do real good to any class of my 
fellow-countrymen. 1 deny that this bill will benefit any one of my Roman Catholic 
fellow-citizens, except the priesthood and the few factious men who will share in ‘the 
public plunder it will create. I challenge any of its advocates to show me in what con- 
ceivable way it will benefit the country. Let me be shown how it will develope its 
resources, encourage its trade, or promote its manufactures. On the contrary, it will 
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legalize and perpetuate agitation ; it will give chartered existence to those feuds and 
dissensions which are the curse of the country, which interfere with its commerce, retard 
its advancement, and fling the blighting influence of political animosity over every effort 
of every Irishman to advance himself by his honest industry. 

“| appeal to the memorable declaration of the Duke of Wellington, in his place in 
the House of Lords, that a similar measure in England had made their towns places 
where men of quiet and respectable habits were every day less willing to dwell: this was 
in England—quiet, peaceable and happy England! The illustrious Duke knows well 
the terrible elements of strife which exist in Irish society—how fearfully aggravated will 
be the evils, which, even in England, are found inseparable from corporations con- 
structed on revolutionary principles. May I venture, with all feelings of respect, of 
veneration, for that illustrious man, to appeal to him—will he inflict those evils on the 
Protestants of Ireland? It is not yet too late. Once before, his mighty energies vin- 
dicated, on the blood-stained field, the liberties of Europe, and preserved the throne of 
England from the ascendancy of wild and reckless revolution. In the name of liberty, 
in the name of the Protestantism of England, I appeal to him to do what, perhaps, no 
other human power can effect. As he values the reformed faith—as he values the per- 
manence of the British throne—let him interpose his mighty influence between his 
country and ruin ; let him save us frum a tyranny worse than any he trampled down 
upon the glorious plains of Waterloo; let him rescue his country—the country of his 
birth—from the tyranny of Rome; in his glorious and his honoured old age stand for- 
ward to protect the Protestantism of Britain; and when the fame of his victories shall 
grow dim by time, and the glories of the warrior be coldly remembered, affectionate 
generations of Irish freemen will bless his memory, and revere his name, as the states- 
man who had saved them from Popish ascendancy. [This allusion to the Duke of 
Wellington was received with the most immense enthusiasm, which could not be re- 
pressed for many minutes ; when it had subsided Mr. Butt continued.] Would to God 
that the illustrious veteran to whom I have ventured to allude had been present at this: 
scene—that he could have witnessed the enthusiasm which the mention of his name had 
drawn from thousands of honest hearts. He has seen the excitement of the embattled 
field—he has returned home flushed with the exultation of victory, achieved in the 
cause of the freedom of his country and of Europe ; but nothing could more thrill the 
breast of that illustrious man than the unpurchased, the unpurchasable enthusiasm of 
honest hearts. In the name of the people that have thus enthusiastically received the 
mention of his name, I appeal to him to be their friend in this hour of their deadliest 
peril—to defeat this accursed bill, and thus consummate a life of glory, and more, 
far more than atone for every political error that throws the spot of its darkness 
upon the sun of his fame. 

“TI owe this meeting many apologies for trespassing so long upon its attention. 
I have not exhausted the subject; 1 fear I have exhausted your patience; and I 
feel 1 have nearly exhausted my own strength. I have been indeed but ill equal to 
the task of addressing you; but if | knew that it was the last public meeting at 
which I ever should be present—that I should return home never again to meet an 
assembly of my fellow-men,—if I were to feel that this day I should be summoned 
from this world—there would not be an act of my life to which I would look back 
with more unmingled satisfaction, than the recollection, that in every way, at every 
risk, and every hazard—with the loss of, perhaps, some friends —with the loss of some 
influence—exposing my motives to be questioned, I can seurcely say misunderstood—— 
incurring the hostility of some who had hitherto been, or professed to be, my friends, 
I have given this bill my determined and my fearless resistance. Those who have 
resisted this bill have been charged with dividing the conservative party, by differing 
from the leaders of this party. Let our vindication be---I will condescend to no other 
---the stafement I have laid before you to-day, This is the bill which we have opposed 
+-this is the bill to which we are determined to offer resistance to the last.” 


His well-known opinions, his manifest command of the subject, and his un- 
questioned abilities as an orator, at length determined the members of the Dub- 
lin Corporation to place Mr. Butt in the situation, altogether unprecedented for 
one so young in his profession, of their Advocate at the Bar of theHouse of 
Lords. 

We nced not enlarge upon the skill and power with which this honourable 
duty was executed. Mr. Butt’s speech on Friday May 15th, will long be re- 
membered in an assembly richer than any in the world in masters of legal and 
political rhetoric. The effect of this appeal was, beyond all doubt, signal ; nor 
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probably was there ever delivered a speech at the bar of parliament which im. 
pressed even predetermined members so powerfully. The withering exposure 
of the devices of the corporation commission was peculiarly successful; the 
justification of the criminated exclusiveness of the Dublin Corporation since 
1793, from the history of the times, brought conviction to every candid listener, 
and the descriptions, repeated and forcible, of the inevitably perilous result of 
investing with unlimited power, a body whose choice should necessarily lie ‘be- 
tween insignificance and mischief,” arrested the attention (and very manifestly 
to the witnesses of this singular scene) of even the most determined and dis. 
tinguished abettors of the bill. The unimpeachable judgment of the gifted 
editor of the “ Standard” is thus expressed :— 


« The House of Lords was last night occupied during 'the whole of its sitting, in 
hearing the argument of Mr. Professor Butt, against the Irish Municipal Bill. Pers 
haps no argument delivered at the bar of either House of Parliament ever produced so 
manifest and extraordinary an impression. The learned gentleman was loudly cheered 
in the progress of his address, and still more enthusiastically at its conclusion ; a great 
number of peers hurrying to the bar to thank and to congratulate him upon his success 
in exposing the true character of the measure under consideration. The unusual 
animation of the Duke of Wellington, the proof of which will be seen in our extracts 
borrowed from the Times, was perhaps the highest compliment that could be paid to 
the Speaker in the House. It has never been our practice to withhold praise where 
praise is due, and we truly tender our tribute of admiration to the eloquent advocate of 
the city of Dublin. It needed, perhaps, the powers of a consummate orator to tear 
away the veil which has hitherto shrouded this frightful measure; but the veil once 
removed, an extraordinary revulsion of feeling was a necessary consequence,.”— 


Standard, May 16. 


Our readers know, too well, how these efforts were ultimately defeated. 
The Bill is irrevocably passed, for no popular concession was ever wholly 
revocable ; the future will be the commentary on the speech of Mr. Butt. 

Of our learned Professor’s outward man the appended Icén will furnish suf- 
ficient conception. Of his powers as a thinker, a politician, an orator, the pub- 
lic are able to judge from specimens still more unerring. Of the two classes 
into which the respective styles of the Greek and the Roman orator seem to 
have divided all our estimates of eloquence, there can be no doubt of the alloca- 
tion of Mr. Butt. He is beyond question Demosthenic. The characteristics 
of his manner are vigour, decision, and argumentative cogency. He illustrates 
only to illustrate ; and never loses the substance in the accidents, or forgets the 
goal in the way that leads to it. No speaker so young in the art ever talked 
less for talking sake. From one so richly gifted, his Country, which is already 
his debtor, has a right to expect things yet more and mightier to come. 

Mr. Butt was called to the Bar in 1838. 
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ROMANISM ON THE CONTINENT.—LETTER II. 


ConTENTS:—De Beaumont’s “Ireland,” false and garbled citation from Campion. 
_Artifices of Romanism to create an unfavourable opinion of the Irish aristocracy. 
— Advantage afforded to their enemies by the indifference of the Conservative party 


as to the history of their country. 


Ang you aware that the work of Eu- 
gene de Beaumont on Ireland, has had 
an extended circulation on the Conti- 
nent? and that the author has been 
honoured with public marks of distine- 
tion. Laurel crowns and shreds of 
crimson ribbon are cheap ; and decora- 
tions so easily given, and so eagerly 
sought, encourage displays of the me- 
rit which France delighteth to honour.* 
Asto Monsieur de Beaumont and his 
testimony on Ireland, I have found lit- 
tle ground for thinking either worthy 
to be praised ; to be praised, I mean, 
by any who expect truth from a wit- 
ness, or wisdom from one who proffers 
instruction. As to the wisdom of this 
writer, supposing him sincere, your 
mind, I have no doubt, is already so 
made up, that I could not hope to 
change or strengthen your conviction ; 
but, as touching his “sincerity,” the 
case is altogether different ; and if you 
have not tested for yourself the fidelity 
of his citations, I shall surprise you 
with the result of my one and only ex- 
periment. 


whether the deception I am about to 
expose, has been noticed in a recent 
translation of De Beaumont’s work into 
English. I have seen the translation 
advertised, and would be glad to find 
that its author, in whose reputation 
and prosperity I feel an interest, has 
done himself the credit of stigmatising, 
with merited severity, a fraud which 
was not likely to have escaped his no- 
tice. 


Gustave de Beaumont.— Introduction 
Historique, chap. 1, p. 5. 1st edition. 


« Il n’est point rare de trouver alléguét+ 
dans les ouvrages des écrivains anglais qu’ 
a |’ époque de la conquéte, I’Irlande con- 
tenait une population toute misérable, 
avilie et dégradée: alléyation inspirée 
peut-étre par le désir d’ imputer les mal- 
heurs et la corruption de ce peuple a une 
cause antérieure au gouvernement des 
Anglais. 

Ce qui est certain, c’est que rien dans 
les mémoires du temps ne parait justifier 
une pareille assertion. 

« Tel est, dit Campion, le caractére des 


By the way, I wish you would see  Irlandois; ils sont religieux, sinceres 





* The writer has not here done justice to the liberality of the Institute. A consi- 
derable sum, it is said, has been voted as a prize to Mr. De Beaumont. Sometime 
since the praise of such a body offered to such a work would have created surprise. 
It is now tolerably well known that the activity and union of the Jesuits, who are 
members, too often influences its proceedings and decisions. — Editor. 

+ Compare p. 20, Ancient Irish Histories. Campion’s History of Ireland, with the 
above quotation, which we translate. “It is not rare to find it alleged by English 
writers, that, at the epoch of the conquest, Ireland contained a population altogether 
miserable, debased, and degraded; an allegation inspired perhaps by the desire of 
imputing the misfortunes and corruption of the people to a cause anterior to the go- 
vernment of the English. 


“It is certain that nothing in the writings of the time appears to justify such an 
assertion, 

“ Such is,” says Campion, “ the character of the Irish. They are religious, sincere, 
very prone to love and choler, compassionate ‘of pains infinite, very glorious, many 
sorcerers, excellent horsemen, delighted with warres, great almesgivers in hospitalitie.’ 
So far, De Beaumont and Campion proceed as companions, For the remainder of 
the page, which is not so complimentary, Campion is left alone, and is rejoined by the 
French author. in the passage ‘ They are sharp witted, lovers of learning, capable of 


= studie whereunto they bend themselves, constant in travaille, adventerous, intrac- 
le. 
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tres portés al’ amour et a coldre, compn- 
tissants et pleins d’énergie dans le malheur, 
vanteurs a |’ excés et superstitieux, excel- 
Jents cavaliers, passionnés pour la guerre, 
charitables et hospitaliers au-dela de toute 
expression, Ils ont |’ esprit d'une finesse 
extreme, se montrent trés desireux de 
s‘instruir, apprennent tout ce. qu’ils veu- 
lent bien etudier, ils sout constants dans 
leurs travaux, aventureux, intraitables, 
dévoueés sans mesure.” 


There is nothing doubtful,-you will 
admit, in the language or the design of 
this passage. The author cites Cam. 

ion as his witness to prove that the 
Trish were naturally free from the 
vices of which they were accused ; and, 
accordingly, that their evil practices 
and dispositions were chargeable upon 
the “ Saxon.” Ina matter so plain and 
palpable there could not be a mistake 
Campion is M. De Beaumont's witness 
to prove that the Irish were good and 
religious where the conquest had not 
abased and corrupted them. And what 
is the testimony which Campion really 
gives? It is the very opposite of that 
which De Beaumont professes to ad- 
duce from him. It is to this effect, 
that the habits and principles intro- 
duced by England, had the effect of 
reclaiming many Irish from their gross- 
ness and crime, and of showing that 
they were capable of profiting eminently 
by good culture. This is the testimony 
of Campion. _ According to De Beau- 
mont, he testifies to whet the Irish 
were when uncontaminated by the in- 
vaders; and, by this testimony, they 
are, in their native state, convicted of 
every virtue under heaven. The evi- 
dence by which the French tourist thus 
establishes the right of the ‘* meere” 
and ancient Irish to be accounted vir- 
tuous, he has wrested from its place in 
the work which he pretended to cite, 
the author really giving England the 
praise of having introduced those good 
qualities which, in his name, and with 
his authority, De Beaumont charges 
her with the guilt of having deterio- 
rated. You shall judge. The passage 
which De Beaumont has quoted as 
Campion’s character of the aboriginal 
Trish, is taken from that writer's chep- 
ter “ On the dispositions of tie people,” 
a chapter in which he describes rather 
the Hibernicised Anglicans than the 
native inhabitants of thecountry. Thus 
the chapter concludes :.— 
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“It is further to bee known, that the 
simple Irish are utterly another people 
than our Englishe in Ireland, whom they 
call despitefully boddai Sassonis and 
boddai Ghalt, that is, English and Saxon 
churles, because of their English ancestors 
planted heere with the conquest, and 
sithence with descent hath lasted ‘now 
400 yeares. Of this people therefore se. 
verally by themselves I must intreate. Yet 
none otherwise then as they stand unfiled, 
and serve their accustomed humours, with 
whom I join all such as either by living 
neere them, or by liking their trade are 
transformed into them.” 


Is it not strange that poor Campion 
cannot have the benefit of so distinct a 
diclaimer. ‘I have been speaking of 
the people generally,” cries Canipion; 
“now I shall speak of the Irish.” 
‘* Presto,” replies De Beaumont, “your 
general description shall be particular, 
your particular shall yanish.” Such is 
our author's justice or juggle on per- 
haps a brother of his order. If it be 
not Jesuitism (as was said of good sense, 
in an attempt at French), it deserves to 
be. Cam»vion, however, did not be- 
come a J. suit until rather later in life. 
His earlier productions ought not to 
have been thus practised upon. 

But perhaps you wish to know some- 
thing of the testimony he has actually 
givenon the subject on which M. De 
Beaumont pretended to produce him 
as a witness. These are his words:— 


« Of the meere Irish. 


« Touching the meere Irish 1am toad- 
vertize my reader, that hee impute not to 
them the faults of their auncestors, wh ch 
heere I have noted for two causes. First, 
that when the same are read in Cambren- 
sis, Sulinus, or others, he confounds not 
the times, but may be able distinctly to 
consider their manners, then different 
from these dayes, Secondly, that it may 
appeare how much Ireland is beholding to 
God for suffering them to be conquered, 
whereby many of these enormities mere 
cured, and more might be would themselves 
be plyable.” 


The Campion of De Beaumont pa- 
rades the virtues of ancient Ireland, as 
it were, to cover England with the 
disgrace of having debased them. 
Campion, writing in his own person, 
affirms, that for the improvements 
which followed in its train, the con- 
quest, with all-its sins and ‘sufferings, 
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was a mercy for which Ireland was 
“much beholding to God.” Let De 
Beaumont be Campion’s interpreter, 
and we have testimony to the effect 
that the “ meere Irish” were “ religi- 
ous and frank.” Let Campion be 
heard in his own behalf, and he will 
tell you that the people, so character- 
ised, was a people whom intercourse 
with England had improved—that the 
unblemished Irish of the olden time 
were false and irreligious, As to their 
religion— 

« Although since the time of St. Pat- 
ricke, Christianity was never extinct in 
Treland, yet the government being hayled 
into contrarie factions, the Nobilite law- 
lesse, the multitude wilfull, it came to 
passe that religion waxed with the tempo- 
ral sort cold and feeble, until the conquest 
did settle it, especiallie in cases of restrainte 
and discipline.” 


So much for the religion of Ireland 
independent and conquered. Now, as 
toushing frankness and good faith :— 


« Covenant and indent with them ne- 
ver 80 warilie, never so preciselie, yet they 
have been found faithlesse and perjured. 
Where they are joined in colour of surest 
amitie, there they intended to kill. This 
ceremonie reporteth Cambrensis. The 
parties to be coupled in league, meete at 
church, become God-septes or allies, beare 
each other on his back certain paces in a 
ring, kisse together holy reliquees, take 
blessing of the bishoppe, offer each other 
a drop of his own bloude, and drink it up 
betweene them: even in the doing hereof, 
they practise mutuall destruction. 
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Such is the testimony of Campion 
to the character of those for whom De 
Beaumont adduces him as a witness to 
prove that they were frank and reli- 
gious. Do not imagine that I receive 
without correction the testimony thus 
offered against the ancient Irish. Far 
from it. I believe our countrymen to 
have been defamed by those upon 
whose representations Campion pro- 
fesses to rely. Cambrensis and his 
associates may be suspected of a readi- 
ness to defame Ireland on the -same 
principles as may have at this day ope- 
rated upon M. De Beaumont or his 
informants. Ireland, in the time of 
Cambrensis, was in estrangement from 
Rome, or rather in hostility against the 
Papal power. It was fitting that a 
liegeman of the Papacy should term 
her independence irreligion. As M. 
De Beaumont defames the established 
church and the Protestant aristocracy 
of this day, because Rome may profit 
by the slander, Cambrensis was ready 
to render a similar service in the time 
past. I do not, therefore, accept the 
testimony which Campion offers, de- 
rived as it was from such questionable 
authority.* But Campion was M. De 
Beaumont’s witness, and it is instruc- 
tive to see the manner in which he has 
transposed and travestied his testimony 
to make it serve the purpose of the 
moment. 

Perhaps you accuse me of having 
gone out of my way to pay this passing 
compliment to the ingentous tourist. 
If you do, you wrong me. De Beau- 
mont, | am strongly inclined to think, 


* And yet there are some little traits in Campion’s sketch, which bear a chara:ter 
of verisimilitude. There is a naiveté in the following little incident which seems to 
savour of truth. A(ter mentioning the ‘‘ damnable superstitition of leaving the right 
arms of infant males unchristened (as they termed it) to the intent that it might give 
@ more ungracious and deadly blow,” Campion proceeds,—“ I found a fragment of 
an Epistle, wherein a virtuous monk declareth, that to him, (travelling in Uister) came 
a grave gentleman about Easter, desirous to be confessed and houseled, who in all his 
life time had never yet received the blessed sacrament. When he had said his minde, 
the priest demaunded him, whether he were faultlesse in the sin of homicide? Hee 
answered, that he never wist the matter to bee haynous before, but being instructed 
thereof, hee confessed the murther of five, the rest hee Jeft wounded, so as he knew 
not whether they lived or no. Then was he taught that both the one and the other 
were execrable, and verie meekelie humbled himself to repentance.” This has a smack 
of truth. Again, “so light they are in believing whatsoever is with any countenance 
of gravitie affirmed by their superiours, whom they esteeme and honour, that a lewd 
prelate within these few years needy of money, was able to perswade his parish, that 
St. Patrick, in striving with St. Peter, to let an Irish gallowglass into heaven, had his 
head broken with the keys, for whose reliefe he obtained a collection.” Is there not truth 
in this? We would leave it to Mr. O’Connell, or the Rent Committee.— Editor. 
Vou. XVI. 2m 
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ig within my jurisdiction. Whether 
conscious, or unconscious, he is an in- 
strument of Romanism, It is quite 
probable that his professions of liberal- 
ism are sincere, at least I shall not 
deny or dispute his sincerity. He has, 
however, done good service to the 
cause of Romanism and intolerance ; 
and accordingly, his views of Ireland 
are studiously impressed on the minds 
of the young seminarists, who are well 
schooled in the principles which are to 
render them most effective. 

Bear this truth well in your mind,— 
all reflecting men on the continent are 
alive to the importance of Ireland; 
none more sensible of it than the 
party of Rome. It would, indeed, be 
singular, were it not that the constitu- 
tion of the Romish Church explains 
the mystery, to find that the capabilities 
of Ireland, andthe influences of which 
it was most susceptible, have been at 
all times, so thoroughly understood at 
the Papal court. Remember the pro- 
phecy so seasonably discovered, when 
“my son O’Neal”’ was to be wrought 
to rebellion.* Remember the succours 
Granted by Gregory XIII, when Irish 

omanism was in extremity.t Re- 
member the policy, a mystery of ini- 








quity, adopted and unscrupulously car. 
ried out in its most godless details, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, the 
struggles of Charles I., and the times 
of trouble and change which have sue- 
ceeded—remember that policy, subtle, 
and merciless, which has ever set the 
Irish Roman Catholics in hostile array 
against Great Britain, except in those 
seasons when an oppressive govern. 
ment kept them down ; a policy which 
seems to have left England no choice, 
but between the moderation which 
encouraged rebellion, and a severity by 
which rebellion might almost he justi- 
Jied ; a policy, which, while it rendered 
mdulgenceincompatible with obedience, 
was yet so artfully carried into effect, 
as to give a semblance of justice to the 
cause, which, evil in principle, was 
maintained by evil; and to exhibit 
England as a tyranny chargeable with 
a misgovernment, the vices and defects 
of which were, in truth, ascribable to 
ignorance and want of power ; ascrib- 
able, one might say, to the guilty prac- 
tices of the very parties who declaimed 
against them ;—remember the mani- 
festations and the results of this cruel 
policy; the manner in which foreign 
powers and domestic parties and dis- 


* « His holiness Paul, now Pope, and the council of the Holy Fathers there,” (at 








Bome) “ have lately found out a prophecy there remaining, of one St. Lazerianus, an 
Irish bishop of Cashel, wherein he saith, that the mother church of Rome falleth, 
when in Ireland the Catholic faith is overcome. Therefore, for the glory of the 
mother church, the honour of St, Peter, and your own secureness, suppress heresy and 
his holiness’s enemies ; for when the Roman {faith there peiisheth, the see of Rome 
falleth also. Therefore the council of cardinals have thought fit to encourage your 
country of Ireland as a sacred island, being certified, whilst the mother church hath a 
son of worth as yourself, and those that shall succour you and join therein, that she 
will never fail, but have, more or less, a holding in Britain, in spite of fate, §c.—See 
Bishop Mant’s History, p. 140. Editor. 

¢ Eo tempore nonnulli Jatronum manipuli Italiam non parum infestabant, dum ex 
sylvis et montibus, in quibus latebant, erumpentes, nocturnis rapinis et incursionibus 
pagos diripiebant, et itinera obsidentes viatores spoliabant. Jaimus Gregorium de- 
cimum tertium pontificem exorat, ut ecclesie catholice in Ibernia jam pene corruenti 
ferat opem : a quo demum impetravit impunitatem bis latronibus ea conditione, ut se- 
cum Jberniam proficiscerentur. Quibus summus pontifex duces preefecit Herculem 
Pisanum, aliosque Romanos milites.” O’Sullivan’s Hist. Cath., as quoted by Mr. 
Palmer in his “ Treatise on the Church,” vol. i. p. 560, note, thus in substance trans- 
lated in the text. ‘ Jaimus,” (Desmond) “solicited the pope, Gregory XIIL, to aid 
the Catholic cause, then nearly falling in Ireland, and the result was that his holiness 
granted a pardon to all the bands of robbers who then infested Italy, on condition that 
they should undertake this expedition to Ireland for the exaltation of the see of Rome, 
Of the army thus composed, the Pontiff made Hercules Pisanus general, and the 
Bishop O'Melrian, together with the Jesuit Sanders, placed themselves at the head of 
these bands of robbers, by whose aid they expected to establish their sect in Ireland.” 
The name of the bishop and the Jesuit are not given in the passage from O'Sullivan. 
Of the former, Mr. Palmer says “ We find the same Bishop O'Melrian, again in 
1583, arriving from Spain, where he had been an emissary of the rebel Earl of Des- 
mond, with a supply of men, money, and arms.”—Ibidem, p. 561. Editor. 
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sensions have been turned to account 
as its agents or instruments; and say 
whether there is not something of the 
spirit of dark prophecy in that declar- 
ation of Rome ; that, by means of evil 
deeds in Ireland, she “‘ shall never fail 
but have more or less a holding in 
Britain, in spite of fate.” Be assured 
the state of Ireland is as well known 
to the Romanism that now is, and its 
capabilities for evil and good matters 
of as deep interest, as they were in any 
preceding age of the world. 

Take an instance. Do you remem- 
ber the reason assigned by Pepe Pius 
VI., for his refusal to assume a hostile 
attitude towards Great Britain? It 
was, that, were he to do so, the con- 
dition of Irish Roman Catholics might 
he rendered less easy. Fortified by the 
resolution to protect his Irish subjects, 
he actually dared to encounter the 
hostility of Napoleon, and the conquer- 
ing republic of France. There was 
much generosity in this, but it would 
be a superficial survey of the cireum- 
stance which would not discover deep 
policy also. He knew the value of 
Ireland to the Papacy. He knew how 
important it was that the rising spirit 
of enterprize, the ripening processes of 
confederation among Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics, should not be arrested by the 
enactment or the vigilant administra- 
tion of severe laws, and, rather than 
put the cause of Irish Romanism in 
peril, he encountered war with France. 
At.a time when the state of Ireland 
was thus interesting, and thus well un- 
derstood at the Vatican, what know- 
ledge or care was there of it in Great 
Britain ? Maynooth can instruct you— 
William Pitt, in his ignorance or in- 
difference, or in his impatience of some 
teazing impediment, became aparty to 
the erection of that fortress of Roman- 
ism, and was, actually, consenting also 
to the construction of those rules and 
arrangements by which the spiritual 
(which includes the moral) training of 
many millions of so called British sub- 
jects was withdrawn altogether from 
“the superintendance of the state. Lord 
Morpeth, indeed, has been bold enough, 
recently, to say, that the visitors could 
correct any thing injurious in the May- 
nooth system of instruction. The noble 
lord was in error. Maynooth is pro- 
tected against such alien interference. 
Thevisitors are strictly precluded from 
taking cognizance of matters of reli- 
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gion. Devoti and Dens are religious 
writers. It would surprise us, were we 
not acquainted with the admirable ma- 
ehinery of the papal Propaganda, to 
find how much more thoroughly the 
state of Ireland was known, or how 
much more wisely it was cared for, at 
Rome, than in England, by the wisest 
of modern British statesmen. 

At this day, the efforts made to at- 
tract students to the Irish College at 
Rome, and the favour exhibited by 
‘his holiness” towards that institution 
would be sutficient to satisfy you that 
among the clientele of the papacy, the 
dignity of at least her ancient place is 
preserved to Ireland. You will not 
therefore be surprised to learn that 
our country has become an object of 
interest to multitudes of inquiring 
persons on the continent, and that very 
false notions of her condition, and her 
wants are zealously and unscrupulously 
propagated. You remember how art- 
fully it was contrived in the days of the 
Catholic association, to make foreign 
publications the machinery for giving 
effect to Irish Romanism. Domestic 
sedition, like new Madeira, was sent 
“the rounds.” The bravado of the 
Corn Exchange was prepared in Dub- 
lin for Parisian journals, and acquired 
from “the voyage” qualities which 
gave ita value. This system is pursued 
through other agencies now. | False- 
hoods which in Ireland or England 
few think worthy of contradiction, 
which none but the bigoted and the 
disaffected among us would circulate or 
receive, are taken up by foreigners, duly 
prepared to receive them, inserted in 
their notes of travel, or transmitted by 
them to such journals and periodicals 
as are the suitable vehicles for their 
publications, and, in various instances, 
appear changed, (transfigured as it 
were) from their proper character of 
malice and fraud into the likeness of 
reflections formed by disinterested and 
impartial observers. 

You are to remember, and the re- 
membrance may assist you in solving 
some difficulties, that the present gener- 
ation of Romanists, lay and ecclesiastic, 
is strongly biassed by an education over 
which Jesuits had presided. At the 
time when their order was restored, 
they were already powerful; and under 
the name of “ Fathers of the Faith” 
had acquired much command over edu- 
cation. From the restoration of the 
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Bourbons to the struggles which pre- 
ceded the revolution of “the three 
days,” their power in France had been 
almost supreme, and you must natu- 
rally conclude that these fifteen years 
of authority, zealously and craftily ex- 
ercised, have left a character upon the 
age, and imparted principles to great 
multitudes of living men, such as will 
not alter because (or although) there 
may be an alteration of law or govern- 
ment. 

I do not know whether you have 
ever consulted the advantage which 
Romanism possesses in the indisposi- 
tion observable in the Irish gentry to 
acquire a knowledge of their coun- 
try’s history ; anindisposition especially 
observable among those who consti- 
tute what we are accustomed to term 
“the conservative party.” Blindness, 
in part, has fallen on Israel. If Ire- 
land perish, or rather (for it is not in 
the plans of Providence that Ireland 
perish—with England or without—by 
peaceful or through bloody processes 
—she will become a great and a Chris- 
tian country) if she be lost to England, 
this fatal indifference to her history 
will have mainly contributed to the 
catastrophe. All national contro- 
versies are now submitted to the sove- 
reign, though untitled, arbitration of 
opinion—opinion not in in one country 
or another, but as it assumes being, 
and form, and power in every part of 
the civilized world. To this tribunal 
the enemies of England and of the An- 
glican Church, the agents of Roman- 
ism, are making continual appeals, and 
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the neglect of those who are princi- 
pally concerned, their indifference, 
their resigned or resolved ignorance as 
to the true state of the question be- 
tween their adversaries and them, 
leaves their cause unprotected and 
their slanderers without apprehension. 
This is a sore evil. Politicians will 
not acquaint themselves with matters 
of the most vital concern, because 
parliament will no longer entertain 
them. Facts and statistics it will en- 
dure—considerations of principle, we 
are told, it straitly inhibits: they are 
contraband. This I cannot believe. 
If high principle, even in the verata 
queestio of Ireland, spoke with autho- 
rity in a British parliament, it would 
find there fit auditors not few. One 
thing however is certain, that, in the 
unwillingness of the conservatives in 
England and Ireland to concern them- 
selves with the morale of the great 
cause they are upholding—in their in- 
disposition to acquire and diffuse cor- 
rect knowledge as to the moral and 
political condition of Ireland, present 
and past, their enemies find encourage- 
ment; and while they disregardgreat 
truths, because they have not faith in 
principle, their adversaries, who hold 
this faith in unrighteousness, by pro- 
ductions like this of De Beaumont and 
many others that I could name, are en- 
deavouring, through the influence of 
misinformed public opinion, to turn, in 
all countries, the strongest principles 
of our common nature against them. 
Your's ever, &c. &e. 









































Remembrances of a Poetic Childhood. 





REMEMBRANCES OF A POETIC CHILDHOOD. ANOTHER FYTTE. --- THE FIRST 
STUDIES OF THE POETIC CHILDHOOD; ITS ARDOUR FOR KNOWLEDGE ; ITS DREAM 
OF LOVE. 





The silent Boy whose playmates loved him not, 
Who had no friends in them, and wept apart 

Because they spurned him,—did this lonely lot 

Bear no proud pleasure to his changeful heart? 

Aye! for quick bosoms glory in the sense 

Of Freedom, and even Nature from afar 

Sends deeper tones of her mute eloquence 

Through the hushed soul when none is by to mar. 

— Weeping that none should love me, I was glad 

No loveless thing stood near—to make those soft tears sad! 





Thus summers past; and radiant knowledge broke 
Apace upon my kindled soul: a Sire 

Whose accents, gently solemn, swift awoke 

The slumbering promise of the future fire, 
Caressed each opening power, and bade it bloom. 
Then swelled the unfolding energies, then rose 
The mental arm of stronger grasp—the doom 

Of deeper glance and more despairing woes, 

That fill the Poet's history, and fade 

His laurels withered all in tears and sickly shade. 


Sought I these? No—my soul even then could spurn 
That ceaseless courtship of unhallow’d fame ; 

Could lisp the promise of a child, to burn 

For purer honours and an holier name. 

«“ No-—be a fragment from the mass of men, 

« Love them, but live not where that love must die——” 
I said,—and flew to where the pencil, pen, 

Accorded me a fairer world, more nigh 

To Heaven than this sad sphere of blight and bane, 
The bitter Academe that schools for endless pain ! 






Books, and the teeming wonders of the earth 
Surcharged my soul with thought; from cloud to wave 
Nature was big with miracles ;—her mirth 

Gleamed in the laughing sky, the tempest’s rave 
Uttered the mighty music of her wrath. 

At night she murmered peace and mystic dreams, 
When bending from her star-inwoven path 

She slow undrew the curtain’d web of beams 

That hides her field of lustrous worlds from day, —— 
All this I felt, yet how my lips could feebly say ! 






And lettered wisdom too, transfusing thought 
From soul to soul, gave comment to these scenes ; 

Enlarged the bound of reason’s realm, and brought 
A thousand minds to one! Thus Arr convenes 





* See the University Magazine, for August 1835, p. 226. Renders of still more ex- 
emplary perseverance may compare the sketches under the title of “ The Boyhood of 
&@ Dreamer,” in the numbers for July 1836, and June 1837. 
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Her council of the great of perished ages 

In living hearts, and quickens buried truth 

To life immortal on her pictured pages. 

These gave the lore of manhood to my youth ; 
These spread my soul abroad through every clime, 
And multiplied my life, the tenant of all Time ! 


I read of mightiest empires, gorgeous kings, 

The fierce—the fallen! I traced the awful course—— 
As some majestic river’s wanderings, 

Calm to the eye, but torrent-strong in force, — 

Of that Arch-ruler’s will enthroned on Fate, 

Which moulds the chaos of our deeds to good. 

From age to age—from scene to scene—elate 

Sprung the untiring soul, and keenly viewed 

The varied man,—alas, ’twas varied vice,— 

I loathed the dark detail that chill’d my heart to ice! 


The volume dropp'd. I fled the tale of man, 

And sank in dim abstractions, shapes of air, 

Invoked by mild Philosophy. I ran 

Through sects and systems,—taught my soul to dare 
Question herself, and in her seeret shrine 

Explore the mystery of her being’s aim, 

The Wherefore of her nature and design. 

Dim the response ; but light celestial came 

Whence only it hath ever come. I trod 

With fearful steps and slow the temple-courts of Gop. 


And now the story of supernal grace 

Fleoded my heart with wonder. Oft at eve 

Beside my Sire, upgazing on bis face, 

Whose solemn tenderness seemed still to grieve 

With grief more bright than joy, my heart hath spoken 
The fulness of its feelings, varying fast, 

Like sunny clouds by sudden breezes broken, 

Now tinged with light, now darkening in the blast. 

And these high musings purified my soul ; 

They nerve it still—but woe will sometimes burst control! 


Tis hard to vanquish tears—'tis vain to weep— 

When Mercy heralds comfort from the skies, 

And weaving visions through mine earthly sleep 

Of the bright waking, fires my feeble eyes. 

Lo! the hand faints that trembles on the leaf, 

Lo! the tale softens, deepens into Love ; 

New colours flush the hueless lines of grief, 

While fluttering round me, like a fondled dove, 

The Image of the Enchantress Girl caresses 

My wasted frame, and waves—as once—her golden tresses ! 


For there was One—be still, my throbbing breast, 
And cease, ye gushing tears!—for there was One— 
The Spirit of my dreams—the heavenliest 

Of earth’s least earthly few, the star that shone 

In tearful lustre, on the lone abyss 

Of melancholy youth, and shining, set ; 

-Oh, thoughts unperishing of perished bliss ! 

Press not too harshly on me, while even yet 

I speak of Her—of her whose form in sooth 

Was Soul of all my musings, Angel. of my Youth! 
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We grew together in the blessed hours 

Of golden infancy; our thoughts twin-born, 

Budded together like enwreathed flowers, 

That smile their beauty in the face of morn, 

With stems inwoven, and union of swéet scent! 

And every dream that charmed her opening mind, 
Was mirror’d in a kindred heart, and lent 

Its softening image—purer, more refined, 

Than man’s severer soul creates—to throw 

Over the wide champaign of thought a sunnier glow. 


There is a glory in the birth of Day, 

When pale the winking stars, when soars the sun 

Hot from the furnace-flushing east, whose gray 

Expires in roseate dyes, and morn is won 

From the unfathom’d chasm of space. "Tis grand, 

That painting from the hand of God! It moves 

The trembling lips with praise—men’s hearts expand, 

To bless the One that rules, and ruling loves. 

The angels vesting earth in bloom and light, 

Are round us still, nor yet have winged their starward flight. 


An heavenly time! whose spirit beauty seems 

To frame the radiant visions of past sleep, 

In brighter colours,—to prolong our dreams 

Into the world of truth, and cleave the deep 

Of real sorrow, with ideal joy. 

An heavenly time, ere man hath touched the earth ; 

No impress of his sin can yet alloy 

Its beauty swelling into daily birth. 

A time—whose beam and breath, while fresh they fall 
Around me as I write, strange thoughts and sad recall! 


They tell me of the Sunrise of the Soul, 

The cloudless hours, or hours whose clouds were gold ; 
That buoyant infant-time, when fancies roll, 

Like yonder stream whose ripples sunbeams mould 

Still as they flow, to laughing light :—of these— 

Of Her the desert-flower, whose beauty grew 

Beneath a duller sky by duskier seas,— 

The flower whose faded leaves the wild winds sttew 

Amid the Ruins of the Heart, where keeps 

Memory her graveyard watch, and watches still, and weeps. 


Back to thy gentle task, my spirit! speak 

Of that young star of earth, the fay-like child, 

That wreathed mine infant hair, and kiss’d my cheek, 
In the still love of infancy ; the mild, 

The melancholy girl! whose bird-taught song, 

Was softer than the voice of summer streams. 

Still as the bright-haired phantom moved along, 
Love hung about her as a robe of beams, 

A moonlight halo, a sweet power that,—felt, 

Not seen, like balmy air,—diffused around her dwelt ! 


A treasure given us from the spirit-world, 

To shed a borrow’d light on our’s ; and given 
With skyward glance, and plumage half unfurl'd, 
As yearning for its flight to native heaven, 

Arose this golden girl! the silent spell 
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Of kindred soul, the magnetism that draws 
Responsive hearts to union, bade us dwell 

Together ; who shall scan the links or laws 

Of that most mystic chain which woven around 

Our hearts, is forged by fate, by fate is sternly bound ? 


Eden hath left a desert, yet there lives 

One blissful trace of Heaven on earth, the love, 

The innocent love of children ! oh, it gives 

A thrill to the winged purities above, 

To see their happiness earth-mirrored thus! 
—Guileless, and fairy-like, and babbling sweet 

Visions of simpleness,* the night on us 

Stealing would find us clasp’d on our bowery seat ; 
Like infant flowers—one bush their verdant mother— 
Resting their delicate heads each softly on the other! 


Thus loved we when the morning dew of life 

Was fresh upon our brows ; thus lived we sipping 
The honey of a chalice poison-rife ; 

Disporting in the sun, or wildly tripping 

Beside a lonely river, childishly, 

With its sweet noises prattling nameless things, 
Always to me the fairest company ; 

And weaving webs of bright imaginings, 

Whose colours were all roseate and gold, 

Trilling the while some song my nurse’s lips had told. 


Cease, ye bright glimpses of the perish’d past, 

And fancy, seal thy Paradise once more! 

Some gloomier hour will better serve to cast, 

This spell of tears ; my morning's task is o’er. 

The bright sun smiles me forth ; nay, torturer, cease! 
Picture not sorrow on a morn like this, 

When Nature tunes the heart-lyre into peace, 

And weaves its lays to echo her own bliss. 

No—no—lI will not weep, I will not be, 

The sole, sad shade, while a'l the world is brilliancy ! 


* « In that first garden of our simpleness, ¥c.” 
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Wuen J returned to Selworth after 
many years absence, with the intention 
of making it my constant residence, it 
was natural to expect that I should 
find many changes there, and so it 
proved. Our vicar—he who had ca- 
techised me as a boy, our doctor— 
who had administered to my childish 
ailments, and who was consequently 
indissolubly associated in my mind 
with senna and James’s powders,—our 
lawyer, with his bald head, and his 
quick grey eyes and his little pompous 
person habited in glossy black,—all 
these were dead and gone, and new 
ones had arisen in their stead. The 
boys, who had seemed very little older 
than myself when I numbered ten or 
twelve years only, had turned into 
portly grey-headed fathers of families, 
—and the little girls, my chief com- 
panions, with whom I had run races 
and chased butterflies many a time in 
the green meadows by the river side, 
were now matronly women, with staid 
steps and chastened smiles. A new 
generation was peopling the pretty 
cottages and more pretending man- 
sions that made up my native village, 
yet still there was un air of home about 
the place, that made my heart grow 
warmer as I took my first stroll through 
its scattered street, and the names I 
heard were mostly familiar to me, the 
faces I met had a family likeness to 
those I remembered. Few were the 
new comers to Selworth. Very few 
tenements had been added to those of 
former years ; and these were mostly 
inhabited by offshoots from the old 
well-known families who had married 
amongst themselves, with a_perse- 
verance almost patriarchial. Butsome 
strangers were amongst them, some 
familiar names were utterly swept away, 
and I was particularly struck with the 
change in one cottage which | remem- 
bered full of rosy romping children, 
the thriving offspring of parents in the 
very prime of life. It was a low 
thatched dwelling situated on one side 
of a green lane which led to the church. 
Before it was a large court yard, 
generally canopied by lines of wet 
linen, for Mary Radford took in wash- 
ing, whilst her husband worked at a 
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farm at a little distance. You never 
passed that place, except on Sundays, 
without hearing the voices of women 
busy within, and seeing clouds of white 
vapour issuing from the window and 
open door. Children there were too ; 
three or four too young to go to 
school, yet intrusted with the care of 
the last new baby, which, if the day 
was fine, lay in its cradle near the 
door, with the other little ones cluster- 
ing near, like bees swarmed out of the 
too narrow precincts of an over-filled 
hive. Then, on one side, there was a 
good sized garden, its beds of peas and 
potatoes well bordered by gooseberry 
and currant bushes, with here and 
there a cherry or apple tree rising up 
from the plots of vegetables ; and the 
silence of that spot from which the 
urchins were prudently excluded by a 
carefully locked gate, and an impene- 
trable quickset hedge, contrasted plea- 
santly with the noises in the yard to 
which the geese, ducks, and Mary’s 
donkey, kept to fetch and carry the 
linen, all contributed. There were far 
prettier cottages in the village, yet that 
of the Radfords always took my fancy 
exceedingly, it was such a picture of 
cleanly honest industrious bustle, and I 
revisited it with much interest. 

The scene, however, was changed. 
The door was now closed, and though 
everything was neater, and in better 
order than ever, there was a quietness 
about it that jarred almost painfully on 
my recollections of it. The yard in 
front was now a neat flower garden, 
and a few geraniums and other plants 
occupied the place under the kitchen 
window, where, of old, Mary Radford’s 
washing tubs had stood to drain, after 
their daily service was completed. The 
kitchen garden looked flourishing, but 
it presented a formidable announcement 
of steel traps, in white letters, on a 
black board, and [ afterwards found it 
was let separately from the house, to a 
market gardener. All was changed ; 
the very smoke that rose in a thin 
blue column from the kitchen chimney, 
had a strange appearance when I re- 
membered the clouds of steam and 
vapour that used to envelope the house 
of yore. Where were the Radfords’ ? 
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Not one of them left in Selworth; a 
fever had carried off the father, mother, 
and two youngest children, within a 
few weeks, and the five elder were 
dispersed amongst their relations, who 
all resided at a distance. Who were 
the inmates of the cottage now ? 
Strangers ; an old woman and a little 
girl, too young to be her daughter, and 

et bearing enough of resemblance to 

er to intimate their near relationship, 
The beauty of this child was very re- 
markable, and as I am fond of chil- 
dren, and especially pretty children, | 
soon formed an acquaintance with little 
Fanny Parsons, and through her with 
her grandmother, Mrs. Wanlace. 

This personage soon excited much 
interest in my mind; she was old, in- 
firm, and but for the child, lonely, but 
she had evidently seen better days. 
The little girl who resided with her, 
was, she told me, the child of her only 
daughter, and was sent to her for the 
benefit of country air. Her daughter, 
Mrs. Parsons, was as kind as she was 
able to be, but she had a large family, 
and but for the kindness of another 
friend, she should be very badly off 
indeed. I was anxious to know some- 


thing of her history, which I soon 
found had been an eventful one. By 
degrees her reserve wore off, and she 
gave me a sketch of her life, which I 
shall relate as nearly as I can in her 


own words, There is little of ro- 
mance, and a good deal of the harsh 
reality of life in her story, but as a 
humble transcript of one page from the 
many-leaved book of common life, 
which opens before us all, I shall ven- 
ture to present it to my readers. 

My maiden name was Schofield, 
and my father was a respectable trades- 
man in one of the large northern towns, 
I was the youngest of his children,— 
indeed he died when I was little more 
than six months old. He left my mother 
in very poor circumstances, and for 
some years she chiefly supported her- 
self and her children, four in number, 
by working with her needle. But I 
knew little at that time of her troubles 
or privations, for I was taken from 
home in my fourth year, by a distant 
relative of my father’s, who had a toler- 
able annuity, and who bred me up in 
a style of comfort, and even elegance, 
really. improper, considering my poor 
prospects in life. She could not afford 
to spend much money upon my edu- 
eativn, but she was no niggard of her 
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time, and her whole life and energies 
were devoted to my improvement and 
happiness. A happier child never 
breathed the free air. We lived ex. 
clusively in the country, and my tastes 
were naturally influenced by outward 
circumstances. I had a passionate love 
for flowers, a thorough delight in fine 
weather and bright sunshine, My 
books were few, but they were well 
chosen, and their limited number sent 
me to the same volumes again and 
again for amusement, They became 
printed on my heart like dear friends, 
and years after, in the midst of trial 
and want, I remember the delight, the 
momentary forgetfulness of the present, 
with which I opened, and read a few 
lines, in a volume of Shakespeare 
which fell accidentally in my way. 

Alas! for the day when my pro- 
trectress died, and I returned to my 
birth-place! Had she lived a litile 
longer, she might have instilled into 
my mind maxims of prudence and pa- 
tience, which she thought me hitherto 
too young to understand ; but she had 
loved me dearly, and put off informing 
me of the cal state of my . mother's 
affairs until it was too late. 

I was just fourteen when I returned 
home, and never shall I forget the 
feelings of desolate wretchedness with 
which I laid my head on my pillow in 
my mother’s house, for the first time 
within my recollection. I had comewith 
a heart torn with grief for the loss of her 
who had loved me best on earth, but 
I had come prepared to be sympathized 
with and comforted. I remembered 
something of my mother, young as | 
was when I had last seen lier, and re- 
collected that she had a delicate pale 
face, and soft dark eyes. My imagi- 
nation was always an active one, and 
it had pictured many a dream of do- 
mestic happiness with my own nearest 
relatives. I left a neat and beautifully 
situated cottage in one of the loveliest 
eo of the south of England, and I 

ad a vague expectation of some- 
thing, different it is true, but not less 
pleasant in its way. Every thing was 
the reverse of what I had fancied it 
would be. My mother and sisters were 
hardened by trouble and toil, and by a 
constant gontact with vulgar people, 
and petty wants, and had nothing of 
the gentleness and warmth of mannet 
in which I had delighted to clothe 
them. My mother, indeed, was as fra- 
gile as my most airy dreams could have 
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icted her—her face as pale, her 
es as dark; but constant suffering 
and anxiety had rendered her irritable 
to a fearful degree, and made her 
peevish in the extreme. Her first plea- 
sure at seeing me evaporated in a kind 
embrace, and a few words spoken in a, 
natural voice; but she soon relapsed 
into the acquired drawling fretful tone 
which had become habitual to her. My 
reception by my sisters was by no 
means calculated to cheer me. Inthem 
the kindly blossoms of affection had 
never felt the genial sunshine of joy or 
prosperity, and though not wanting in 
natural good feeling, they had grown 
selfish, as I fear care often makes those 
who are uurtured in it. The trial that 
comes in after life may break the spirit , 
may blunt the finer sensibilities, but it 
seldom makes those selfish who have 
known a careless childhood, made 
happy by the blessings of expanded 
home affections, With my sisters this 
was not the case. They had been 
reared amidst privations, forced to ex- 
ercise the most rigid economy, denied 
the cheapest indulgencies, and learned 
to consider it as a species of injustice 
to each other, to give away a farthing 
or a farthing’s worth. My mother’s 
repinings over her fullen fortunes, and 
the continual parallels she drew be- 
tween her present straightened means 
and her former comparative affluence, 
had communicated a tinge of gloom 
and despondency to her children’s 
minds, and they lived under a per- 
petual idea of the hardness of their lot, 
and entertained a feeling of vague re- 
sentment at fate, which, had it been 
well traced out, would have appeared 
even to themselves almust impious. 
They loved each other certainly after 
a manner, and were generally united in 
their opinions, for the common weal 
depended much on theirs being a com- 
mon cause, but they had neither time 
nor incliuation to cultivate the more re- 
fined affections, and their coldly fa- 
miliar manner to me and to each other, 
accustomed as I was to be petted and 
caressesd by her who had brought me 
up, filled me with pain and disgust ; 
could not, ami they did not ex- 
tend their attachments beyond the 
limits of their own fire-side cirele— 
they never visited, for their small in- 
come would not allow them to make 
even such an appearance as that of 
others of their own rank, but with am- 
pler means ; and thus cut off from so- 
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ciety, they had but little chance of 
forming matrimonial comections. Ins 
deed they were not pleasing enough, 
either in manners or appearance, to 
attract the notice of those who saw 
them but casually. Their cure-worn 
countenances, and brows furrowed by 
early anxieties gave them the appear- 
ance of being much older than they 
really were,—they were in the cold 
gripe of poverty, and they had grown 
up according to her stern mandates. I 
had not been a day in the house with 
them, before I was convinced that my 
grief for the loss of my protectress was 
not understood, and was looked upon 
with a jealous eye ; and that I was re- 
garded as a sort of intrader who would 
add much to their expences and little 
to their resources. My sisters ques- 
tioned me on the subject of my acquire- 
ments, and soon found I was more cons 
versant with Thomson, Shakespeare, 
and the Spectator, than with plain 
sewing or economical housewifery. 
My awkwardness and ignorance were 
registered in their minds as crimes, and 
days passed away without revealing to 
me any more endearing traits in their 
dispositions. I soon found that they 
did not love me, and I was sure I could 
not love them. So without coming to 
any open expression of dislike, we as- 
sociated but little together. I read the 
few books 1 had brought with me, and 
sute in my little room or walked in the 
outskirts of the town pretty much as [ 
pleased, but I was thoroughly unhappy. 
{ felt that I was considered as a useless 
person, and I had not one being to 
speak to whose thoughts in any way 
accorded with my own. The only ac- 
quaintance I made was with the mis- 
tress of a circulating library in a little 
street near our residence, and she 
having known my mother in her better 
days, and finding | was fond of reading, 
lent me as many books as I chose, 
without any charge. Fatal were those 
books—they made me more miserable 
than ever. Life had been hitherto a 
fairy scene to me, and so it appeared in 
these dangerous works, and | began to 
conclude that nobody was ever so 
wretched as myself. The personages 
of romance were sure to be repaid, 
sooner or later for all their sufferings, 
with some extraordinary good fortune, 
but I did not see how this was ever to 
happen in my case. I felt helpless, 
hopeless, and restless, except when I 
was perusing these intoxicating books, 
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or forming in solitude some vision of 
unreal happiness, which made the scene 
around me seem sadder than ever by 
the contrast. Thus above three years 
of my life passed away, and then an 
event took place, which of all others 
was to be fraught with the most im- 
portant consequences to me. 

A relation of my mother, who lived 
in London, wrote to her, requesting 
that she would procure a respectable 
lodging for her only son, who was on 
the point of coming to the town where 
we resided, having obtained a mer- 
cantile situation there. As the terms 
offered were very liberal, my mother at 
once determined to secure the profit of 
such an inmate to her family, and as 
our dwelling, though humble, was not 
absolutely wretched, she answered her 
cousin’s letter by a proposition to re- 
ceive the young man herself. He 
came, and never, to the last hour of 
my life, shall I forget his coming. His 
many trunks and packages nearly filled 
our little kitchen, and when he entered, 
I shall never forget his look of surprise, 
and almost disappointment. My mo- 
ther and sisters saw it not, cared not 
for it, but when his eye met mine, I 
felt the glow of agonizing shame rush 
over my face and neck. He, too, 
blushed, and my eyes sank before his, 
but in that momentary glance I saw he 
understood my feelings, and pitied my 
mortification ; we were already friends. 

A few days served to put our guest 
tolerably at his ease. He was pleasing 
in appearance, gentlemanly in man- 
ners, and possessed a good deal of in- 
formation on general topics. He 
talked to my mother and sisters, but 
they did not appreciate him ; the rocks 
are not less sensible of the gracious 
dews of heaven than they were of the 
charms of Edward Wanlace’s society. 
He conversed with me, and every 
word was a burning stamp upon my 
heart. We walked together, read to- 
gether, talked together for ever. We 
were alone together in the world ; my 
mother and sisters were nonentities to 
us ; we neither saw nor regarded them. 
We sat face to face in the farthest cor- 
ner of the room from them, wrapt up 
in each other's converse, and I am sure 
they were as independent of ua as we 
were of them. We never spoke of 
loving each other, but I loved him, and 
I knew it, nor did I wish to conceal it 
from him, for I felt that here was my 
one chance for happiness on earth, and 


that if he were to leave me, I should be 
lost for ever ; but I could not bear for 
a moment to imagine he did not love 
me; every circumstance assured me 
that he did. When he first came, he 
had frequently spent his evenings away 
from us, but now every moment of his 
leisure was devoted to me, and the 
book, the poem, the landscape, I liked 
best, was sure at once to become his 
favourite also. I longed, hoped, panted, 
for the avowal of his attachment, and 
it came at last. Edward Wanlace told 
me that he loved me, and I was the 
happiest of living women. He pressed 
me to be his at once, and without con- 
sulting either my mother or sisters, [ 
married him, just nine weeks after the 
commencement of our acquaintance, 
A very few days afterwards, we re- 
ceived the news of his father's sudden 
death. Mr. Wanlace had been tole- 
rably successful in business, and was 
enabled to bequeath to his son pro. 
perty amounting to about twelve thou- 
sand pounds; his mother having a 
small jointure from a former husband, 
was only to receive one hundred a year 
from the estate during her life. This 
relieved! us from a load of anxiety as to 
our future support. Edward grieved 
but little for his parent; less, indeed, 
than I thought he should, but he told 
me his whole soul was so wrapped up 
in me and my happiness, that he could 
not regret any event that added to my 
comfort, and I believed him; for [ 
would have sacrificed life and soul for 
his welfare, and no other creature on 
earth shared in my affection. My mo- 
ther was informed of our union ; she 
blamed its rashness, but she congratu- 
lated herself on its fortunate issue, for 
it relieved her from any further charge 
respecting me, and it was possible that 
it might reflect advantage on herself 
and her other children. She wished 
my husband to settle near Ler, but he 
said it was impossible; his property 
lay in London, and thither I must ac- 
company him. I quitted L—— in 
raptures. I should have had little re- 
gret in leaving it under any circum- 
stances, but in the present state of 
affairs my joy was excessive. We ar- 
rived in London, and for some time I 
was so occupied in sight-seeing and vir 
siting amongst my husband’s friends, 
that I had little opportunity for te 
flection on the serious duties of a. wile 
and mother, which I expected shortly 
to become. The first matter of bust 
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ness which my husband communicated 
to me, was one which, if I had known 
anything of the world, I should have 
trembled to hear of. Edward had 
withdrawn the whole of his ee 
from the secure investments in whic 
his father had placed it, at the instiga- 
tion ofa tradesman who had persuaded 
him to enter into business with him. 
This man, a cabinet maker by trade, 
I found had also undertaken to furnish 
a house for us at prime cost, but the 
furniture, which was very handsome, 
nevertheless cost us a thousand pounds. 
Our house was pleasantly situated ina 
pretty village near the metropolis, and 
wasa very commodious one. I knew 
nothing of the actual value of mo- 
ney, and supposed that twelve thou- 
sand pounds would produce a princely 
revenue. Shortly after we were set- 
tled in our new abode, [ hecame the 
mother of a little girl, and I had then 
reached the climax of my felicity. I 
was so taken up with my new treasure, 
that I had less time than formerly, to 
devote to my husband ; but he scarcely 
seemed to notice this change, for the 
winter had set in, and the short days 
frequently formed an apology for his 
remaining all night in town. This 
gave’ me no uneasiness, for I had 
enough of employment to prevent me 
feeling lonely, and I never supposed 
that he could stay away from me from 
any cause but absolute necessity. 
Sometimes, however, he did not return 
for two or three days together, and at 
length, after a week’s absence, he came 
home pale and haggard, and told me 
he was a ruined man. He had placed 
the bulk of his fortune in the hands of 
the cabinet-maker before-mentioned, 
who was to pay hima large interest for 
it; and now, by the failure of this 
man, he had lost nearly every farthing. 
For the first time I thought. I re- 
membered that I had a friend residing 
a few doors off, who had thrown out 
several mysterious hints touching my 
husband's lengthened absences, to 
which I had paid little attention at the 
time. Now they rushed upon my 
mind, with agonizing force and the 
conviction that my husbands own im- 
prudence and extravagance had been 
the cause of our ruin, fastened itself 
upon my soul. I cannot even now 
bear to enter into the detail of what 
followed ; how I became convinced of 
the utter heartlessness and want of 
moral principle of the being to whose 
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destiny mine was irrevocably bound. 
I cannot tell you all the gradations my 
feelings underwent, between the first 
dissolving of the spell, their passionate 
fervour had cast around me, and the 
sorrowing contempt that, in spite of 
the lingerings of affection, I was forced 
at last to feel for Wanlace. But I had 
now two children, and though my hap- 
piness as a wife was wrecked for ever, 
I trusted, in the character of a mother, 
I might still find some compensation 
for my sufferings. It was for my little 
Fanny and Edward, that I now lived 
and struggled with my fate ; for them 
I awakened avd exerted energies, of 
whose existence I had no previous 
idea. From a mere romantic and 
dreaming girl, I had sprung at once 
into a careful, thoughtful woman. My 
husband now persisted openly in his 
dissolute courses, and I soon saw that 
my only chance for the preservation 
of myself and children from utter des- 
titution, was active personal exertion. 
The house in which we lived was far 
too large for our narrow means, but I 
agreed to let a portion of it to two la- 
dies, who paid me so handsomely, that 
hope again was awakened in my bo- 
som, and I thought that even yet all 
might be well. But alas! the lease of 
our house was shortly to expire, and 
the landlord positively refused to re- 
new it, as he said he could let it toa 
tenant who he was sure would pay his 
rent. This was a heavy blow to my 
dawning hopes, for all my efforts could 
not induce my husband to take another 
in the neighbourhood. He professed 
himself out of health, and tired of his 
present mode of life, and as he seemed 
really penitent, I was not, on the 
whole, very sorry, when he laid out 
half of his remaining money in the 
purchase of a small cottage in the 
country. I thought I might have been 
consulted before the bargain was con- 
cluded, but the days of affectionate 
deference were long since past, and [ 
trusted the change would be beneficial 
both to my husband’s bodily and men- 
tal health, We might have received 
a handsome sum for our furniture in 
our house, from the in-coming tenant, 
but my husband would not allow it to 
be sold, as he said better days might 
come, when we should require it our- 
selves, so it was placed in the ware- 
house of a friend, who undertook the 
charge of it. Ina few weeks we were 
settled in our new home, and our family 
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circle was enlarged by the addition of 
my mother and one of my sisters. A 
small annuity which had been lately 
settled on my mother by an old friend, 
enabled her to board with me ; and my 
sister Sarah was to assist me in my 
household labors, and enable me to 
manage without a servant, while the 
sale of the produce of a good garden 
and orchard was to aid in our support. 
I was obliged to practice economy of 
the most rigorous kind, but I did it 
with cheerfulness, hoping that now my 
husband was obliged to reside conti- 
nually with me, he would pay some 
regard to the toil I was undergoing for 
his sake. My two eldest sisters were 
provided wish situations as upper ser- 
vants in great families, so that all 
might yet have gone well with us if 
my husband would have been contented 
to remain quietly where he was, but 
this he would not do. He unfortu- 
nately got acquainted with some olli- 
cers who were quartered in a neigh- 
bouring town, one of them having been 
a schoolfellow of his. They talked to 
him of the glory and pleasure of a mi- 
litary life, and strongly advised him to 
embrace their profession. They re- 
presented to him that he was still a 
young man, and that he might hope for 
promotion and advantages in the army 
which he could not readily obtain else- 
where, In short, they persuaded him 
to lay out what little money we still 
possessed in the purchase of a com- 
mission. I was thunderstricken when 
he announced to me that the deed was 
done; but there was no help for it, 
and my only resource was in patient 
submission. My mother therefore was 
forced to seek refuge in a comfortless 
lodging, and my sister was fortunate 
enough to obtain a situation as bar- 
maid in a respectable hotel. 

The cottage was let to a London 
brewer named Thoresby, and with my 
husband and two children | commenced 
a life of wandering. I bad now no 
house to take up my time, and all the 
leisure [ could cominand I gave to the 
cultivation of my daughter's mind. We 
passed through several of the loveliest 
parts of England, and then were or- 
dered to Ireland, where I witnessed the 
principal events of the great rebellion, 
Troubled and unquiet as were those 
times, I felt there was something ro- 
mantic in the perils and dangers en- 
countered amongst scenes so beautiful 
as thuse which abound in the sister 


kingdom, which accorded well. with 
the bias of my imagination towards the 
wild and wonderlul. The few plea. 
surable recollections I can associate 
with some years of my married life, 
are those connected with my sojoum 
in Ireland. 

Amongst the ladies of our regiment 
was Mrs, Lee, the wife of the colonel, 
with whom I formed a sincere and fer. 
vent friendship. She possessed a most 
extraordinary mind—genius, poetry, 
imagination—with these it was over. 
flowing, yet her reasoning powers and 
strength of character were almost may 
culine. I never met with such a 
union of gentleness and strength as 
in her. She was very beautiful, and 
rather fragile in form, her voice low 
and musical, her manner full of winni 
softness, but there was beneath all this 
a “hiding of power,” which those who 
saw her casually little suspected 
Her husband was a good man and a 
brave officer, but he knew little of the 
greatest excelleucies of his lovely wife, 
He was however exceedingly attached 
to her, and 1 could not help cuntin- 
ually contrasting his conduct as a hus- 
band with that of Wanlace. Mrs. Lee 
had the tact to soothe sorrow without 
dragging it forth into the broad day 
light, and by gentle cheerful conversa 
tion, and kind attempts to turn my 
attention towards those pursuits for 
which she saw I had a natural taste, 
she did more towards alleviating my 
sufferings, than the most elaborate con- 
dolences could have accomplished, 
She had only one child, a boy of nine 
years old, my little Fanny being seven. 
Henry Lee was a beautiful being, the 
most beautiful L have ever seen. To 
the utmost symmetry of face and form 
he added a most gentle and affectionate 
nature, and a mind far beyond his 
years. He and Fanny were much to- 
gether by Mrs. Lee’s wish, and we 
each took part in their instruction. It 
was delightful to see the quickness df 
Henry, and the readiness with which 
he assisted his little playmate in tasks 
which she found too difficult to conquer 
alone. 1 was already convinced that 
my daughter did not possess brilliant 
talents, and I scarcely desired that she 
should ; yet my, presumptuous heart 
formed one wish which reason might 
have told me I could scarcely hope to 
see fulfilled—that my portionless gitl 
might at some time become the wile 
Henry Lee! 
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« ‘These days of happy dreaming were 
soon to end. My husband quarrelled 
with a brother officer, and wearied of 
the army, in spite of my entreaties 
he sold his commission, and insisted 
on our returning to the cottage ; our 
tenant there having given notice to 
quit. With a heavy heart therefore I 
bade farewell to my sweet Mrs. Lee, 
never, as it proved, to see her again. 
But the day on which we parted was 
one of those destined to influence my 
' hopes and feelings for many a year,—- 
for my friend, imprudently, perhaps, ex- 
pressed a wish regarding the future 
union of our children, similar to that 
which I secretly cherished. And the 
fair boy kissed ay again and again, 
and promised that wher Papa took 
him to England he would go as soon 
as he possibly eould to see her. Poor 
hoy! he little thought how his promise 
would be fulfilled ! 

We reached London just in time to 
see my mother expire in her lodgings, 
and as soon as her funeral was over 
we went down to our cottage. We 


found however that the tenant had 
altered his mind on the subject of 
leaving, and offered to purchase the 
place at a price far above that which 
we had paid for it. 


Waulace caught 
at the offer with eagerness, and on 
receiving the purchase money, placed 
itat once in the concern of which Mr. 
Thoresby was the head, and became 
an inferior partner in it. In six months 
Thoresby and Co., were in the Gazette, 
and we were left actually without a shil- 
ling. Every wreck of our property 
was swept away in the ruin, and it was 
only through the humanity of the 
creditors exercised in my behalf, that 
our furniture escaped ; but this was 
handsomely allotted to me. Now 
commenced -our actual need. My 
sufferings had hitherto been more men- 
tal than bodily, for though often strait- 
ened, we had never wanted necessaries 
before. The furniture was sold piece 
by piece to supply our daily food, for 
the trifle which my sisters could spare 
out of their wages, was barely suffi- 
cient to provide us with shelter. We 
passed from lodging to lodging, each 
poorer than the last, and at length 
tesided in a wretched room, in a court 
near Holborn. A few months before 
this last removal I had become the 
mother of another child, and to add to 
the horrors of our situation, I had the 
unspeakable misery of seeing my little 
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boy perishing before my eyes for want 
of fresh air and healthy nourishment, 
One thing I thanked God for in my 
heart,—my elder children were spared 
this wretched struggle for existence, 
for Edward had been placed at schook 
directly on our return from Ireland, 
and the master having become attached 
to him, and pitying our misfortunes, 
had offered to retain him till his edu- 
cation was in some degree complete, 
and take the chance of our paying him 
if ever we had the power todo so. I 
never had the means but I trust that 
my son has discharged that debt long 
ago. Fanny also was at a cheap 
boarding school at Mile End, my sis- 
ters having undertaken to pay for her 
education there. 

Contrary to all expectations poor 
little Philip, my last born child con- 
tinued to drag on his life for two years, 
when a fatal accident terminated his 
sufferings. I had just taken a large 
kettle of boiling water from the fire, 
when the child who was crawling about 
the room, suddenly clasped his little 
hands around my ancle, I stumbled 
and fell ; the kettle dropped from my 
hands, my own foot was scalded, my 
child dreadfully injured, and a portion 
of the boiling liquid likewise fell on 
my husband's legs as he sate by the 
fire, sleeping off a fit of intuxication. 
Aye—you miy well start, but it is 
true: in the midst of all our distress 
when I frequently wanted even a mor- 
sel of bread for myself and my child, 
if Wanlace earned a few shillings as he 
occasionally did, by copying for an 
attorney’s clerk, he invariably disei- 
pated it in the public house, never 
coming home whilst he had a farthing 
remaining. . 

My little boy died, and my husband 
slowly recovered. For myself, despite 
my lameness, which I feel to this day, 
I was obliged to wait upon him, and 
perform all the drudgery of our 
wretched habitation,—aye, even when 
my babe lay in his coffin in a corner of 
the room. Little do the rich and 
happy, as they pass along the streets 
of the metropolis, think of the utter 
misery, the unspeakable suffering that 
is prisoned in the various habitations 
thronging the narrow streets and stifling 
courts that they pass carelessly by! I 
have often since wondered that my 
reason never forsook me. 

It was some months after this time 
that I heard of the death of my be- 
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Letters had 
occasionally passed between us, but 
though I had mentioned the circum- 
stance of my husband’s failure to her, 
I never told her of the extent of our 
wretchedness. Shall I own my se- 
cret motive? A _ mother’s feelings 
were busy at my heart, and I hoped, 
almost believed, with a fond clinging 
to the strange and romantic, that not- 
withstanding our present condition, 
my Fanny’s destiny was involved with 
Henry Lee’s, and that my fondest wish 
would yet be realised, and I feared lest 
the knowledge of our exceeding poverty 
might prove injurious to her future 
welfare. 

We lived in our poor lodgings for 
three years more. Huw we paid our 
rent aud obtained the common means 
of existence [ can scarcely tell. I 
know that one day not having tasted 
food for twentv-four hours, I yielded 
to my husband’s entreaties and went 
forth to beg! I directed my steps 
to the house of that lady who, in the 
early days of my marriage, had hinted 
her suspicions of my husband's mis- 
conduct. She was now residing in a 
fashionable street at the west end, and 
I had no difficulty in finding her house. 
I knocked, and was at once admitted ; 
and while waiting in the hall, a gentle- 
man came from the drawing-room, who 
I at once recognised as Colonel Lee. 
I trembled and turned deadly pale, and 
should have fallen had he not perceived 
that 1 was ill and supported me to a 
seat. He rang the bell, and recom- 
mending me to the care of the servant 
who appeared, he bowed and left the 
house. He evidently did not recog- 
nise me, and such was my lingering 
feeling of pride, that it was afterwards 
a relief to me to think he did not. 

My former acquaintance received me 
kindly, more kindly than I had ex- 
pected, gave me a trifle for present 
use, and requested me to call on her 
again in a few days. My heart swelled 
painfully as I took the first ‘alms I had 
ever solicited, but necessity knows no 
law, and mine was pressing. I was 
thankful Mrs. Tanner did not ask for 
my address—I fear I could not have 
given it to her. 

Notwithstanding her kindness, how- 
ever, my heart wes heavier when I re- 
turned to my lodging than when I left 
it. However, lentered my room with 
as cheerful a face as I could command, 
having purchased some provisions on the 
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way home. Wanlace burst into a ery of 
joy when he saw the handful of shi 
lings I had received in change, and 
when I told him that Mrs, Tanner 
had bid me call again shortly,’ he at 
once began to busy himself with dreams 
for the future. But I felt dispirited in 
an extraordinary degree. My mind 
was more bent and humbled by ‘the 
selfishness and meanness he displayed, 
than by any thing that had yet hap. 
pened to me. “Oh,” thought I, “is 
this the being I so loved—who once 
seemed to me the very essence of all 
that was noble and generous! Can it 
be possible that he, whose pride would 
not let him seek employment in a 
menial situation, can stoop to rejoice 
over an a/ms procured by the suppli- 
cations of his wife?” The scales had 
long partially fallen from my eyes, but 
never so entirely as now—and perhaps 
the bitterest feeling | had ever known 
was—that I never could again in any 
degree respect him. 

I frequently visited my benefactress, 
Mrs. Tanner, and the kindness of that 
lady materially added to our comforts, 
She finally caused us to remove to 
a better apartment, and procured my 
husband a situation in Mr. Tanner's 
office, which after all, I had much ado 
to persuade him to undertake. His 
salary was small, but it was wealth 
compared to our former destitution, 
and I was nearly driven to despuir, 
when from his intemperance and ill 
conduct he was dismissed. Still the 
Tanners continued to show me much 
kindness, and on my son_ leaving 
school at fifteen years of age, he was 
appointed to the place his father had 
forfeited, with a promise of a gradual 
increase of salary, should he deserve 
it. The privations I underwent in 
order to procure him _ respectable 
clothing betore his reception into the 
office, I cannot describe,—he was of 
course forced to share our confined 
apartment, and for two years more our 
distress was often extreme, At the 
end of that time, however, things 
seemed to improve.. Mr. Tanner was 
pleased. with my son’s activity and in- 
telligence, and advanced his salary 
considerably. My daughter now 
eighteen, had accomplished a sort of 
half education at the school where my 
sisters had placed her, and I made aa 
attempt to induce the mistress of the 
establishment to retain her as a teacher 
But unfertunately Fanny's talents were 
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not of the kind which fitted her for 
such an office, and 1 was oblized to 
Surrounded by a set 
of vulgar mindless school girls, and 
separated from every thing that could 
tend to exalt her mind or improve her 
manner, it is not wonderful that she 
had not risen much above the level of 
her associates. True she possessed a 
very sweet temper and affectionate 
heart, together with a remarkably 
pretty face, but still she had not the 
charms of either elegance or extraor- 
dinary intelligence. Even now I blush 
to think of the feelings of disappoint- 
ment which arose in my mind, when [J 
began to converse with my child after 
her return home. I had fancied that 
despite every adverse circumstance 
she would be naturally graceful, and 
that her mind would have expanded 
and improved as I wished it, that— 
(I may us well confess the truth at 
once)—that she would yct be a fitting 
bride for my beautiful Henry Lee. In 
short, | was unreasonable in my hopes, 
and experienced a proportionate disap- 
pointment. 

It was now necessary that something 
should be devised to meet our in- 
ereased expenditure, and a small dwell- 
ing house in the neighbourhood of 
Lincoln's Inn being vacant, we took it, 
intending to let lodgings. Mr. Tanner 
kindly'advanced us money for the pur- 
chase of furniture, which [ am thankful 
to say was repaid, though slowly aud 
by small instalments. We speedily 
removed to this new residence, and 
my life of drudgery continued, for I 
wished to spare Fanny as much as 
possible, as she had not hitherto been 
used to hard work. 

We had only continued there a few 
months, when L perceived that Fanny's 
pretty face had &ttracted the attention 
of our opposite neighbour, a young and 
thriving upholsterer, Ile was con- 
tinually finding exeuses for cominz 
over to our house, and I began to fear 
—ses fear—that Fanny herself was 
aware of lier conquest and pleased with 
it, and it gave ine a pang to think so, 
for in the face of every probability, ny 
heart still clung with undying tenacity 
tothe hope se Jong and vainly che- 
tithed, At lengih Mr. Parsons pro- 
posed, and Fanny, all blushes and hap- 
piness, informed me of it. My husband 

Was overjoyed, for Parsuns had a ra- 
pidily incieasing trade, aud an excellent 
character, and with ali Wanlacc’s own 
Vou. XVI. 
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irrecularities, he was fully aware of the 
value of such an appendage. To me the 
idea of the proposed mateh was disagree- 
able in the extreme, the more so that I 
could make no reasonable objection to 
it. As I said before he was in good 
business and bore a fair character ; he 
made the most liberal promises of kind- 
ness to my daughter. and if he was 
wanting in refinement and a liberal 
education, I was forced to own he was 
at least as cultivated as his intended 
bride. I dared not therefore express 
a disapproval of what pramised to be 
an advantageous connection, and the 
day for the wedding was fixed. 

The morning before it was to take 
place, I was informed that a gentleman 
wished to see me, und on entering the 
parlour I beheld a tall elegant young 
man of one and twenty or thereabouts, 
whose features were vaguely familiar to 
me, but it was not till he asked me if 
I remembered him, that I recognised 
Henry Lee! my brain reeled with con- 
flicting thonghts, Had he come to 
snatch my child from the fate whieh 
appeared to me so hard a one, come 
pared with that [ had loved to imaginé 
fur her? No, I felt that this was one 
of the cheateries of fortune which I 
had so often experienced, and I almost 
bluined myself for my casily yielded 
consent to Fanny's marriage. But 
some little time elapsed before Henry 
enquired for his old playmate, and then 
it was with an air not of coldness, but 
guict interest, which showed me that 
though he remembered her as a child 
his heart bad not grown up with hers 
] mentioned her approaching marriage, 
he smiled, and congratulated me; and 
then colouring a little, claimed my fe 
licitations on a similar event, 

“ Indeed,” said he, “ had it not been 
for this, IT should not have known 
where to find you. I was at my sor 
licitor’s this morning on business con- 
nected with my approaching marriage, 
and whilst there, saw a young man 
whose features seemed familiar to me. 
I enquired trom Mr. Tanner who he 
waz, and learnt that he was in the em- 
ploy of Mr. T.’s brother, the merchaut, 
from whom he had just brought a mes- 
sage, aud that his name was Wunlace. 
I was at once satisfied that he was 
your son, and having obtained your 
address from him, immediately made 
my way here.” 

We converse! for an hour princi- 
pally on old times, and _— heard 
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from him the particulars. of his dear 
mother's death, which took place after 
a very short illness. He gave me a 
ring which she had purchased a few 
weeks before her decease, saying he 
knew it was intended for me, but that 
as my last letter had contained no ad- 
dress, she did not know where to send 
it, or to write to me. I shed many 
tears over that little memento of aflec- 
tion,—the atom into which all my 
hopes and fancies seemed resolved— 
the tiny nucleus around which alone 
their memories might cluster for the 
future. Henry could not stay to see 
Fanny, she had gone out with a friend 
to make some necessary purchases,and 
my guest smilingly told me that his 
bride elect would be waiting for him 
to take their usual drive. He was 
married in a few days afterwards, and 
immediately set out for the continent. 
I have never seen him since. When 
he was gone I flung my apron over my 
head and wept bitterly. Here was the 
final breaking up of my one bright de- 
lusion, which unreal and unreasonable 
as it was, had for years danced before 
me, shedding a fitful light over the 
future. I could scarcely believe that 
it had vanished—I seemed to move in 
a dark dream; so much had I accus- 
tomed myself to hope for the future, 
that my heart refused to believe in the 
fallacy of its cherished visions. 

The next day dawned, and found me 
calmer though dreadfully depressed. 
With trembling hands | arrayed my 
daughter in her bridal attire, and kissed 
and blest her mechanically ; but I 
went about the house all day, feeling 
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Tue ancient principle of the constitu- 
tion of England was unquestionably to 
entrust as far as possible the adminis- 
tration of the laws to the people them- 
selves, free from any direct interfer- 
ence on the part of the executive. 
This principle, which is the true safe- 
guard of British liberty, pervaded 
every department of the administration 
of the law. . Trial by jury, the boasted 
palladium of our freedom, was in it- 
self only a particular application, and, 
perhaps, not the most important one 
of this general principle, which we 


find pervading every part of the ad- 
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as if some sudden misfortune had be- 
fallen me, and I felt unhappy to think 
that I could not sympathise in Fanny’s 
evident satisfaction—that I felt ac 
tually vexed at her for being contented 
with her fortune. I shut my eyes to 
the truth that if she had possessed that 
exceeding refinement of mind which I 
once hoped would have been her por- 
tion, she would perhaps have been less 
happy ; but her destiny was in wiser 
hands than mine. 

Shortly afterwards my son made an 
imprudent match with a young woman 
of idle and extravagant habits, lost his 
situation as his father had formerly 
done, and is now keeping a small pub- 
lic house in Whitechapel. My daugh- 
ter and her husband were kind to me 
as far as they had the power to be so, 
but they bad a large family, and could 
not undertake my entire support. My 
husband died a few months after 
Fanny’s marriage, and I had rather 
draw a veil over his latter days, which, 
I grieve to say, were unmarked by any 
traits of better and nobler nature than 
he had hitherto shewn. On his de- 
cease, I took courage and wrote to 
Colonel Lee, who at once agreed to 
make me a small annual allowance, 
With this, and what my daughter can 
spare I manage to live, and thank God 
for the peace that has settled on the 
evening of my life. I wish thut all young 
and romantic girls who are about to 
rush into an imprudent marriage could 
hear my story. I think they would 
ullow that it verifies the old proverb, 
“ Marry in haste and repent at lei 
sure |” 
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ministration of public affairs. The 
appointment of sheriffs, and other 
county officers; the placing in the 
commission of the peace of the prin- 
cipal men of each district; the very 
institution of parish constables; the 
existence of the militia force, offi- 
cered not by the crown, but by the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, were 
all so many instances of the applica 
tion of this principle. In_ every 
case, the local administration of 
affairs was confided to the residents 
in each vicinity, while, on the other 
hand, the crown exercised an uncom 
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trolled authority over all the appoint- 
ments, concerning the management of 
the affairs of the nation at large. 

Thisdistribution ofauthority through- 
out all ranks and classes, was attended 
with advantages that could be scarcely 
realized under any other principle of 
government. By throwing the respon- 
sibility of the peace and order of the 
county upon those naturally most in- 
terested in its welfare, it made, per- 
haps, the most effectual provision for 
the proper administration of affairs, 
while liberty was effectually secured 
by placing the execution of the laws 
in the hands of officers independent of 
the crown. A tyrant could not, by the 
the form of the constitution, destroy 
the liberties of England, until he had 
made partizans at least of the great 
mass of the country gentlemen, and 
the freemen in the towns. He could 
not pack a jury without having a she- 
riff under his controul; he could 
searcely violate the liberties of the 
humblest peasant, while an independ- 
ent bench of magistrates administered 
the laws. There was, too, this ob- 
vious advantage in such an arrange- 
ment, that it actively attached to the 
constitution a large and influential 
class of men in whom it reposed its 
confidences and its trust. 

Of late years, a complete and silent 
revolution has been effected in the 
constitution of England, which is not 
the less alarming because it has been un- 
observed. The CENTRALIZATION princi- 
ple, which owed its origin, in modern 
times perhaps, to the selfish and daring 
policy of Napoleon which, at all events, 
was the child of the French revolution, 
and carried by the emperor to its ut- 
most height, has naturally become the 
favourite of modern statesmen of all 
parties. The temptation was irresist- 
ible of having everything under their 
own immediate controul; and for the 
last twenty or thirty years, the ten- 
dency of all British legislation has been 
to concentrate authority, instead of 
distributing it ; to bring every depart- 
ment of public affairs under the direct 
and immediate controul of the central 
government. The process has been 
going on insensibly, but surely. One 
by one, the ancient local jurisdictions 
have been abolished, and their powers 
more or less openly transferred to the 
crown, that is, to the minister, or to 

ionaries under his immediate in- 
» The poor law is to be admi- 
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nistered, not as of old, by the gentry 
and rate-payers of each parish, but by 
three despotic commissioners named 
by the ministers. For the old system 
of parish constables, we have in Eng- 
land the gradual introduction of a 
rural police ; and finally, for the sys- 
tem of an unpaid magistracy, composed 
of the gentry of the country, we have 
an attempt made to introduce the 
system of functionaries paid by the go- 
vernment, and practically removable at 
their pleasure. 

We believe the spread of this cen- 
tralization principle, the child of de- 
mocratic despotism to be the ruin of 
the liberties, and the constitution of 
Britain. In Ireland it is that its in- 
troduction has been first successfully 
attempted, and by all governments, a 
resolute and systematic policy, pur 
sued, to take power from the gentry 
and the people, and lodge it in the 
hands of the crown. That the prin- 
ciple is not intended to rest with Ire- 
land, is now manifest enongh, but with 
Ireland for obvious reasons it was easier 
to commence this innovation upon 
the constitution. ae divided 
as we are, there is no right invaded in - 
Ireland, that you will not find some 
party to’ applaud the encroachment. 
Take power from the gentry, in 
the commission of the peace, and those 
who call themselves the popular party, 
are sure to be on your side. Destroy 
the ancient corporations with their 
chartered magistracy, and their popu- 
larly-elected sheriffs, and you have 
the same party to urge you forward ; 
incorporate the new bodies, but place 
the sheriffs and the magistracy under 
the crown; and in this new applica- 
tion of the centralization principle, 
you are cheered by the great bulk of 
the gentry, and the Protestants. Thus, 
in our mutual contests, the executive 
have invariably stepped in to appro- 
priate the power to themselves. The 
circumstances of the country which 
have made it easy for them to do so, 
supply, at the same time, the excuse, 
since to whichever party you entrust 
a power, or privilege, you have the 
distrust and the suspicion of the other. 

Accordingly, in Ireland, the cen- 
tralization principle is now of almost 
universal application. Our sheriffs 
have been cashiered at the pleasure of 
the Lord Lieutenant, and persons se- 
lected by his own eaprice appointed in 
their room. For our old police, subject 
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to the controul of the magistracy, the 
coporations, or the inhabitants, we 
have substituted a gens d'armerie, a 
standing army of constabulary, paid 
hy the counties, but officered by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and under the abso- 
lute controul of one individual, or mi- 
litary commander in chief ; and though 
an unpaid magistracy is not as yet no- 
minally abolished; yet there is substi- 
tuted for it to a great extent, a corps 
of functionaries unknown to the consti- 
tution, and abhorrent to its principles, 
half police-officers, half justices of the 
peace, appointed by the government, 
and altogether dependent on them for 
their bread. 

We are not about in these few 
pages which we can devote to this ar- 
ticle to discuss the entire stipendiary 
system. Our immediate object is to 
call the attention of our readers to 
one instance of the system pursued in 
reference to the magistracy. The 
principle of the stipendiary system is 
avowedly this: to appoint a body of 
men to the commission of the peace, 
who may be merely the functionaries 
of government, selected by them for 
their political opinions, and from the 
terms of their appointment to be merely 
the tools of the Lord Lieutenant. 
These are sent into every district 
where they may be deemed necessary, 
to watch, controul, and spy upon the 
local and unpaid magistracy ; to report 
their conduct to government, and for- 
ward their complaints or observations; 
in a word, to be the real and acting 
magistrates to whom the gentry are 
merely to be accesories ; while this 
position of the stipendiary, if not 
readily acceded to, wiil be enforced by 
letters from the castle, addressed to 
the refractory, and by au occasional 
removal upon the earliest pretext of 
the most obstinate or the most inde- 
pendent from the commission of the 
peace. This system cannot, of course, 
at once produce its full effect ; but the 
obvious tendency, and the slow but 
sure result must be to make the ma- 
gistracy of Ireland, under whatever 
name or shape, the mere creatures of 
the crown. 

The instance to which we now pur- 
pose very briefly to direct the attention 
of our readers is, that of the removal 
from the commission of the peace of the 
Honourable James King, only brother 
of Lord Kingston. We are not aware 
that the facts connected with this mat- 





ter, have yet been -brought before 
the public, although nearly a year has 
elapsed since the supersedeas has been 
issued. For some time after this occur. 
red, the death of his father, anda ne. 
cessary absence from Irelend, prevented 
Mr. King from communicating with his 
friends fully on the subject. For se- 
veral months the facts have been known 
to us; circumstances which it is not 
necessary to mention, have prevented 
us from giving them publicity. We 
had hoped, indeed, that the session 
would not have closed without some 
explanation having been asked in par. 
liament of this transaction. It is not 
yet, however, too late, as far as our 
humble efforts can avail, to expose the 
conduct of the government, and_ vin, 
dicate the character of one of the 
most excellent and estimable members 
of society. 

We believe there are few men who 
have been more fortunate in winning 
the esteem and affection of all who 
knew him than the gentleman whose 
treatment by the Government we haye 
now to record. Educated (unlike 
too many of the sons of our Irish no- 
bility), in our own university, he 
passed through its course of education 
with high and repeated distinctions. 
He was, many years ago, earnestly 
invited by some of its most distin- 
guished members, to offer himself as 
a candidate for its representation, in 
opposition to the principles of eman- 
cipation, an invitation which was de- 
clined, but which the character of those 
who gave it made a high testimoay to 
his worth and his attainments. Uni- 
versally respected in private life for 
the probity of h's conduct, and _be- 
loved for the mildness of his character 
by the people who never hesitated to 
declare the unmixed coafidénce which 
they confided in his magisterial de- 
cisions, — above those of any other 
magistrate on the bench, admitted to 
possess general in‘ormation, and a 
knowledge of law far superior to the 
generality of country geailemea,—it 
night, perhaps, have been expected 
that he would have escaped the super- 
sedeas even of Lord Plunkett. 

Mr. King was, however, a Pro- 
testant both in religion and polities; 
deeply impressed with the truth of his 
religion, he used all his influence to 
promote it's diffusion. His active la- 
hours in the cause of Scriptural edu- 


cation,—in endeavours to promote the, 
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circulation’ of the Bible, in building 
churches im new situations where the 
voice of a Protestant clergyman had 
néver, perhaps, been heard,—his de- 
termined resistance to Popery, re- 
lizious and political, naturally exposed 
him to the enmity of the priests. 
At the last general election, having 
been induced to offer himself as a 
candidate for the county of Cork, in 
opposition to the government, his po- 
litical principles were well known ; 
they were those which, with some per- 
sons, it is the fashion to call ultra 
Protestant, a designation which means 
simply that the person to whom it is 
applied is one who will make principle 
and not expediency his guide, and will 
not bend from the plain path of duty 
to suit the convenience of party. Well, 
would it have been for the Protest- 
ants of Ireland that they had never 
been represented by any but ultra- 
Protestants. 

These qualities, however, were not 
well adapted to gain for him the ap- 
probation of the present governors 
of Ireland. An opportunity soon of- 
fered for proving this. 

It appears that a stipendiary had 
been seat to Mitchellstown, the resi- 
dence of Mr. King, a gentleman whose 
appointment gave rise to no little dis- 
cussion. Mr. O’Brien, formerly an 
apothecary in the town of Cashel, 
whose appointment to the commission 
of the peace was generally believed to 
be owing to his activity as a radical 
electioneerer in that borough. This 
gentleman was sent to Mitchellstown, 
armed with her Majesty’s commission 
of the peate, to watch and control the 
actions of the unpaid magistracy of 
that district. 

Daring the latter years of the life 
of the late Ear! of Kingston, owing 
to his unfortunate indisposition, his 
estates were under the management 
of the Court of Chancery, aud the 
usual results of such a state of things 
appeared. Most extensive depre- 

ations were committed upon the 
woods upon the estate,--especially on 
hedgerows. Great numbers of large 
trees were cut down, to such an ex- 
tent as seriously to disfigure the ap- 
pearance of the country. ‘To such an 
extent was this system of injury car- 
ried that the police made a special 
report to government upon the sub- 
Ject.. Mr. King who was the only 
member of the family then resident at 
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Mitchellstown, felt it his duty to ex- 
ert himself to the utmost te put a stop 
to these serious depredations. 

The property in growing timber in. 
Ireland has been protected by several 
statutory enactments ; among others, 
by 9th George IV., c. 55., which em- 
powers any magistrate to issue a search’ 
warrant for timber thus fraudulently 
cut down; and if timber to a certain 
value is found on the premises of any 
one with his knowledge,—unless that 
person shall satisfy the magistrate or 
magistrates before whom he is brought 
that he came by the same lawfully,— 
he or they are empowered to convict 
him in a penalty of 27. and the value 
of the timber ; it is provided, however, 
that, if he be convicted by a single 
magistrate, he has the right of appeal. 
In case the timber is found, any ma- 
gistrate is further empowered to issue 
in the first instance his warrant for 
the apprehension of the party, and, 
having brought him before him ‘to 
decide the case. 

Four large elm trees having been 
cut down, Mr. King granted a search 
warrant under this act,—they were 
found by the police on the premises of 
a man named James Tobin, and oath 
having been made of this fact, Mr. 
King issued a warrant for his appre- 
hension ; this warrant the police de- 
clared themselves unable to execute, 
as Tobin kept out of the way, and the 
police cmstable assured Mr. King 
that he would escape the enas of jus- 
tice unless he was thrown off his guard 
by issuing a summons to the petty 
sessions. To these solicitations ‘of 
the constable, Mr. King yielded; the 
summons wasissued, and Tobin, thrown 
off his guard, believed himself safe 
until the petty sessions were passed ; 
he was accordingly arrested by the 
police, uader the warrant provigualy 
issued, brought. before Mr. King, and 
convicted in the full penalty of two 
pounds. 

Nothing can be clearer than this: 
that, under the Act referred to, Mr. 
King was justified in issuing his war- 
rant; that, having issued that war- 
rant, he was bound to decide on the 
ease of Tobin when brought before 
him; he had no power to detain him 
one hour in custody without so de- 
ciding. The only possible impro- 
priety that could be charged upon him 
was his permitting the summons to be 
used as a decoy to throw the guilty 
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party off his guard, and bring him 
within reach of the warrant. If this 
was an error, it certainly was not one 
that deserved dismissal from the com- 
mission. 

Mr. O’Brien, however, could not 
let'pass the opportunity of displaying 
his vigilance by preferring a complaint 
against a magistrate, and that magis- 
trate Mr. King. He accordingly ad- 
dressed the following report to the 
castle :— 


County oF Cork. 


— 


Tue following circumstance seriously 
affecting the administration of justice has 
eccurred here within the last few days. 
“ On the 23d of April, the annexed 
information (No. 1.) was sworn before 
the Honourable James King, who on the 
same day granted the search warrant, 
(No.2.) under the authority of this war- 
rant the police and woodranger proceeded 
to James Tobin’s of Glanduff, and they 
found concealed in an out house of his, 
two pieces of elm, but they did not find, 
and of course could not arrest Tobin at 
the time. On the 24th of April, Mr. King 
granted the annexed summons (No. 3.) 
for Tobin to appear at the petty sessions 
of this town on the 26th, and on the 
25th Tobin came to town, for the pur- 
pose (as he alleges) of preparing for his 
defenve on the next day. Mr. King on 
hearing that Tobin was in town, ordered 
the police to arrest Tobin, and at 5 o'clock 
the same evening, (the petty sessions to be 
held the next day) he had him brought 
before him at the house of the clerk of 
the petty sessions, and convicted him in 
the penalty of two pounds, together with 
costs, and fifteen shillings the value of the 
timber, as will appear by the warrant (a 
copy of which I also annex marked No. 
4.) at the time this decision was made by 
Mr. King, Doctor O'Neil and I were in 
the town, and he did not consult either 
of us. The case of “the Earl of Kinys- 
ton against James Tobin,” was regularly 
entered on the petty sessions book, and 
on its being called the next day, Doctor 
O'Neil chairman, Mr. King and I being 
present, the entry made was “no prose- 
cution, the defendant appeared by his at- 
torney.” Tobin remained in jail until the 
27th, when he having lodge. an appeal 
to the quarter sessions, and giveu the ne- 
cessary security to prosecute the appeal, 
I liberated him. 
«I feel bound to report this case with 
a view to the prevention (if possible) of 
@ similar occurrence; as also to obtain 
such information on the subject, as is ne- 





cessary for the regulation of my own con. 
duct in sich matters. I think it rightto 
add that the public here are greatly 
alarmed at the possibility of such a pro- 
ceeding being legal, and feel, that if any 
magistrate have such a power, the insti- 
tution of petty sessions is of no value, 
and they cannot have confidence in the 
administration of such justice. I need 
not state how fatal to the peace and wel- 
fare of society such feelings are. A report 
of the proceeding appeared in the « Tip. 
perary Free Press” newspaper of the 
27th of April. 

To enable you to understand this mat- 
ter fully, it may be necessary for me to 
state that the Earl of Kingston, the no- 
minal plaintiff in Tobin's case, is incapa- 
ble of attending to his own affairs, which 
are managed by a committee (the countess 
of Kingston and Honourable Captain 
King who reside in England,) the pro- 
perty is in chancery. and the Honourable 
James King, the only member of the fa- 
mily who has resided here since last De. 
cember, is the representative of the com- 
mittee, and caretaker of the property ; so 
that he may be fairly considered as the 
real plaintiff in this case ;—the same may 
be said of three-fourths of the cases un- 
der the timber acts brought before petty 
sessions here during the last winter,—he 
has really been the promoter of the pro- 
ceedings in many of them, The wood- 
rangers and stewards act under his diree- 
tions, and he has afterwards decided or 
attempted to decide, on them, accord. 
ing to his own views. J fear he labours 
under the lamentable error that the pre- 
sent government is not sufficiently an- 
xious to punish offenders, and I know he 
entertains the opinion that severe, indeed 
extreme punishment even in the most 
trivial cases is the best way to prevent 
crime, and improve the moral habits of 
the people. I therefore have had a great 
deal of difficulty in guarding against the 
consequences of his mistaken notions. I 
have no doubt that in Tobin’s case, Mr. 
King was influenced by these opinions. 
He had to go to Lord Mountcashel’s on 
petty sessions day, and was not certain of 
being able to return in time to attend, he 
considered the case so bad that it was de- 
serving of the severest punishment, the in- 
fliction of which by Doctor O'Neil, and 
me, he could not be so certain of ; I have 
no doubt but he felt he had the power to 
act as he did, for it is but justice to him 
to state that I think him incapable of 
acting corruptly, and that, even though 
he may not approve of what is law, yet 
he would act legally according to his 
judgement, at the same time forcing the 
construction of the law as far as he could 

to meet his own opinions. I willingly 
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add that he has been personally kind and 
attentive to me during my residence here, 
I regret his conduct in this matter very 
much, but feel I would not be doing my 
duty if I did not submit it for the consi- 
deration of government. 
(Signed) Joun O’Bauten, S, M. 

Mitchelstown, May 2th, 1829. 


This was followed by the following 
letter from the Castle :— 


Dublin Castle, 18th of May, 1339. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit by the 
Lord Lieutenant's desire. a copy of a re- 
port from Mr. O’Brien, S. M. with regard 
to certain proceedings in the case of a 
man named Tobin, in order that you 
may have an opportunity of offering such 
explanation as you may wish, on the sub- 
ject. 

; I have the honour to be Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
T. Drummonp. 
The Honourable James King, 
Mitchelstown. 


In reply to this letter Mr. King 
forwarded a full and long statement 
of the facts of the case, as we have 
detailed it, — distinctly and clearly 
correcting the mistake that he had 
changed his mind after issuing the 
summons, but that the summons was 
issued at the instance of the police 
constable to enable him to execute the 
warrant, and enclosing the affidavit of 
the police constable, to the effect that, 
having attempted to execute the war- 
rant issued by Mr. King, and having 
reason to believe that Tobin was about 
to abscond, he suggested the issuing 
of the summons as the only means of 
enabling him to execute the warrant, 
(not in the expectation that Tobin 
would obey the summons, which it 
was quite manifest he would not 
but simply to throw him off his 
guard.)* He urged that he had done 
nothing which he had not a clear 
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right ‘to do. That the ‘oase was a 
plain one, in which he thought it 
quite unnecessary to consult a second 
magistrate, especially as the act gave 
an appeal from conviction by a single 
magistrate,——thus expressly providing 
against the possibility of injustice. He 
relied especially on the 9 Geo, IV. 
c. 54. s. Ist., which desired that, in 
other cases heard before a single ma- 
gistrate, he should reserve the case 
for the assistance of a second, if he 
was not satisfied in his own mind,— 
that when the person had been regu- 
larly arrested, he had no power to 
reserve the case and keep the party in 
custody, he was bound to decid ; and 
that to reserve the case for another 
magistrate would be contrary to the 
spirit and intention of the Act. 

On the 18th of June the following 
letter was addressed to Mr. King :— 


Dublin Castle, 18th of June, 1839. 
Sir, 

I am commanded by the Lord Lieu. 
tenant to acquaint you, that upon a full 
consideration of thereportof Mr. O’Brien, 
stipendiary magistrate at Mitchelstowa, 
dated the 9th of March last, and of your 
letter of the 11th instant ; his Excellency 
will feel it his duty to call the se- 
rious attention of the Lord Chancellor to 
your conduct, as detailed in that report, 
as soon as the legal proceedings now 
pending in the case of Tobin, shall be 
terminated. The Lord Lieutenant has 
come to that decision in consequence of 
the following facts: —That on the 24th 
of April you summoned James Tobin to 
appear before the petty sessions at Mit. 
chelstown on the 26th, to answer the 
charge of having stolen timber, the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Kingston; that on 
the 25th, when Tobin was at Mitchels- 
town (preparing, as he states, for his de- 
fence), you brought him up by warrant 
before yourself, and convicted him in the 
penalty of two pounds, or two months im- 
prisonment, with hard labour, thereby ar- 
bitrarily setting aside the course of pro. 





* County of Cork ) The information of Thomas Casey, acting constable of police now 
; stationed at Mitchelstown, in said county, who being duly sworn on 


the Holy Evangelists and examined, deposeth that he received private information 
that a person named James Tobin, against whom there was a charge for having a 
quantity of stolen timber in his possession, intended to leave the country until after 
the Honourable James King would leave this neighbourhood to avoid being punished 
for same, saith that on Wednesday the 24th instant, he informed the said Honourable 
James King of his having heard so, who then directed a summons to be issued against 
said Tobin for the purpose of enabling the said Thomas Casey to make good his arrest, 
Sworn before me this 26th day of April, 1839. 


Tuomas Casey, 


James KING, 
26th of April, a.v. 1839, 
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ceeding inatituted by yourself, and taking 
also upon yourself the sole decision in a 
case, Which your own summons had re- 
served for hearing on a Jater day, and be- 
fore another tribunal. 

Referring to these facts, which are es- 
tablished by the documents before the 
government, and which are not denied 
ia your letter, his Excellency considers 

our proceedings in this case at variance 
ulike with the form and the spirit of the 
rules luid down for the guidance of magis- 
trates in the discharye of their duties. 
I have the honour to be Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
Avex. Macponnett. 
The Honourable James King, 
1, Hall Place, Circus Road. 


We pray our readers special atten- 
tion to the concluding paragraph, 
“ the rules laid down for the guidance 
of magistrates.” This breathes the 
spirit of the entire. The unpaid ma- 
gistracy are to be dealt with not as an 
independent body—but as a corps of 
stipendiaries, amenable to the disci- 
pee of the Lord Lieutenant, and to 

regulated by his rules. 

To this letter Mr. King replied. 


No. 1, Hall Place, Circus Road 
June 2lst, a.v. 1839. 
Sir, 

I had the honour to receive his Excel- 
lency’s communication relating to James 
Tobin's ¢ase, in your letter of the 18th 
of June, yesterday evening, and I am Jed 
to think from it, that his Excellency had 
not perused the statement, which I men- 
tioned in my letter of the 11}th, as about 
to be forwarded for his further inform- 
ation. 

The result of the trial of the appeal 
in the matter of James Tobin, I have 
not yet heard of, but whatever that result 
may be, I shall frel, (as 1 have already 
given the government to understand I do 
fell,) perfectly confident not ouly of the 
integrity of my motives, but of the pro- 
priety and necessity of the conduct pur- 
sued by me as a magistrate, under the 
circumstances of Tobin's case, and for the 
reasons detailed by me in my view of the 
law of the case in questivn, for if I had 
pursued the course sugyested in your letter 
as theone which in hisExcellency's opinion 
I should have done, not only might James 
Tobin not Lave been at all amenable to 
justice, (for | had no reason to suppose 
that he would have voluntarily surrendered 
himself to appear on the petty sessions 
day,) but I further do conceive, (and in 
this view I am confirmed by the opinions 
of friends well versed in the law, with 





whom I have consulted,) that I might 
have subjected myself to a civil action, if 
the man having been brought before me 
I had declined to adjudicate upon his 
case, pursuant to the powers vested in me 
by the law, Indeed, as suggested in my 
former statement, and the reference to 
the acts of parliament, there appeared but 
one of two courses open to me, viz. either 
to discharge the prisoner, (which I do not 
presume it will be contended I ought to 
have done,) or else to adjudicate at once 
upon his case, which was the course I de. 
termined to pursue; and I conceive that 
I should have acted altogether illegally if 
I had detained him in custody without a 
hearing, being invested with a power, and 
even required by the uct of parliament to 
hear the facts of the case; the result. of 
which hearing might have been (as the 
prisoner would have a right to allege,) 
his immediate’ discharge. I may now 
take leave to state the facts, viz. that I 
did not issue any fresh summons to have 
James Tobin brought before me‘ on the 
o:iginal warrant issued, and being so 
brought before me, 1 found myself bound 
to adjudicate according to the evidence 
given. I would again reler to the act of 
Geo, 4. c. 54. 8. 1,, coupled with the 9th 
of Geo, 4. c. 55., as laying down the law 
upon which I considered it obligatory 
upon me to act, without directing the 
prisoner to be taken, or to appear be- 
fore any two other magistrates, I also 
take leave to refer his Excellency again 
to the evidence of Thomas Casey, as 
evincing the great probability that justice 
would have been altogether eluded if the 
conviction had not taken place when it 
did: my statement has been considered 
sufficient by friends here, competent to 
form an opinion on the case, and if his 
Excellency still think it necessary to call 
the serious attention of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland to the subject, I must 
say that I shali look forward with some 
satisfaction to such a reference, because 
from the Lord Chancellor's experience, 
legal knowledge, and justice, 1 may, I 
hope, anticipate, a very full acquittal; 
and if such reference shall be made, [ 
trust his Excellency will think it but due 
to me that the statement upon the law 
which I have adverted to, as well as my 
other letters and this present one,—shall 
at the same time be laid before the Lord 

Chancellor for his consideration, 
I have the honour to remain Sir, 

Very faithfully yours, 

James Kye. 

To Alexander Macdonnell, Eq. 

&e. &e.  Custle. 


A portion of the documents re- 
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ferred to: had not been forwarded to 
his'Excellency at once, but in his first 
letter, Mr. King had intimated his in- 
tention of forwarding them. It does 
not appear that the Lord Lieutenant 
thought it necessary to wait for them 
before making up his mind. Mr. 
King accordingly thought it necessary 
to write to the Lord Chancellor, re- 
questing him to peruse these docu- 
ments before deciding on his case. 

On the 23d of July he received the 
following letter from Lord Plunket. 


Ballinrobe, July 23d, 1839. 
Sir, 

I received your letter of the 28th of 
June, relating to your conduct in the con- 
viction of James Tobin, and I postponed 
my answer until I should formally receive 
from the Lord Lieutenant the communi- 
cation which your letter stated it was his 
intention to make to me on that subject. 
His Excellency waited, 1 presume, for 
the result of the appeal to the sessions at 
Kanturk against the conviction which had 
taken place before you. Their decision 
took place on the 17th of this month, 
and 1 have received a letter from Mr, 
Drummond stating that his Excellency 
has fully considered the case, and is de- 
cidedly of opinion that you should be re- 
moved from the commission of the peace. 
All the documents referred to in your 
letters 11th and 18th of June to Mr. 
Drummond, and of the 21st of June to 
Mr. Macdonftell have been laid before me, 
including the information of Thomas 
Casey of the 25th and 26th of April, 
1839, the letter of the 9th of May, 1839 
from Mr. John O’Brien the stipendiary 
magistrate, to Mr. Drummond. I have 
read them with an anxious desire to fiud 
some ground on which I could feel justi- 
fied in allowing your name to remain in 
the commission of the peace, and I regret 
to say that I am not enabled to arrive at 
such a conclusion, The grounds on which 
his Excellency appears to me to have 
formed, his opinions are in substance 
these :—that you on the 24th of April 
summoned Tobin to appear on the 26th 
before the petty sessions at Mitchelstown, 
to answer the charge of having stolen 
timber the property of Lord Kingston, and 
that on the 25th, when he was at Mit- 
chelstown in obedience to the summons, 
you brought him before yourself alone, 
summarily convicted him, and sentenced 
him to imprisonment for two months in 
the house of correction at hard labour, or 
to pay the sum of two pounds as a fine, 
also the sum of fifteen shillings as the 
value of the timber. This sum of fifteen 
Shillings to be paid to Lord Kingston, or 
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the committee of, his.estate ; thus, as. his 
Excellency observes, arbitrarily. setting 
aside the course of proceeding instituted 
by yourself, and taking upon you the de- 
cision of a caze which your own summons 
had reserved for hearing on a later. day, 
before another tribunal. I have further 
to observe to you that such a course. of 
proceeding which in any case would have 
been unwarrantable was peculiaily so in 
a case, where the alledged offence, was 
against the property of Lord Kingston 
your father, and of which you are the 
ostensible manager under the authority of 
the committee of the estate: that the 
two other magistrates who were to pre- 
side at the petty sessions were on the 
spot, that you held no communication 
with them on the subject. There does not 
appear to have been any sufficient reasons 
for anticipating in this manner the de- 
cision of the petty sessions, for although 
it is intimated that there was an appre- 
hension that Tobin might abscond, it is 
observable that the information of Casey 
in which he states that he had received 
private information that Tobin intended 
to leave the country was not sworn until 
the 26th and the conviction took place 
on the 25th, indeed the statement of 
Casey does not intimate an apprehension 
of Tobin finally absconding so as to de- 
feat the purposes of ju-tice; but merely 
that it was his intention to abscond until 
you should leave the country. It is ob- 
vions that the question here is not at all 
connected with the guilt or innocence of 
Tobin, or with the correctness of the 
conviction in point of form or®of substance 
or with the grounds on which that con- 
vietion was reversed by the sessions at 
Kanturk, but solely on the grotinds to 
which I have already alverted, It is a 
satisfaction to me to be enabled to state 
that there does not rest in my mind any 
imputation on your desire to do justice in 
the particular case, or any intention to 
do injustice to an innocent person, but on 
the extreme indiscretion and intemperate 
use of your magisterial authority, in as- 
suming to yourself the duty of deciding 
on your own single opinion in a case 
where you were substantially a party, 
aud in the absence of the magistrates who 
were on the spot, to whom you had ori- 
ginally referred the case, and before whom 
the accused party had reason to* suppose 
he would have to submit his defence. 
Under such circumstances it appears to 
me inconsistent with a due sense of pub. 
lic justice, to leave you in the situation 
of a magistrate for the county, and I beg 
to assure you that it is with extreme te- 
luctance I feel myself obliged to take 
such a step in the case of a gentleman of 
your rank ard character, and for whom 
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individually I beg leave to express my 
respect. 
I have the honor to be &c. &c, Sir. 
Your obedient servant, 
Piunkett, C. 
The Honourable James King, &c. &c. 


Upon this letter of the Chanceller, 
it is necessary that we should say but a 
few words—First as to the appeals of 
the Sessions at Kanturk. At these 
sessions the conviction of Tobin was 
quashed, on the ground thut it did not 
specify the amount of the value of the 
timber stolen. It may be presumed that 
Tobin's defenders had no better defence 
when they relied upon this formal objec- 
tion—at all events it is clear that this 
was no judgment on either the legality 
or propriety of the original conviction 
—and accordingly the Lord Chancellor 
declares that the step he takes has no 
reference relative to the legality or 
propriety of the conviction itself.— 
Yetthe Lord Lieutenant is represented 
as waiting for the result of that appeal. 
Why ? if the decision on Mr. King’s 
case was to be altogether irrespective of 
that result— This isin effect, an admis- 
sion distinct and unequivocal—that 
the Lord Lieutenant waited for that 
appeal in hopes that its issue might 
supply him with a pretext for the de- 
termination already formed—as Mr. 
King very properly observed, in a 
spirited reply to the Chancellor's 
letter. Disappointed in this, he still 
carried his determination into ef- 
fect. 

2d. There is no evidence whatever 
that Tobin was at Mitchellstown on 
the 25th, in obedience to the summons 
to appear on the 26th, on the con- 
trary it is quite obvious that he had 
no idea whatever of appearing since 
the sworn informations of Casey, the 
police constable were, that he was 
keeping out of the way until thrown 
off his guard by the issuing of the 
summons. 

3d. It is quite unnecessary for us 
to refer again to the misrepresent- 
ation so often exposed, that the deci- 
sion by a single magistrate on this case 
was a change from the summons—the 
warrant was issued before the sum- 
mons, that warrant being in the hands 
of the police they were bound to exe- 
cute it--when the man was apprehended 
the magistrate before whom he was 
brought was bound at once to decide, 


He had no power to continue his 
imprisonment one hour. 

4th. It is quite untrue that in any 
sense of the word Mr. King was him- 
self the plaintiff. He was not the 
ostensible or actual manager of the 
estate. 

5th. The observation as to Casey's 
information not being sworn until the 
26th must surely have been the result 
of a wilful inattention to the facts—it 
was when a memorial was threatened 
against Mr. King that he deemed it 
prudent to obtain Casey's sworn ac- 
count of the information previously 
given on which he had acted. 

6th and lastly, we pray attention to 
the singvlar admission that there was 
no wish to do injustice—and to the 
expressions of respect with which the 
letter of the Chancellor concludes,— 

There is not so much as the allega- 
tion that there was any illegality in the 
conduct pursued. 

Under such circumstances, we can 
only wonder where were to be found the 
reasons for the dismissal. We must 
refer for them to Mr. O'Brien's ori- 
ginal complaint—a complaint not con- 
fined to the alleged occasion of his 
report ; but stating Mr. King’s ge- 
neral dissatisfaction with the policy of 
the present government. Here is 
the gravamen of the charge. This 
was the real crime to be punished, the 
conviction of Tobin was but the pre- 
text. We may understand, too, from 
this report, something of the nature 
of the services which the stipendiaries 
are expected to render, in the shape of 
reports as to the private opinions of 
the gentlemen with whom an inter- 
change of the courtesies of life, or of 
generous hospitality may bring them 
into contact. Mr, King’s real offence 
was, that he distrusted the government 
—that he did not choose to consult their 
creatures, and that in a case in which 
the law authorized, nay required him 
to decide, he acted on his own re- 
sponsibility. 

We feel that we have been com- 
pelled to do this case great injustice 
by being obliged by the necessities of 
space to omit many of the documents 
connected with it. The official pa- 
pers in which the reasons of the go- 
vernment are assigned we feel bound 
to give entire. The substance of Mr. 
King’s defence we have stated faith- 
fully, however impaired it’s effect may 
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be by necessary abridgement. We 
would have wished especially to have 
made room for his letter to the Lord 
Chancellor subsequent to his dismissal. 
The limits of our space have, how- 
ever, forced us to deal with the naked 
facts. On these facts, our readers 
must form their own opinions. We 
believe, for ourselves, that, in the en- 
tire transaction, Lord Plunkett was 
but the tool of the Secretary, as his 
letters are but the servile echoes of the 
communications from the castle. That 
he ever exercised an independent 
judgment of his own we must take 
leave to doubt ; or, if he has, we then 
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must be driven to the conclusion that 
he, too, has adopted the principle of 
policy that the magistracy of Ireland 
are no longer an independent body, 
exercising their functions under the 
law, but a mere corps of officials to 
administer the commands of the exe- 
cutive according to rules laid down for 
their direction in Dublin Castle, and 
that the highest offence of which a 
gentleman can be guilty is to act or 
think for himself, without reference to 
the dictations of the stipendiaries of 
government. 

How long will the Irish gentry 
tamely submit to such treatment ! ! 





THE BOTHERATION OF BILLY CORMACK.—SHOWING THAT INNOCENCE LEADS 
TO RUINATION, 


My mother often said to me, says 
she, “ Billy, you’re a fool, and a fool 
you will always be.” An it’s thrue 
for her; an’ of all the misfortunes 
that can happen a poor boy, to be in- 
nocent’s the greatest, for there’s no 
eure for it. But however, as I was 
sayin’, my father bein’ a baker, av 
course I learned the thrade, an’ whin 
I was seventeen years of age, I could 
turn out as nate a batch of bread ‘as 
any one in the seven parishes; and it 
happened, one day, as I was sittin’ 
quite an’ aisy on a flour bag in my 
father’s shop, jist thinkin’ of nothin’ at 
all, my father opposite me, raspin’ 
down some pittatys,’ (which was a 
fashion he always had the day before 
a bakin’) when who should walk in 
but little Mickey Hayes from Gur- 
teen. 

* Good morrow to you, Mr. Cor- 
mack,” says he. 

* Good morrow, kindly,” says my 
father, (shovin’ the tub of pittaties 
undher the counther), “ wont you 
take a sate by the fire, Mr. Hayes, 
and it’s long since we saw youin these 
parts, Sir.” 

* It’s little consolation I have goin’ 
any where, Mr. Cormack,” says Micky, 
mighty sorrowful, ‘these hard times,” 
says he, “ my little public’s goin’ to 
the bad entirely, no call for sperrits, 
nor porther, nor even a round of da- 
cent punch, but they must have their 
coffee and their tay, like any quality ; 
Faix, Mr. Cormack,” says he, “ Tim- 
perance will be the death of me!” 

An’ it was thrue for him, for he 


dhrank more of his own whiskey in a 
day than all his other customers in a 
week, as you might partly guess, too, 
by a kind of a redness he had in his 
nose. 

« Timperance will be the death of 
me,” says he, “ an’ it’s Father Mathew 
that’s diggin’ the grave for me an’ my 
five fatherless orphans !” 

* Fair and aisy, fair and aisy, Mr. 
Hayes,” says my father, “ don’t say 
anything agin the clargy, for your 
life,” says he, * or it ‘ill be worse for 
you, Mr. Hayes,” says he. 

“I'd scorn to do the like,” says 
Mickey, “ I think I pay as much at- 
tintion to my clargy as any man in the 
parish,” says he, “ but for all that, 
fair play is fair play,” says he. But, 
however, that’s not what brought me 
here ; but it’s what I’ve been thinkin’ 
Mr. Cormack, that, as the line of 
business I’m in at present doesn’t 
thrive with me quite as much as [ 
could wish, why, you see, I'd better 
thry my hand at somethin’ else; an’ 
I’m thinkin’, if I was to set up a little 
bakery, [ might have more luck, as I 
had always rather a turn for bakin’ 
more by tokens if I had a nate un- 
dherstandin’ boy, like your son, there, 
to make the bread for me.” 

Well, whin my father seen what he 
was about, he was mighty well plased, 
to be sure, at the notion of gettin’ sich 
a snug place for me, an’ they wern't 
long comin’ to a settlemint about it ; 
an’ as soon as all was ready with him, 
I was to go home. Well; it was the 

Monday week afther, that I first 
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walked into the town of Gurteen, an' 
mighty well pleased I was with all the 
variety I seen, the big red house, an’ 
the cat an’ bagpipes over my masther's 
door and Ben Molony’s dalin’ shop, 
an’ the quare little cripple, an’ the 
new oven jist put up, (only the flue 
would’nt dhraw till it was taken down 
agin), an’ all the girls lookin’ at me, 
— Oh, it was a fine sight! the girls [ 
mane,—they bein’ all dhressed out by 
rasin it was a holiday. Well, I liked 
my place, and had fine times of it an’ 
the hoith of good usage. Many’s the 


ernest dance. an’ wake I was at, an’ 
ittle to do excep’ bakin days, an’ no 
ind to the civility I met with from all 
sorts, and Mr. hom lendin’ me his 
fine double-barrelled gun to shoot 
crows. That was the greatest di- 
varsion of all, only that same gun was 
near blowin’ off my hand whin it 
burst, an’ | just firin at a wather wag- 
tail, and I could'nt move a finger for a 
week, nor bake nor do anything ; only 
jist standin’ by Mr. Hayes insensin’ 
him how to do the bread, an’ he goin’ 
so unhandy, an’ the customers all mad 
because the bread would'nt rise, an’ 
the captain himself comin’ down to 
know the rasin’. But, whin the doc- 
ther found what it was ailded it, he 
cured me out of hand; I'll be bound 
he would’nt have done it undher a 
month for any one else in the parish, 
an’ so every one allowed. But this 
was_all nothin’ to the girls that took 
to me most surprisin’ from the first, 
an’ of course that was no ways dis- 
plaisin' to me; but at that time I had 
no thoughts of marriage at all, tho’ 
to the best of my belief, they were all 
ready enough for me if I wanted 
them; but not bein’ quite eighteen, 
I thought | might wait a little, not 
but if I was about such a thing, there 
is'nt a girl in the parish I'd sooner 
fancy than Kitty Byrne; she was sich 
a tight cliver girl, and had sich a 
pleasant way in herself. But there 
was another old woman livin’ jist op- 
ne my masther, the Widdy Dunlea 
y name, that was more lovin’ to me 
than any one else, always coaxin’ me 
into her little place, an’ it was “ Billy, 
won't you take the seat by the fire ?” 
or, “. Billy, Cushia take a shaugh of 
the pipe,” an’ her daughther Norry 
always so mighty sweet, wipin’ down 
the chair for me, an’ thin sittin her- 
self down beside me; but for all that; 





I never took much to Norry, for she 
had a quare sort of a cast in her eyes, 
an’ I often remarked that, when I was 
in her company, she had always one 
eye on me, for the right eye wint this 
way an’ the left eye wint that way; 
so without turning her head, she 
could always keep me in view; an’ 
besides that, she never had a good 
word for Kitty Byrne behind her 
back; some mislike she had to her 
that I never could make out. Well, 
things was goin’ an this way quite an’ 
asy, whin what do you think but some 
one wint to my mother (an’ I never 
could make out who it was from that 
good day to this, an’ my masther took 
his oath on the ould spellin’-book that 
he hadn't act nor part in it), they wint 
to my mother and tould her I was 
larnin’ bad parables here in Gurteen, 
an’ all about Kitty Byrne, an’ how 
she'd surely circumnavigate me before 
long, if she worn’t stopped. 

What was my surprise to see a car 
dhrivin’ up to the door, an’ my mother 
on it, an’ you'd think she'd never be 
off quick enough nor into the inside 
room, that she might be at me. 

“Fine doins,” says she, “ Fine 
doin’s you have goin’ on here !” 

‘““No fine doins at all mother,” 
says I, quite afeared whin I seen her 
so vexed, ‘“* No fine doins barrin the 
bakin’ every other day.” 

“ Bakin’!” says she, “ Bakin’? was 
it bakin you war whin you jumped 
into the bog-hole up to your knees to 
get Kitty Byrne her shoe ?” 

An’ it was thrue for her, but how 
she come to know it is beyant all, if 
the crows didn’t tell her, for there was 
no one in the place but Kitty and 
Norry Dunlea an’ myself. 

“ Why mother dear,” says I, “I 
wasn't to lave her there with the ham- 
per on her back an’ only one shoe? 
sure it’s yourself often told me to be 
obligin’ whereever I went. If I am 
pilite, isn't it from you I take patthorn, 
that’s given up to by the whole parish 
ot Ballyereagh, for bein’ pilite aa 
well larned an’ above the common.” 

Well this brought her down a little, 
80, 

“ Billy,” says she, “ther's no de- 
pas what you say, I'm sure I'd be 
glad you'd take pattern by me in any 
thing, an’ the more you do it the better 
it is for you, but the short an’ the lung 
of it is, I'm unasy in my mind about 
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them girls an’ I'll never be right-in 
myself. as long as you're in the 
place.” 

« Why mother,” says I, “I'll not 
deny since ever I come, every body in 
the place has showed me all sorts of 
civility, an’ more particularly the girls, 
for they're all mighty kind to me, and 
av course shouln’t I do my best to be 
civil and agreeable to them back agin ? 
but as to marriage, or any thing of 
the kind why it never come into my 
mind, but jist likes one girl as well as 
another, but jist becase Kitty Byrne is 
so plisent in herself an’ so friendly, 
and far the best of them every way, 
an’ the only one of them worth lookin’ 
at, why it was natheral I might be 
talkin’ to her more than the others, an’ 
so would any one, but as to likin’ her 
better, don’t b'lieve it. Whoever it 
was tould you she liked me, I won't 
deny it, for it’s plain they all like me 
well enough bein’ a clane, well-spoken 


«Oh Billy! Billy!” says my mo- 
ther, them girls ‘ill be the ruin’ of 
you, you're sich a born fool, an’ you're 
so agreble in yourself, mind my words 
they'll come round you one day or 
other, I see plain they're all sthrivin’ 
for you, the villians!” 

“Don't call them names mother 
dear,” says I, “they might do 
worse.” 

“ Will you never larn sinse?” says 
she, “I wondher you'd demane your- 
self to consort with Kitty Byrne or 
one of her dirty breed, you a nate, 
respectable boy, come of a dacent 
stuck both by father and mother; my 
father was cusin to the M‘Farlanes 
that ownded the castle of Carragh, an’ 
his mother was ¥ 

“Qh mother,” says I, “dont talk of 
that now, (for 1 knew that if once she 
began to talk of the M‘Farlanes and 
Butlers, and her ould castles an’ courts, 
I'd git no good of her for the rest of 
the day) dou’t talk of that now, but 
tell me how's my father’s rheumatiz, 
that I'm mighty. unaisy to hear about 
he was so bad with it all the win- 
ther.” 

With that I turned her off illegant, 
and she began talkin of my father, an’ 
how she got a beautiful cure for him 
from a poor man that went in there 
for a night's lodgin, made of the leaves 
of the lusmore an’ a slice of bacon, 
chopped fine, boiled.on new milk with 
sugar te your taste, an’ half a pint of 
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that to be dhrank twice a@ day; an’ 
how betune that an’ the fine weather, 
my father was a dale betther, only for 
a kind of a turnin’ he'd got in his 
stomach which she thought might be 
owin’ to his thinking so much of me, 
as is most-likely, for he fretted greatly 
afther me poor man. An’ thin 
she tould me how they wor afeard to 
pull the lusmore becase it was unlucky, 
an, how they had to tie it to the pig’s 
leg, and flog him thin, till he pulled it 
up, runnin’ away, which is a 

thing to know, for any one here that 
might wish for the same remedy, but 
however the pig got a hurt next day 
goin’ over the ditch, which they thought 
might be owin’ to his havin’ interfared 
with’ the lusmore, so they didn’t tie 
the pig to it any more, but only made 
use of the dog's tail instead ever 
afther: and from one thing to another 
she wint on, tellin’ how my sisther's 
child was near dyin’ an’ the rest of her 
geese dead, besides what was stole, an’ 
about the new gown she was gettin’ 
home, and how the old tongs was 
broke, an’ her uncle’s son very bad of 
a fever, so she wint on mighty agreble, 
and Mr. Haves made her stop till 
night, an’ she never spoke another 
word of Kitty Byrne or the M‘Far- 
lanes, only whin she was gettin’ up on 
her car, she stopped collogin’ with 
Mikey Hayes for as good as a quarter 
of an hour, an’ not a word did I hear 
but jist as she was goin’ aff she said, 
‘he has no sinse in him at all;” so I 
guessed they were talkin’ of me. 

The next day, the boys an’ girls got 
the. wind of the word, an’ there was 
no ind to the devarsion they knocked 
out of Kitty an’ me, sayin’ my mother 
came to stop her courtin’ me, which 
we neither could deny, so of course 
Kitty and I darn't look at one another, 
there was sich laughin an’ funnin at us, 
she got quite fretted like, that it would 
have gone to your heart to see her 
lookin’ so down. Well, one day, about 
a week afther, as I was employin’ my- 
self cruistin’ the sparrows at the door, 
who should come up but Norry Dumea, 
with the news that they were all goin’ 
up the biz hill of Barnagh to pick 
hurts, an’ it was nothin’ if I wasn’t in 
it, an’ to be sure I was ready-enough 
to go, bein’ always up for sport, so all 
was. ready in short, an’ off we wint. 
There was myself an’ Norry, an’: the 
two M‘Inerinys,-and little Mike: Flan- 
nery, an’ the Whistler, an’ Anstice 
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Murphy an’ her sisther, and Yallow 
Pat; a jovial set we war, all sorts of 
fun we made for ourselves, an’ there was 
no ind to the pickin’ of hurts an’ atin’ 
them, till our chins was as black as the 

ot, an’ so we wint on, atin’ an’ laughin’ 
till they began to talk of goin’ home, 
but Norry wouldn't hear of it ; so on 
we kep’, she still beside me dhrawin’ 
me on (as I found afther), but at last 
Yallow Pat that was down below me, 
for Norry, you see had brought me up 
on the hill with her, he roared out to 
me that he’d wait no longer, but to 
come home at wanst. 

«“ Never mind them,” says Norry, 
* We'll overtake them before they're 
well into the glen, but come an to me 
here, for I’ve found the illegantest 
hurts we got to-day.” 

Well, they started home, an’ we 
still stopped, goin’ on an’ on afther the 
hurts, till, in some time, we turned 
the top of the hill. 

“Look down there,” says Norry, 
pointin’ down, “ there’s the town of 
Ballinamuck, an’ a fine town it is, did 
you ever see it, Billy ?” 

« I never did,” says I, “ but I'll not 
be long so, I expect, for I'm goin’ to 
ax Micky Hayes to let me go there 
the next fair day.” 

‘* Where's the use of puttin’ off 
whin you might go now?” says she, 
** come down with me, for I want very 
bad to go and see my cushin Judy 
Sixpence that lives there, an’ I'll be 
bound they'll be proud to see you, 
having often heard about you from 
my mother an’ me.” 

“ She wasn't long persuadin’ me, 
so off we wint, an’ a good long way it 
was. An’ we wint into Mrs. Six- 
pence’s, she tellin’ who I was, and they 
quite plaised I come, an’ mighty civil, 
an’ let us say what we'd like, Mrs. 
Sixpence would send out for a couple 
of pen'orth of tay an’ some sugar, an’ 
a loaf of bread to make tay for us,— 
an very good it was, only | didn’t like 
the bread quite as well as what I was 
used to, but I knew my manners bet- 
ther than to make any remark. Well, 
they gave me a very snug bed in the 
loft, an’ next mornin’ afther breakfast, 
I began to talk of goin’ home, but 
Mrs. Sixpence tould her husband it id 
be ashame to let me go back without 
shewin’ me the surprisin’ new gun that 
Mr. Barry's servant-man left at the 
forge, so he took me off there, Norry 
tellin’ me to wait there for her, for 


she'd be soon afther me. An’ to be 
sure it was a wondherful gun! for you 
might put in as good as twenty bullets 
at once, an’ fire them all aff thin, an’ 
no more noise would it make than 
jist whin I clap my hands; and they 
said it id shoot round any corner ; but 
I did’nt see that myself; but for all it 
was so surprisin, it would’nt hit my 
fancy, for I'd think a gun would 
be nothin without a good clever 
noise. As I was lookin’ at the gun 
up came Mr. Stamer’s groom with his 
illigant bay mare to be shod, an’ a 
born beauty she was, as ever you laid 
your eyes on, an’ the best hunther as I 
heard them say, in the three counties, 
but a rale bloody-minded baste ; she 
made a kick at the smith whenever he 
wint near her, aimin’ right for his eye 
every time. However, she was done 
at last, an’ whin I was done lookin’ at 
her an’ the gun, I began to think of 
Norry, wondherin’ why she wasn't 
come ; at last, afther waitin’ an’ waitin’, 
I wint back for her to the house, but 
thin Mrs. Sixpence would have us 
stay to dinner, an’ afther that, she 
wust bring me over to one Tim Mul- 
vany to see a new-fashioned oven he 
got out of Limerick, jist before that 
time. I did’nt think so much of it for 
all that; it was a quare shaped thing; 
they said it took less firin’, but it 
was’nt handy for puttin’ in the bread, 
When I got back, I wanted Norry to 
come at wanst, for the sky had a black 
look, threatenin’ for rain, but she said 
there was no fear, an she’d be back in 
no time, for she only wanted to get a 
bit of edgin’ for her cap, but she was 
so long about it, that it was pourin’ 
down rain before she come back; it 
rained an’ rained, an’ Mrs. Sixpence 
would take no denial, but we must 
stop that night agin, so as I seen her 
so civil, I wasnt hard to be per- 
suaded, so we stopped. Well, nothin’ 
would keep me next day, so I tould 
Norry to stop if she liked, but I’d go. 
When she seen I had my mind settled 
for goin home, she was soon ready 
an’ off ‘with us. 

It was a beautiful mornin’ about 
eleven o'clock, the sun shinin’ out 
most delightful, that you'd think the 
very sinses would be scorched out of 
you, it was so hot, when Norry an’ I 
got into Gurteen, an’ tired enough we 
wor ; jist as we wor walkin’ into the 
sthreet, we seen the Widdy Dunlea 
walkin’ an before us with a ean of 
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wather on her head from the well ; 
as soon as we seen her, 

« There’s my mother,” says Norry, 
an’ with that she began to screetch an’ 
baw! as if she was kilt, an’ before [ 
had time to ax her what ailded her, 
her mother faced round on us both,— 
she first took the can off her head an’ 

ut it on the wall beside her, for 
fear of spillin’ it, an’ thin says she to 
me,— 

“Js that you, you born villain? an’ 
where’s my daughther? that you in- 
sinuated away over the mountains with 
you, murtherin’ blaeckguard ?” 

“ Why, there’s your daughter fore- 
nint you, Mrs. Dunlea, ma’am,” says 
I, wondherin’ what was she at, “ come 
back to you, I never wanted to in- 
sinuate her over any mountains, only 
jist wint with her by persuasion into 
Ballinamuck to her cushin Mrs. Six- 
pence, a civil dacent woman.” 

“No matter where you wint to, 

ou thief of the world, when it’s the 
talk of the whole town that you and 
Norry was run away together, an’ | 
eryin’ day an’ night afther her, a mis- 
fortunate destitute widdy, an’ my dar- 
lin’ child stole from me, an’ no tale or 
tidins of her, an’ I, like one cracked, 
goin’ up an’ down lookin’ for her, an’ 
now she must put up with you spal- 
peen, an’ marry you, that’s not fit to 
wipe her shoes.” 

“ Marry me, Mrs. Dunlea, marry 
me?” says I, for that riz me entirely, 
“that’s past all law an’ rasin, ax her- 
self that’s standin’ there, ax herself, if 
it wasn’t she that investigated me down 
to Ballynamuck, and over-persuaded 
me to stay there these two days, agin 
my will.” 

“Hould your lyin’ tongue, you 
prabeen,” says she, “ an’ don’t backbite 
the innocent child there, before her 
face, does'nt the whole place know 
you've been courtin’ her ever since 
you put your unlucky foot in it, an’ 
was'nt his reverence down here twice 
already this blessed day, to know was 
the couple come home yet for him to 
marry them?” 

When I heard that, my heart was 
broke entirely, an’ I sat down on a 
stone that was on the side of the road, 
an’ began to cry “ Is‘nt it a hard 
case,” says I, ‘that a poor innocent 
boy like me should be purloined away 
over bogs an’ mountains, where he 


never wint before. Oh Billy, Billy, 
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weren't you the fool to be said or led 
by any girl, lookin’ at guns and ovens, 
instead of stayin’ at home at your bu- 
siness dacently as you ought, where 
you might be now in comfort an’ quiet- 
ness bakin’ your little bread, instead 
of sittin’ here cryin’ on a could stone 
—QOh, vo! vo! vo! 

Before this, all the neighbours was 
out hearin’ the noise, an’ it was “ Good 
luck to you an’ your wife, Billy,” or 
* Billy, when is the weddin’?” or 
* How do you like pickin’ hurts, 
Billy?” they were all agin me, an’ 
sure in their minds we were to be 
married. Well, whin they wint on 
so much, some of them gibin’, more of 
the women scoldin’, Norry eryin’ her 
eyes out (they'd have been no great 
loss if she had), and the widdy scoldin’ 
an’ abusin’, I seen there was no help 
for it, so says I. 

“If I must I must; so be asy, an’ 
let me alone, for it’s enough to have 
that to arritate me, without havin’ all 
your tongues on me at once.” 

The widdy Dunlea stopped roarin’ 
that minute “ Oh Billy darlin’,” says 
she, “ I knew you were always dacent, 
an’ that you’d do the genteel thing by 
me, an’ Norry at last, only of course; 
you wanted a little time to considher 
of it, an’ there is’nt a boy in the pa- 
rish I’d sooner have for a son-in-law 
than yourself,” (that was no lie, I be- 
lieve,) “ an’ the sooner we go to Fa- 
ther Jerry the betther, not to keep 
his reverence waitin.’ ” 

So with that, as all was agreble, an’ 
I made no objection, but jist let them 
do what they liked, we were off to the 
priest in no time; an’ to make a Jong 
story short, we wor marrid; an’ [ 
won't delay you any longer, to tell you 
what a sorrowful day it was to me, 
goin’ home afther to tell my respected 
parents of my misfortune, with my 
wife sthreelin’ afther me, afeared to 
come up to the house, an’ my father 
obligated to take to his bed, an’ my poor 
disconsolate mother cursin’ me ; but 
there’s no use in talkin’ of it now.— 
Well, we’re more nor a year marrid, 
an’ I suppose we get on as well as 
other people in the same capacity, only 
Norry has rather a severe tongue, 
which is*not agreble, but I wouldnt 
so much mind that if she wasn’t*so 
ready with her hand, however, there’s 
no use in talkin’ of it, for I suppose 
most marrid min know somethin’ of 
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the kind; but I often think of what 
my schoolmasther used to say, that was 
a well-learned knowledgeable man ; 
* Billy,” he used to say, “ Marriages 
is ‘allotted before,” says he, “ they 
don’t go by choice at all,” says he, 
“but by detestation,” says he. 








But it’s quare enough, ever sinee 
that day I wint up the hill of Bap. 
nagh with Norry, the sight of a hurt 
offinds my stomach (savin’ your pri- 
sence”), more than the worst physic 
in the docther’s shop. : 


DE TOCQUEVILLE ON DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA.* 


OF all multitudinous works on Ame- 
rica, none has acquired a reputation 
so extended, and at the same time, of 
so high a character as that of M. de 
Toequeville. It is, without doubt, the 
ablest and the best of all, and this 
would appear to be the sufficient rea- 
son of its supremacy; but in bibli- 
opoly, as in other things, pure desert 
is rarely the only cause of early and 
complete success, and the “ Democracy 
in America” owes its immediate and 
universal popularity —its transatlantic 
and European fame, much indeed to 
the distinguished talents which it dis- 
lays,—some little to the new manner 
in which America, already a favourite 
subject, is viewed, but above anything, 
it's being a direct investigation of a 
subject, which, at the present time, 
engages the deep interest of many, in 
almost every civilized country—that is 
the principle of Democracy. M. de 
Tocqueville's book is a full, an unim- 
passioned and a philosophical enquiry 
into the nature and effects of this 
principle, illustrated by its develope- 
ment in America, and we may add, in 
France; for the suggestions derived 
from its exhibition in France, are so 
many, and form such a valuable por- 
tion of the book, that it might have 
been with great propriety entitled 
“ Democracy in America and in 
France.” 

We shall have occasion in our in- 
troductory remarks, to make some ob- 
servations which may appear to dis- 
parage this work, and are the more 
anxious to say that we have a very 
high opinion of its valuc, and of the 
judgment, patience, and power, with 
which, on the whole, it has been exe- 
cuted. In these qualities, and in com- 
bining with them a nervous eloquence, 
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the writer reminds us of Burke, and 
like him, in conveying, from views of 
times gone by, and of the present, 
warning and instruction for the future, 
he deserves that expressive title which 
Madame de Stael gave to Frederick 
Schlegel,—the prophet of the past. 

M. de Tocqueville is a member of 
the French bar, of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and of the Institute. In 
the year 1835, he published the first 
part of his work, in two volumes; they 
contain a careful and clear analysis of 
the government and institutions of 
America, and an impartial view of 
the operation of the principle of de- 
mocracy, as seen in the whole economy 
of the st.ie. He at the same time 
announced his intention of examining 
in a second part, the influence of the 
same principle, on the opinions of the 
American people, and on their modes 
of feeling, and manners. The pre- 
sent volumes are the fulfilment of this 
design ; and they embrace matters 
and discussions of the highest interest, 

M. de Tocqueville takes pains to 
assure us that it has been no part of 
his object to praise democracy; that 
it has not even been his precise pur- 
pose to determine whether it is advan- 
tageous or injurious to mankind ; that 
he has taken it as he has found it, in 
the country where it has undergone 
its free, peaceable, and most perfect 
developement, anxious to make out 
its real consequences, and to see what 
it is we have to hope from it, or what 
to fear. 

While, however, M. de Tocqueville 
disclaims being the advocate of demo- 
cracy, itis very clear that he is not its 
enemy ; or at least, its willing enemy ; 
he expressly calls himself its friend. 
In the introduction to thcse new yo- 
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limes, he observes, that some readers 

be astonished that he should often 
Tin language of such severity to 
the democratic communities of the 


present day. 


** My answer,” he says, “is simply, that 
it is because Iam not an adversary of de- 
mocracy that I have sought to speak of 
democracy in all sincerity. Men will not 
accept truth at the hands of their enemies, 
and truth is seldom offered to them by 
their friends: for this reason I have spo- 
ken it.”— Vol. iii. p. 5, 


Tt appears, then, that M. de Tocque- 
ville ranks himself among the friends 
of democracy, and although a tone of 
careful impartiality pervades the book, 
there are in it very many intimations 
from which we can collect as much, 
Weconfess that making every allowance 
for the warping influences of education, 
association, and habit, it is a deep mys- 
tery to us, how a person of an enlight- 
ened judgment, who distinctly sees, 
and with a rare ability, puts forward 
such master evils in the system of de- 
mocracy, can be a defender of its 
faith. We know not whether his po- 
sition in reference to French politics, 
may explain this anomaly, but it is 
abundantly clear, that however he may 
praise democracy, he has ominous 
forebodings of its effects. He as- 
sures us (v. i. p. 9, French ed.), that 
the whole work has been written un. 
der a sort of religious terror produced, 
by the reflection, that a general de- 
mocratic revolution, is an irresistible, 
providential fact. We have heard of 
those who worship the Evil Spirit, 
not from hope of good, but from dread 
of harm. We cannot but think that 
in De Tocqueville's homage, there is 
less of love than fear. 

The remarkable opinion which we 
have just alluded to, that the demo- 
cratic revolution already developed to 
its full extent in America, and partly 
accomplished in Eurepe, is gathering 
for all countries; that this coming event 
Which has cast its dark shadow before 
18 auniversal, irresistible, providential 
fact,—the destiny and the doom of na- 
tions,—is no accidental expression or 
one hastily uttered, or in a torrent of 
impetuous zeal. Five summers have 

one by since M. de Tocqueville gave 
it in the introduction to a work as a 
well considered opinion, he repeats it 
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in these new volumes as his mature 


conviction, and it is the — 
esto” of his closing page. This is a 


pronounced defect, The impression 
which he has taken from it appears 
for ever to haunt his imagination, and 
to cast its light and shade on all the 
opinions and feelings which are the 
main subjects of these new volumes. 
It imparts to his work a character of 
enthusiasm, from which in other re- 
spects it is eminently free—pre-emi- 
nently so, considering the nature of the 
questions which he discusses; their 
number, and the fairness with which 
he treats them, often verging to the 
appearance of arguing for both sides. 

M. de Tocqueville's volumes are 
written with much apparent ision 
of thought, and in general, with great 
accuracy of expression; at the same 
time, it is to be lamented, that his love - 
for what he calls general ideas, leads 
him occasionally to the use of a vague- 
ness of language, the more remark- 
able and the more perplexing too, in 
a work which affects, as his does, a 
philosophical structure, This may be 
seen in his use and abuse of the two 
most prominent expressions in his 
book, which occur in every page of it, 
and form its theme; these are the 
terms, “equality of conditions,” and 
* demoeracy.” 

In the first page of his first volume,- 
he einphatica'ly states that the “ equal-: 
ity of conditions” is the main cause of 
all the results in American society,* 
and he constantly recurs to this as the 
active principlewhich is to modify go-. 
vernment and people in every nation 
of the earth. It would appear, that 
the clear understanding of this term 
is of some importance in the reading 
of his book; yet, he not only does not 
define it, but applies it in a way, which 
ina work affecting accuracy, is anything 
but precise. The term “ condition,” 
in txe original French, is itself equi- 
vocal. It may either express a person's 
rank in society, or his state, including 
ail.relations. Mr. Reeve, in his trans- 
lation, appears to be at a loss to know 
which, precisely, his author means. 
At a loss, evidently, from no want of 
familiaricy with the language, but we 
suppose, froin being unable to decide 
in what sense the word is adopted ; he 
accordingly renders “* égalité des con- 
ditions,’ not as niost readers would, 
“* equality of ranks,” or simply “ equal. 

Ze 
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ity,”’ but im its wider sense, ‘ equality 
of conditions,” and holds to. it thus 
throughout the book. We are sure 
that M. de Tocqueville does not think 
that there is such a thing as an actual 
equality of conditions, that anywhere, 
men are in all respects equally well off. 
We further observe, that he is not 
blind to the fact, that, notwithstanding 
their apparent equality, there is in 
America, as elsewhere, areal distinc- 
tion of ranks, and moreover, some ex- 
clusiveness. in private society ; and he 
makes use of the phrase “lower or- 
ders,” in speaking of such classes in 
the United States—(y. iii. p. 25, Eng. 
ed.) The sense. then in which our 
author appears to understand the words 
“ equality of conditions,” is not as 
equivalent to actual equality of con- 
ditions, or as denoting that there ex- 
ists no real distinction of ranks, but 
to express that there is no artificial 
distinction ; no legal recognition of 
privilege of rank. The more esta- 
blished term “equality,” which he 
does sometimes use, would appear to 
answer his purpose, and to express it 
at all events, better than the vague 
ones on which we have beenremarking. 
But in so formal a work, he ought not 
to have left the terms which express 
its subject, in any degree doubtful. 
We have likewise to lament that he 
has not defined the sense in which he 
applies the other term of equal im- 
portance in his work, and as con- 
stantly occurring,— that of “ demo- 
cracy.” He does not use it in its po- 
pular acceptation, but confers on it a 
new and a peculiar meaning. He de- 
nies that the republics of antiquity 
were democratic, because the mass of 
the population were slaves, and dis- 
charged the greater part of those du- 
ties which belong at the present day to 
the lower orders, or even the middle 
classes, and the privileges of citizen- 
ship were thus confined to compara- 
tively few. Athens, he says, with her 
universal suffrage, was, after all, 
merely an. aristocratic republic, and jn 
Rome, all the citizens belonged, in 
fact, to the. aristocracy, and partook 
of its character. He speaks of a de- 
mocracy under a regal head; he re- 
gards France as. at this moment de- 
mocratic; and describes. .the. possi- 
bility of a democratic people. living 
without’ free institutions, under what 
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seems to us passing strange, a single 
despot. The preponderating fact 
which marks democratic states is not, 
according to our author, freedom ; 
this, he says, has appeared in the world 
at different times, and under various 
forms, and has not been exclusively 
bound to any social condition. The 
peculiar characteristic and ruling pas- 
sion of democratic times, he believes 
to be equality. 


« Ask not,"{he says,’ “what singular 
charm the men of democratic ages find in 
being equal, or what special reasons they 
may have for clinging so tenaciously to 
equality rather than to the other advan- 
tages which society holds out to them; 
equality is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the age they live in; that of itself is 
enough to explain that they prefer it to all 
the rest. 

“| think that democratic communities 
have a natural taste for freedom: left to 
themselves they will seek it, cherish it, and 
view any privation of it with regret, But for 
equality their passion is ardent, insatiable, 
incessant, invincible ; they call for equality 
in freedom, and if they cannot obtain 
that, they still call for equality in slavery, 
They will endure poverty, servitude, bar. 
barism,—but they will not endure aristo- 
cracy.”— Vol, iii. book ii. chap. 1, 


The definition, or rather, the de- 
scription of democracy, so far as we 
can collect one from M. de Toeque- 
ville, amounts to this :—that it exists 
wherever there is no distinction of 
ranks, and that its essential quality, 
and only badge is, that there should be 
no recognized privilege of class; that 
the circumstance of the chief power 
of the state being in the hands of the 
people, is immaterial; that thus it 
may be where all are free—in Ame- 
rica, under a Van Buren; that it 
might be where all are slaves—in 
Egypt, under a Mehemet Ali; that 
there may exist that contradiction in 
terms, a democratic autocracy. 

It is to be regretted, that so able a 
writer has not contented himself with 
proper words in proper places ; that 
he should have thrown a sort of pre- 
liminary doubt on the solid value of 
his work, by such a manifest abuse of 
language. If, for some reason which 
we cannot make out, he was persuaded 


. that.it was important for him to con- 


vey a peculiar meaning, it is unhappy 
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that. he did not frame a new word in- 
stead of ascribing to an old one, an in- 
terpretation, not only remote from 
its well-known signification, but which 
may be altogether opposed to it. 
There is yet another observation 
which we think it worth while making. 
Our author appears to attribute every- 
thing to the influence of a single prin- 
ciple ; this gives an air of theory and 
fancy to a work which is really the 
result of a sober judgment. The 
principle he has chosen is, as we have 
said hefore, the equality of conditions, 
This, understood as he applies it, 
means only the absence of privilege; 
now, independent of the mistake 
of referring such complicated results 
to any one secondary cause, we think 
that he rates too highly the value of 
this particular one. It is with him 
the causa causans, “le fait generateur” 
from which all others come, and “to 
which, as a central point, he can trace 
up every observation he has made”— 
(vol. i. p. 4, French ed.) But time, 
and the events of it, which have been 
tending to the approximation of men, 
in mind, morals, knowledge, and reli- 
gion, have been effecting whatever 
progress has as yet been made towards 
this happiest of revolutions without 
any assistance from his solitary prin- 
ciple of equality, for all these depart- 
ments of civilization are at their high- 
est points, and have reached them in 
those countries where the priveleges 
of rank exist, and where, since the 
dawn of history, they have been inter- 
laced with the whole frame-work of 
society. A thousand other causes, all 
perhaps more efficient, have been at 
work; and in the United States, the 
only great community of which we 
have a perfect history, the other causes 
of the progress of democracy are plain 
and easy to be seen. The character 
of the first New England colonists,— 
the republican opinions which they 
brought with them,—the immediate 
formation and growth and diffusion of 
municipal bodies,—their purely demo- 
cratic character,— the control they 
assumed over their respective districts, 
and the decentralization of government 
which arose from it ; — these have 
been the practical causes of the growth 
of democracy in America, and not the 
fanciful one of the equality of con- 
ditions, It is, we know, the fashion 
in America to deny that they owe 
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their democratic tendencies to Eng- 
land. They say that the New Eng- 
land settlers were banished for their 
religious opinions, not for their poli- 
tics. This is true; but they were 
strong republicans; Cromwell,» and 
Hampden, and Pym were on boarda 
vessel emigrating to New England,— 
they were actually embarked, but the 
vessel was embargoed. To the New 
England settlers they owe this ;——But 
more than this,—they brought with 
them the curse of democracy, but they 
carried too the blessing of religion, 

In these new volumes M, de Toc- 
queville considers the influence of de- 
mocracy on the progress of opinion in 
the United States—on the feelings of 
the Americans—on their manners— 
and having shown the opinions and 
sentiments suggested by democracy, he 
finally considers what general influence 
they may exercise on the government 
of human societies. 

And first, of the influence of demo- 
cracy on the progress of opinion : 

Our author begins by remarking on 
what is a striking umformity in the 
mental habits of the Americans. He 
observes that it is easy to perceive that 
all the inhabitants of the United States 
conduct their understanding in the 
same manner, and that the characte. 
ristic, amongst them, which predomi- 
nates over and includes all the rest is, 
“that in most of the operations of the 
mind each American appeals to the 
individual exercise of his own under- 
standing alone.” 


« America is one of the countries in the 
warld where philosophy is least studied, 
and where the precepts of Descartes are 
best applied. Nor is this surprising. The 
Americans do not read the works of Dess 
cartes, because their social condition deters 
them from speculative studies; but they 
follow his maxims, because this very social 
condition naturally disposes their undere 
standing to adopt them. 

“In the midst of the continual move, 
ment which agitates a democratic commu. 
nity, the tie which unites one generation 
to another is relaxed or broken; every 
man readily loses the trace of the ideas of 
his forefathers or takes no care about 
them. 

« Nor can men living in this state of so, 
ciety derive their belief from the opinions 
of the class to which they belong; for so 
to speak, there are no longer any classes, 
or those which still exist are composed of 
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soch mobile elements, that their body can 
neVer exercise a teal control over its mem- 
bers. 

- As to the influence which the intelli- 
gence of one man has on ‘that of another, 
it must necessarily be very limited in a 
country where the. citizens, placed on the 
footing of a general similitude, are all 
closely seen by each other; and where, 
as no signs of incontestable greatness or 
superiority are perceived in any one of 
them, they are constantly brought back to 
their own. reason as the most obvious and 
proximate source of truth, It is not only 
confidence in this or that man which is 
then destroyed, but the taste for trusting 
the ipse dizit of any man whatsoever, 
Every one shuts himself up in his own 
breast, and affects from that point to judge 
the world.” 


The practice which thus obtains 
atfiongst the Americans, leads them, 
eur author observes, to other habits of 
rind. 

_ “ As they perceive that they succeed in 
résolving without assistance all the little 
difficulties which their practical life pre- 
sents, they readily conclude that every 
hing ‘in the world may be explained, and 
that nothing in it transcends the limits of 
the understanding. Thus they fall on 
denying what they cannot comprebend ; 
which leaves them but little faith for 
whatever is extraordinary, and an almost 
insurmountable distaste for whatever is 
supernatural.” Vol. iii. p. 4. 


This tenilency to infidelity he again 
speaks of as one of the marked effects 
of democracy. 

“I have shown in the preceding chap- 
ter how the equality of conditions leads 
men to entertain a sort of instinctive in- 
eredulity of the supernatural, and a very 
lofty and often exagverated opinion of the 
haman understanding. The men who 
live'at'a period of social equality, are not, 
therefore, easily led to place that intellec- 
tual authority to which they bow, either 
beyond or above humanity. They com- 
monly scek for the sources of trath in 
themselves, or in tho-e who are like 
themselves, This would le enough to 
rove, that at such periods no‘new religion 
could be established, and that all schemes 
for rnch a purpose would be not on!y im- 
a but absurd and irrational, It may 

roreseen that a democratic people will 
not easily give credence to divine missions; 
that they will turn modera prophets to a 
tendy jest; and that they will seek to 
discover the chief ‘arbiter of their belief 
Within, and not beyond, the limits of their, 
kind,”"-» Vol, isi. pp- 15, 16, 


One would apprehend’ from © this 
that there is very little religion’ in 
America, but such is not the impres- 
sion of M. de Tocqueville: he thinks 
that it is mingled with all the habits of 
the nation, and all their feelings of pa- 
triotism, but that its prevalence is ow- 
ing less to its being a revelation than 
to the accident of its being the opinion 
of the majority, It was handed down 
to them by their Puritan forefathers, 
the founders of Anglo-American soci- 
ety, and retains a strong hold on the 
public mind. This leads us to the 
consideration of another principle, one 
of the most singular and important of 
all the effects of democracy. 


* The public has therefore among a de- 
mocratic people a singular power, of which 
aristocratic nations could never so much 
as conceive an idea; for it does not per- 
suade to certain opiuions, but it enforces 
them, and infuses them into the faculties 
by a sort of enormous pressure of the 
minds of all upon the reason of each, 

“In the United States the majority 
undertakes to supply a multitude of ready- 
made opinions for the use of individuals, 
who are thus relieved from the necessity 
of forming opinions of their own. Every 
body there adopts great numbers of theo. 
ries on philosophy, morals, and politics, 
without inquiry, upon public tru-t; and 
if we look to it very narrowly, it will be 
perceived that religicn herself holds her 
sway there, much less as a doctrine of re- 
velation than us a commonly received 
opinion. 

“ The fact that the political laws of the 
Americans ure. such that the majority 
rules the community with sovereign sway, 
materially increases the power which that 
majority naturally exercises over the 
mind. For nothing is more custemary in 
man than to recognise superior wisdom in 
the person of his oppressor. This politi- 
cal omnipotence of the majority in the 
United States doubtless. augments the 
influence which publie opinion would ob- 
tain without it over the mind of each 
member of the community; butthe founl- 
ations of that influence do not rest upon 
it. They must be sought for in the prin- 
ciple of equality itse!f, not in the more or 
Jess popular institutions which men liying 
under that conditionymay give themselves. 
The intellectual dominion of the greater 
number would probably be less abso ute 
amongst a democratic people governed by 
a king, than in the sphere of u pure de- 
mocracy, but it will always be extremely 
absolute ; and by whatever political laws 
men ate governed in the ages of equality, 
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it may -be- foreseen that faith in public 
opinion, will become a species of religion 
there, and ‘the majority its ministering 
rophet. 

“Thus intellectual authority will be 
different, but it will not be diminished ; 
and far from thinking that it will disap- 
pear, augur that it may readily acquire 
too much preponderance, and confine the 
action of private judgment within nar- 
rower limits than are suited either to the 
greatness or the happiness of the human 
race. In the principle of equality I very 
clearly discern two tendencies; the one 
Jeading the mind of every man to untried 
thoughts, the other inclined to prohibit 
him from thinking at all. And I perceive 
how, under the dominion of certain laws, 
democracy would extinguish that liberty 
of the mind to which a democratic social 
condition is favourable; so that, after 
having broken all the bondage once im- 
posed on it by ranks or by men, the hu- 
man mind would be closely fettered to the 
general will of the greatest number. 

“Ifthe absolute power of a majority 
were to be substituted by democratic na- 
tions, fur all the different powers which 
checked or retarded overmuch the energy 
of individual minds, the evil would only 
have changed its symptoms, Men would 
not have found the means of independent 
life; they would simply have invented 
(no easy task) a new dress for servitude. 
There is—and I cannot repeat it too of- 
ten—there is in this matter for profound 
reflection for those who look on freedom 
asa holy thing, and who hate not only 
the despot but despotism. For myself, 
when I teel the hand of power lie heavy 
on my brow, I care but little to know 
who oppresses me; and I am not the 
More disposed to pass beneath the yoke, 
because it is held out to me by the arms 
of a million men."—Vol. iii. pp. 17, 18, 


19, 20, 


We are to gather, then, from this 
striking extract, that opinion exercises 
its influence in America, not through 
persuasion, or conviction, but by a sort 
of mental mesmerism, acting on the 
fears, interests, and prejudices of men, 
through the power, of what they be- 


lieve to be the majority. Alas! for 
anything good that rests on such a 
shifting sand as the opinioa of an un- 
instructed multitude. 

There is a clever chapter on the 
manner in which religion in the United 
States avails itself of democratic ten- 
-dencies; and our author endeavors 
to. show that it is by accommocat.ng 
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herself to them. that she. sustains an 
advantageous struggle with that spirit 
of individual independence, which he 
regards as her most dangerous -anta- 
gonist. M. de Tocqueville's views-on 
subjects connected with religion, do not 
evinee his usual acumen, they are, we 
think, the least matured of = in his 
volumes. 


He afterwards observes ais! 


“ Of all the passions which originate 
in or are fostered by equality, theré is one 
which it renders peculiarly’ intense, and 
which it infuses at the same time into the 
heart of every man—I mean the’ love of 
well-being. The taste for well-being is 
the prominent and indelible featura of 
democratic ages, 

“Tt may be believed that a religion 
which should undertake to destroy so 
deep seated a passion would meet its own 
destruction thence in the end; and if it 
attempted to wean men entirely from the 
contemplatiun of the good things of this 
world in order to devote their faculties 
exclusively to the thoughts of another, it 
may be foreseen that the suul would a 
length escape from its grasp, to plunge 
into the exclusive enjoyment of preseut 
and material pleasures.” Vol, iii, pp. 49, 
50, 


This system of compromise. so.eulg- 
gised here has not ever been. the. me- 
thod of those who, from ea: ly .time, 
have been the instruments of promoting 
true religion in any country, and we 
are sure that it is not the teaching of 
the many good men who are now in 
America—the faithful servants of him 
who says “ take up the cross and fol- 
low me. 

M. de Tocqueville thinks that Ame- 
rica is the country where the Roman 
Catholic religion makes must progress. 
This is the impression of Captain Mar- 
ryat, and of the American judge Hali- 
burton, known as the author of Sam 
Slick. Our author accounts for it-on 
the ground that equality imbues men 
with the taste and idea of unity in the 
power which governs, and that if menin 
democratic ages consent to subject 
themselves to any authority of this 
kind, they choose that it should be 
single and uniform. ‘The unity of the 
church of Rome attracts them. He 
further tells us that the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy in America, accommo late 
themselves to the eras and feel- 
ings of the people, ‘ 
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“ There are to Romish priests who 
show less taste for the minute individual 
observances, for extraordinary or peculiar 

means of salvation, or who cling more to 
the spirit, and Jess to the letter, of the 
law, than the Roman Catholic priests of 
the United States, Nowhere is that doc- 
trine of the Church, which prohibits the 
worship reserved to God alone from being 
offered to the saints, more clearly incul- 
cated Or moré generally followed. Yet 
the Roman Catholics of America are 
very submissive and very sincere.”— Vol. 


iii, pp. 51, 52. 


This would go some way towards 
accounting for the prevalence of Ro- 
‘taanism in the States. But we very 
much doubt that it is gaining ground 
80 fast, or that it is iikely to be the 
religion of the country. We think 
there are good reasons for believing 
that Protestant episcopacy is the deno- 
mination gaining influence, and likely 
to prevail. The difficulties it has 
overcome, the progress it has made, 
and the circumstances of its being, as 
we believe.it to be, the. profession of 
faith of the majority in the educated 
.Classes,.lead-us to think this. At the 
time of the declaration of indepen- 
dence, Protestantism partook of the po- 
ow aversion for everything English. 

he churches were deserted ; the cler- 
gy, who were all loyal, were unpopular, 
and left the country. In the year 
1784, only eleven of these clergymen 
could be collected there to confer on 
the state of their church, and there 
was no bishop. What is its condition 
now? There are more than one thou- 
sand clergymen with churches and set- 
-tled congregations ; there are twenty 
bishops and thirty dioceses. All this 
has been done amongst themselves, in 
- country where the prejudices of the 
-people were against them, and where 
popular feeling has such singular 
power. This affords us fair ground 
tor hoping that what we believe to be 
the ancient and scriptural faith of the 
ehurch of: England is likely to pre- 
vail. 

Our attention is next directed to a 
very unlooked-for effect of democracy, 
a leaning to Pantheism. We should 
have passed this over as fanciful, were 
we not aware of the insanities of So- 
cialism now prevailing amongst some 
-of the democratic classes of our own 
country. 


«Tf there be a philosophical system 
which teaches that all things material and 
immaterial, visible and invisible, whieh 
the world contains, are only to be consi- 
dered as the several parts of an immense 
Being, which alone remains unchanged 
amidst the continual change and ceaseless 
transformation of all that constitutes it, 
we may readily infer that such a system, 
although it destroys the individuality of 
man,—nay, rather because it destroys 
that individuality, — will have secret 
charms for men living in democracies, 
All their habits of thought prepare them 
to conceive it, and predispose them to 
adopt it. It naturally attracts and fixes 
their imagination; it fosters the pride, 
whilst it soothes the indolence, of their 
minds. 


«“ Amongst the different systems by 
whose aid philosophy endeavours to ex- 
plain the Universe, I believe Pantheism 
to be one of those most fitted to seduce 
the human mind in democratic ages, 
Against it, all who abide in their attach. 
ment to the true greatness of man, should 
struggle and combine.”— Vol. iii. p. 59. 


We have now to learn the influence 
of equality on science, literature, and 
art. 


“Tt must be acknowledged that amongst 
few of the civilized nations of our time 
have the higher sciences made less pro- 
gress than in the United States; and in 
few have great artists, fine poets, or cele- 
brated writers been more rare. Many 
Europeans, struck by this fact, have looked 
upon it as a natural and inevitable result 
of equality; and they have supposed thut 
if a democratic state of society and demo- 
cratic institutions were ever to prevail 
over the whole earth, the human mind 
would gradually find its beacon-lights 
grow dim, and men would relapse into a 
period of darkness,”—Vol. iii. pp. 65, 66. 


While M. de Tocqueville thinks 
that the Americans are justly charged 
with these deficiencies, he undertakes 
to prove that their state is exceptional, 
that they have fallen upon a new and 
unbounded country, where they may 
extend ‘themselves at pleasure, that 
every one, finds facilities unknown else- 
where for making or increasing his 
fortune. That the spirit of gain is 
always active, and that the human 
mind, swayed by no impulse but the 
pursuit of wealth, is constantly di- 
verted from the pleasures of imagina- 
tion and the labours of intellect. 
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“ At the head of the enlightened na- 
tions of the Old World the inhabitants 
of the United. States more particularly 
distinguished one, to which they. were 
closely united by a common origin and by 
kindred habits. Amongst this people they 
found distinguished men of science, ar- 
tists of skill, writers of eminence, and 
they were enabled to enjoy the treasures 
of the intellect without requiring to la- 
bour in amassing them. I cannot con- 
sent to separate America from Europe, 
in spite of the ocean which intervenes, I 
consider the people of the United States 
as that portion of the English people 
which is commissioned to explore the 
wilds of the New World; whilst the rest 
of the nation, enjoying more leisure and 
Jess harassed by the drudgery of life, may 
devote its energies to thought, and en- 
large in all directions the empire of the 
mind,” 


We cannot allow that their state is 
on these grounds exceptional. Switzer- 
land is similarly circumstanced, having 
a language and a literature in common 
with France. The mass of her popu- 
lation is as much engaged in industry 
as the Americans are, and more com- 
pelled to pursue it ; yet she has con- 
tributed her share to the brilliant array 
of French literature, and to the ad- 
vancement of science and the arts. 
The facilities which their country af- 
fords for independence would appear to 
give the Americans an advantage over 
the old world, over England, where the 
nevessity of providing for the day that 
is passing over, although it has stimu- 
lated to exertion and led to fame, more 
frequently compels one who would 
have won a wreathe to seek in the 
humbler paths his daily bread. 

There is another circumstance 
which is commonly urged in defence 
ofthe Americans. That is the short 
period of their existence as a nation. 
The Americans started an enlightened 
nation and have had all the advantages 
of the state of learning in Europe. 
Let all they have done for know- 
ledge and the arts be compared with 
‘what was effected by another nation, 
now almost forgotten, the Arabians, 
and it will be seen that the brevity 
of her existence as a nation, is, if she 
needs one, no defence for America. 
The Arabians began uncivilized, 
had at any time little assistance from 
others, yet they advanced in almost 
every department of knowledge, and 
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have left in all monuments of their exist- 
ence; Alexandria, Bagdad, Bassora, Is- 
pahan, ‘and Samarcande, weré brilliant 
centres of literature’and science.” In 
Cairo they had erected colleges, and 
in far Morocco and in Fez they had 
founded magnificent institutions for 
the furtherance of knowledge. We 
are familiar with the splendour of their 
universities and libraries in the cities 
of Spain. They extended the natural 
sciences, founded that of chemistry, 
and did more for agriculture in Europe 
than any of its nations. But their 
claims on our gratitude are not con- 
fined to the memory of the past. . We 
still read with delight their works of 
imagination; the art of making cotton 
paper which has been 80 important’ an 
element in civilization was first’ dis- 
covered by them; and by them was 
made known to us, what England arid 
America have especial reasons to thank 
them for, arithmetical figures, and the 
mariner’s compass. 

In the following passages M. de 
Tocqueville shews the direct tendency 
of democracy to exclude the cultivation 
of theoretical science. 


“Nothing is more necessary to the 
culture of the higher sciences, or of the 
more elevated departments of science, 
than meditation; and nothing is lese 
suited to meditation than the structure of 
democratic society. We do not find there, 
as amongst an aristocratic people, one 
class which clings to a state of repose be- 
cause it is well off; and another, which 
does not venture to stir because it despairs 
of improving its condition. Every one is 
actively in motion; some in quest of pow- 
er, others of gain. In the midst of this 
universal tumult—this incessant conflict 
of jarring interests—this continual stride 
of men after fortune,—where is that calm 
to be found which is necessary for the 
deeper combinations of the intellect? 
How can the mind dwell upon any single 
point, when everything whirls around it, 
and man himself is swept and beaten on- 
wards by the heady current which rolls 
all things in its course ? ; 

«¢ There are several methods of study- 
ing the sciences. Amongst a multitude 
of men you will find a selfish, mercantile, 
and trading taste for the discoveries of 
the mind, which must not be cotifounded 
with that disinterested passion which is 
kindled in the heart of the few. A dé. 


sire to utilize knowledge is one Th 
the pure desire to know is another. I do 


not doubt that ina few minds and far be. 
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tween,'an ardent, ivexhaustable love of 
truth springs up, self-supported, and liv- 
ing in ceaseless fruition without ever at- 
taining the satisfaction which it secks. 
This ardent love it is—this proud, disin- 
terested love of what is true—which 
raises men to the abstract sources of truth, 
te draw their mother-knowledge from 
thence. 

“ The future will prove whether these 
passions, at once so rare and so produc- 
tive, come into being and into growth as 
easily in the midst of democratic as in 
aristocratic communities, For myself, I 
confess that I am slow to believe it. 

“ In aristocratic society, the class which 
gives the tone to opinion, and has the su- 
preme guidance of affairs, being perma- 
nently and herediturily placed above the 
multitude, naturally conceives a lofty idea 
of itself and of man. It loves to invent 
for him noble pleasures, to carve out 
splendid objects for his ambition, Aristo- 
cracies often commit very tyrannical and 
very inhuman actions; but they rarely 
entertain grovelling thoughts; and they 
show a kind of haughty contempt of little 

leasures, even whilst they indulge in 
them. The effect is greatly to raise 
the general pitch of society. In aristo- 
cratic ages vast ideas ure commonly enter- 
tained of the dignity, the power, and the 
greatness of mau, These opinions exert 
their influence on those who cultivate the 
sciences, as well as on the rest of the 
community. They facilitate the natural 
impulse of the mind to the highest re- 
gions of thought, and they naturally pre- 
pare it to conceive a sublime—nay, al- 
most a divine love of truth, 

“ Such is thearistocraticaim of science : 
in democratic nations it cannot be the 
same. 

“The greater part of the men who 
constitute these nations are extremely 
eager ia the pursuit of actual and physical 
gratification, As they are always dissa- 
tisfied with the position which they oc- 
eupy, and are ulways free to leave it, they 
think of nothing but the means of chang- 
ing their fortune, or of increasing it, To 
minds thus predisposed, every new method 
which Jeads by a shorter road to wealth, 
every machine which spares labour, every 
instrument which diminishes the cost of 
production, every discovery which fucili- 
tutes pleasures or augments them, scems 
to be the grandest effort of the human 
intellect. It is chiefly from these mo- 
tives that a democratic people addicts it- 
self to scientific pursuits,—that it under- 
stands, and that it rispects them, Ia 
aristocratic ages, science is more particu- 


larly called upon to furnish gratification 





to the mind; in democracies, to ‘the 
body. 

In a community thus organized it 
may easily be conceived that the human 
mind may be led iusensibly to the neglect 
of theory ; and that it is urged, on the 
contrary, with unparalleled vehemeuce to 
the applications of science, or at least to 
that portion of theoretical science which 
is necessary to those who make such ap. 
plications. In vain will some innate pro- 
pensity raise the mind towards the loftier 
spheres of the intellect; interest draws it 
down to the middle zone. 

“ Because the civilization of ancient 
Rome perished in consequence of the in- 
vasion of the Barbarians, we are perhaps 
too apt to think that civilization cannot 
perish in any other manner. If the light 
by which we are guided is ever extin- 
guished, it will dwindle by degrees, and 
expire of itself, By dint of close adhe. 
rence to mere applications, principles 
would be lost sight of; and when the 
principles were wholly forgotten, the me- 
thods derived from them would be ill pur- 
sued, New methods could no longer be 
invented, and men would continue to ap- 
ply, without intelligence and without art, 
scientific processes no longer understood. 

“ When Europeans tirst arrived in 
China, three hundred years ago, they 
found that almost all the arts had reached 
a certain degree of perfection there; and 
they were surprised that a people which 
had attained this point, should not have 
gone beyond it’ At a Jater period they 
discovered some traces of the higher 
branches of science which were lost. The 
nation was absorbed in productive indus- 
try; the greater part of its scientific pro- 
cesses had Leen preserved, but science it- 
self no longer existed there, This served 
to explain the strangely motionless state 
in which they found the minds of this 
people. The Chinese, in following the 
track of their forefathers, had forgotten 
the reasons by which the latter had been 
guided. They still used the formula 
without asking for its meaning ; they re- 
tained the instrument, but they no longer 
possessed the art of altering or renewing 
it. The Chinese, then, iad lost the 
power of change ; for them to improve was 
impossible. ‘They were compelled, at all 
times and in all points, to imitate their 
predecessors, lest they should stray into 
utter durkness, by deviating for an instant 
from the path already laid down for them. 
The source of human knowledge was all 
but dry ; and though the stream still ran 
on, it could neither swell ils waters, nor 
alter its channel, 

« It is then a fallacy to flatter ourselves 
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with the reflection, that the Barbarians 
are still far from us; for if there be some 
nations which allow civilization to be torn 
fromtheir grasp, there are others who 
trample: it themselves under their feet.” 


He further shows that the general 
mediocrity of fortunes, and the uni- 
yersal desire of comfort lead demo- 
cratic nations to cultivate the arts which 
serve to render life easy, in preference 
to those which adorn it,—and that 
they debase the useful arts by diffusing 
a desire for cheap production,—some- 
thing analogous takes place in the fine 
arts, the number of consumers in- 
creases, but opulent and fastidious con- 
sumers become more scarce. In this 
chapter on the fine arts, M. de Toc- 
queville expresses the opinion, that the 
school of David and the French painters 
of the present day study the human 
figure more, and are better draftsmen 
than Raphael. Mr. Reeve dissents 
from this and shews in a note that the 
industry of the elder artists has never 
been surpassed, and that the series of 
sketches from Raphael’s finest works 
establish this. ‘That in one we have 
the skeletons of the whole group in 
perfect osteology; a second reproduces 
the same group fleshed; in a third, 
the artist drapes his figures. He 
says that “to compare the drawing 
of Raphael with that of David, is 
to compare the science of.a surgeon 
with that of a butcher.” . Mr. Reeve 
does justice to the old masters, but we 
eannot help thinking that he withholds 
it from the new ones of France. Had 
not M. de Tocqueville impeached the 
industry of their betters, we should 
have agreed in all his praise ; for our 
impression is, that in drawing ‘the 
French painters nearly equal the first 
of all draftsmen, Michacl Angelo. 
But it is very remarkable, that while 
they have acquired such power in the 
mechanical departments of art, they 
show no genius for its higher branches. 
In this they have been always deficient 
--Some men French by birth, Gaspard 
Poussin and Claude, have reached pre- 
eminence in landscape painting; but 
what man of. woman born in France, 
has ever imade a name in that highest 
walk of art, where, combining all per- 
fections, Raphael's is the first. 

In literature the influence of equality 
is again unfavourable, it can never we 
are told, present as it does in the pe- 


riods of aristoeracy, an aspect.of.order, 
regularity, ‘sciencey and. arts: Snuull 
productions will be more common thaa 
bulky books ; there will be moreowit 
than erudition, more imagination than 
profundity ; the object of authors will 
be to astonish rather than to’please; 
and to stir the passions more than to 
charm the taste. Its further effects 
may.be learned from his observations 
on the sources of poetry amongst de- 
mocratic nations, They are original 
and ingenious, but we can only refer 
to them. 

We transcribe an amusing account 
of the influence of their institutions on 
the ‘position of their. representatives, 
and on their debates. 


“In America, it generally happens 
that a representative only becomes some- 
body from his position in the assembly. 
He is therefore perpetually haunted by @ 
craving to acquire importance there, and 
he feels a petulant desire to be coustantly 
obtruding his opinions upon the House. 
His own vanity is not the only stimulant 
which urges him on in this course, but that 
of his constituents, and the continual 
necessity of propitiating them. Amongst 
aristocratic nations, a member of the le. 
gislature is rarely in strict dependence 
upon his constituents: he is frequently 
to them a sort of’ unavoidable representa- 
tive; sometimes they are themselves 
strictly dependent upon him; and if, at 
length, they reject him, he may easily get 
elected elsewhere, or, retiring from public 
life, he may still enjoy the pleasures ‘of 
splendid idleness. In a democratic coun- 
try, like the United States, ‘a representa- 
tive has hardly ever a lasting liold on the 
minds of his constituents. However 
small an electoral body may be, the fluc- 
tuations of democracy are constantly 
changing its aspect: it must therefore be 
courted unceasingly, He is nevér sare 
of his supporters, and, if they forsake 
him, he is left without a resource; for 
his natural position is not sufficiently 
elevated for him to be’easily known te 
those not close to him; and, with the 
complete state of independence prevail. 
ing among the peop!e, he cannot hope 
that his friends or the government will 
send him down to be returned by an elec- 
toral body unacquainted with him. The 
seeds of bis fortune are, therefore, ‘sown 
in his own neighbourhood: from tliat 
nook of earth he mast start, to raise him- 
self to the command of a people, and to 
influence the destinies of the world, 
Thus it is natural, that in democratic 
countries, the members of political as. 
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semblies think more of their constituents 
than of their party, whilst in aristocracies 
they think more of their party than of 
their constituents. 

« But what ought to be said to gratify 
constituents is not always what ought to 
be said in order to serve the party to which 
representatives profess to belong, The 
general interest of a party frequently de- 
mands that members belonging to it should 
not speak on great questions which they 
understand imperfectly; that they should 
speak but little on those minor questions 
which impede the greater ones; lastly, 
and for the most part, that they should 
not speak at all. To keep silence is the 
most useful service that an indifferent 
spokesman can render to the common- 
wealth. 

*¢ Independently of his position as a 
legislator of the state, electors also regard 
their representative as the natural patron 
of the constituency in the legislature ; 
they almost consider him as the proxy of 
each of his supporters, and they flatter 
themselves that he will not be less zealousin 
defence of their private interests than of 
those of the country. Thus electors are 
well assured beforehand that the repre- 
sentative of their choice will be an orator ; 
that he will speak often if he can, and that 
in case he is furced to refrain, he will 
strive at any rate to compress into his less 
frequent orations an inquiry into all the 
great questions of state, combined with a 
statement of all the petty grievances they 
have themselves to complain of ; so that, 
though he be not able to come forward 
frequently, he should on each occasion 
prove what he is capable of doing; and 
that, instead of perpetually lavishing his 
powers, he should occasionally condense 
them in a small compass, so as to furnish 
a sort of complete and brilliant epitome 
of his constituents and of himself. On 
these terms they will vote for him at the 
next election. 

« There is hardly a member of Congress 
who can make up his mind to go home 
without having despatched at least one 
speech to his constituents ; nor who will 
endure any interruption until he has in- 
troduced into his harangue whatever use- 
ful suggestions may be made touching the 
four-and-twenty States of which the Union 
is composed, and especially the district 
which he represents. He therefore pre- 
sents to the mind of his auditors a succes- 
sion of great general truths (which he 
himself only comprehends, and expresses, 
confusedly), and of petty minutize, which 

he is but too able to discover and to point 
out. The consequence is that the debates 
of that great assembly are frequently 
‘vague and perplexed, and that they seem 


rather to drag their slow length 
than to advance towards a distinct obj 
Some such state of things will, I believe 
always arise in the public assemblies of 
democracies.” Vol. iii. pp. 185, 186, 
187, 188, 189, 190, 


Our next extracts are from that di- 
vision of the work which treats of the 
influence of democracy on the feelings 
of the Americans. We have given 
from it in a preceding page, some pas- 
sages shewing that in democratic na- 
tions the love of equality is more ar. 
dent than that of freedom. Another 
effect in the ages of equality is a ten. 
dency to individualism. We learn 
that in such times all a man’s feelings 
are turned towards himself alone. But 
M. de Tocqueville is of opinion, that 
the Americans combat the effects of 
individualism by free institutions, and 
by “the principle of interest rightly 
understood.” 

The passion for physical well-being 
is, it appears, one of the marked effects 
of equality. « Carefully to satisfy all, 
even the least wants of the body, and 
to provide for the little conveniences 
of life is uppermost,” he says, “in 
every mind in America.” 


‘In the midst of physical gratifications, 
the members of an aristocracy often dis- 
play a haughty contempt of these very en- 
joyments, and exhibit singular powers of 
endurance under the privation of them. 
All the revolutions which have ever 
shaken or destroyed aristocracies, have 
shown how easily men accustomed to su- 
perfluous luxuries can do without the ne- 
cessaries of life; whereas men who have 
toiled to acquire a competency can hardly 
live after they have lost it, 

“ When the distinctions of rank are 
confounded together, and privileges are 
destroyed,_when hereditary property is 
subdivided, and education and freedom 
widely diffused, the desire of acquiring the 
comforts of the world haunts the imagi- 
nation of the poor, and the dread of losing 
them that of the rich, Many scanty for- 
tunes spring up; those who possess them 
have a sufficient share of physical gratifi- 
cations to conceive a taste for these plea- 
sures,—not enough to satisfy it. ‘Lhey 
never procure them without exertion, and 
they never indulge in them without appre- 
hension. They are therefore always 


straining to pursue or to retain gratifica- 
tions so delightful, so imperfect, so fugi- 
tive. 

“ Not but that in the United States, as 
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elsewhere, there are a certain number of 
wealthy persons, who, having come into 
their property by inheritance, possess, 
without exertion, an opulence they have 
notearned. But even these men are not 
less devotedly attached to the pleasures of 
material life. The love of well-being is 
now become the predominant taste of the 
nation; the great current of man’s pas- 
sions runs in that channel, and sweeps 
everything along in its course.”— Vol. iii. 
pp. 263-267. 


The influence of democracy on man- 
ners, forms the third division of these 
volumes. It opens with a discussion 
on what has always struck us as a fa- 
vourable aspect of democracy,—one of 
its strong-holds,—its influence on sym- 
pathy. (t is a natural prepossession, 
that when people are equal in rank 
they will enter better into the feelings 
of others, and more readily relieve 
their wants. But M. de Tocqueville 
all unconsciously enlightens us as to 
this prejudice, and leaves, we think, 
no room to doubt that a pure demo- 
eracy is unfavourable to sympathy. 
We have already learned from him that 
this form of government, or social con- 
dition tends strongly to the growth of 
self-consideration, and to the develope- 
ment of anti-social propensities, and 
the counteracting influence of which 
he afterwards speaks is self-interest in 
another form. In the sixth chapter 
of the present division, when treating 
on the sober subjects of rents and 
terms of leases, he ascribes the ten- 
deney of democracy to raise rents to 
what is in fact its want of sympathy. 
He tells us, that in aristocracies, per- 
sonal feelings, respect, regard, duty, 
enter into the consideration of the 
landlord and the tenant; but that in 
democracies the parties think only of 
cash, 


“When estates are divided and passed 
from hand to hand, and the permanent 
connection which existed between families 
and the soil is dissolved, the land-owner 
and the teuant are only casually brought 
into contact. They meet for a moment 
to settle the conditions of the agreement, 
and then lose sight of each other; they 
are two strangers brought together by a 
common interest, and who keenly talk 
over a matter of business, the sole object 


of which is to make money.”—Vol. iv. 
p. 49. 


These opinions, expressed viatically 
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in different parts of his work, appear 
to dispose of the subject of the effect 
of democracy on sympathy. But we 
shall see what he says in a chapter de- 
voted: to it. He commences by ob- 
serving that social conditions have for 
ages tended to equality, and that in 
the course of the same period the man- 
ners of society have been softened. 
He thence infers that the principle of 
equality has been the cause of this, and 
that equality of conditions and grow~ 
ing civility of manners, are not merely 
contemporaneous occurrences, but co- 
relative facts. 

M. de Tocquéville is prone to that 
infirmity of philosophical minds—the 
love of theory, and here again refers 
to a single principle, effects which or- 
dinary people account for by many 
other causes, independent of it, and of 
each other, by the influence of Chris- 
tianity, the improvements in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, the increase of 
manufactures, the diffusion of educa- 
tion, and we shall add, the influence 
of aristocracy. But having thus begun 
by connecting improvement of charac- 
ter with the equality of conditions, he 
proceeds to support his views by an- 
other heresy, by endeavouring to prove 
the startling proposition, that there 
can be no sympathy but between those 
who are alike. 


«* Real sympathies can only exist be- 
tween those‘who are alike; and in aristo- 
cratic ages men acknowledge none but 
the members of their own caste to be like 
themselves.”— Vol. iv. p. 4. 


His mode of supporting this 
strange opinion is stranger still. He 
adduces as sufficient evidence of 
the correctness of his theory, the letter 
of a lady, whom he calls amiable, a 
member of the aristocracy, detailing 
some horrors of which she had been 
witness, and treating them with a 
shameless levity. The lady is Madame 
de Sévigné. The lower orders in 
Brittany had revolted at the imposition 
of a new tax; these disturbances were 
put down with unexampled atrocity, and 
Madame de Sévigné, a witness of their 
sufferings, relates them to her daughter 
in a strain of cruel jocularity. Of this 
mode of argument it may be enough to 
say, that it isalittleagainst the first prin- 
ciples of logic, but if from the conduct 
of an individual we could determine the 
character of a class, our author might 
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have more fairly selected his instance 
from such as did not live in the imme- 
diate circle of a contaminating court ; 
and have found amongst the aris- 
tocracy of that age names more dis- 
tinguished than Madame de Sévigné’s, 
illustrious examples of an enlarged 
sympathy, the pure names of Pascal 
and Fénélon. 

In the next chapter our author pro- 
ceeds to show that although earn 
does not attach men strongly to eac 
other, it places their habitual inter- 
course upon an easier footing. 


“Tf two Englishmen chance to meet 
at tlie Antipodes, where they are sur- 
rounded by strangers whose language and 
manners are almost unknown to them, 
they will first stare at each other with 
much curiosity and a kind of secret un- 
eusiness; they wiil then turn away, or, if 
one accosts the other, they will take care 
only to converse with a constrained and 
absent air upon very unimportant sub- 
jects. Yet there is no emunity between 
these men; they have never seen each 
other before, and each believes the other 
to be a respectable person, Why then 
should they staud so cautiously apart? 
We must go back to Englaud to leara 
the reason. 

“As aristocratic pride is still extremely 

eat amongst the English, and as the 
fimite of aristocracy are ill-defined, every 
body lives in constant dread lest advantage 
shouldbe taken of his familiarity, Unable 
to judge at once of the social position of 
those he meets, an Englishman prudently 
avoids all contact with them. Men are 
afraid lest sume slight service rendered 
should draw them into an uusuitable ac. 
quaintance ; they dread’ civilities, and 
they avoid the obtrusive gratitude ‘of a 
stranger quite as much as his hatred, 

« Many people attribute these singular 
anti-social propensities, and the reserved 
and taciturn bearing of the English, to 
purely physical causes. I may admit 
that there is something of it in their race, 
but much more of it is attributable to 
their social condition, as is proved by the 
contrast of the Americans. 

« In America, where the privileges of 
birth never existed, and where riches con- 
fer no peculiar rights on their possessors, 
men unacquainted with each other are 
very ready to frequent the same places, 
and find neither peril nor advantage in 
the free interchange of their thoughts, If 
they meet by accident they neither seek 
not ‘avoid intercourse; their manner is 
therefore natural, frank, and open: it is 


easy to see that they hardly expect or ap- 


the world. If their demeanour is: often 
cold and serious, it is never haughty or 
constrained ; and if they do not converse, 
it is because they are not in a humour to 
talk, not because they think it their in. 
terest to be silent. 

“ In a foreign country two Americans 
are at once friends, simply because they 
are Americans, They are repulsed by no 
prejudice ; they are .attracted by their 
common country. For two Englishmen 
the same blood is not enough ; they must 
be brought together by the same rank, 
The Americans remark this unsociable 
mood of the English as much as the 
French do, and are not Jess astonished 
by it. Yet the Americans are connected 
with England by their origin, their re- 
ligion, their language, and partially by 
their manners: they only differ in their 
social condition, It may therefore be 
inferred, that the reserve of the English 
proceeds from the constitution of their 
country much more than from that of its 
iuhabitants.”— Vol, iv. pp. 12-16, 


The following passages are graphic 
and amusing. Their object is to show 
why the Americans display so little 
sensitiveness in their own country and 
so much in Eurupe. He observes, 
that in aristocratic communities, every 
one thinks he knows exactly what 
marks of respect or of condescension 
he ought to display. That the usages 
of the first class in society, serve as a 
model to all the others. But that as 
the distinctions of rank are obliterated, 
as men differing in education and in 
birth, meet and mingle in the same 
places of resort, it is almost impossible 
to agree upon the rules of good breed- 
ing. As its laws are uncertain, it is 
no crime to disobey them; that men 
attach more importance to intentions 
than to forms, and they grow less civil 
but at the same time less quarrelsome. 


« I have often remarked in the United 
States, that it is not easy to make a man 
understand that his presence may be dis- 
pensed with; hints will not always suffice 
to shake him of, I contradict an Ame- 
rican at every word he says, to show him 
that his conversation bores me; he in- 
stantly labours with fresh pertinacity to 
convince me: I preserve # dogged si 
lence, and he thinks I am meditating 
deeply on the truths which he is uttering: 
at last Lrush from his company, and he 


[Nov. 


prehend anything from each other, and 
that they do not care to display, any 
more than to conceal, their position in 
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suppores that some urgent business hur. 
resme elsewhere. This man will never 
ynderstand that he wearies me to ex- 
tinction unless I tell him so: and the 
amily way to get rid of him is to make 
him my enemy for life."—Vol. iv. pp. 20, 
2l. 


We have next the American in 
Europe, alter et idem. 


“It appears surprizing, at first sight, 
that the same man transported to Europe 
suddenly becomes sosensitive and captious, 
that I often find it as difficult to avoid of- 
ending him here as it was to put him out 
of countenance. These two opposite ef- 
ects proceed from the same cause. De. 
mocratic institutions generally give men a 
lofty notion of their country and of them- 
selyes. An American leaves his country 
with a heart swollen with pride: on arriv- 
ing in Europe he at once finds out that we 
are not so engrossed by the United States 
and the great people which inhabits them 
as he bad supposed, and this begins to 
annoy him. He has been informed that 
the conditions of society are not equal in 
our part of the globe, and he observes that 
among the nations of Europe the traces 
of rank are not wholly obliterated; that 
Wealth and birth still retain some inde- 
terminate privileges, which force them- 
selves upon his notice whilst they elude 
definition. He is therefore profoundly 
ignorant of the place which he ought to 
occupy in this half-ruined scale of classes, 
which are sufficiently distinct to hate and 
despise each other, yet sufficiently alike 
for-him to be always confounding them. 
He is afraid of ranging himselt too high,— 
still more is he afraid of being ranged too 
low; this twofold peril keeps his mind 
constantly on the stretch, and embarasses 
all he says and does. 

“ He leatns from tradition that in Eu- 
rope ceremonial observances were in- 
finitely varied according to different 
ranks; this recollection of former times 
completes his perplexity, and he is the 
More afraid of not obtaining those marks 
of respect which are due to him, as he does 
pot know exactly in what they consist. 
He is like a man surrounded by traps ; 
society is not a recreation for him, but a 
serious toil; Le weighs your least actions, 
interrogates your looks, and scrutinizes 
all you say, lest there should be some 
hidden allusion to affront him, I doubt 
Whether there was ever a provincial man 
of quality so punctilious in breeding as he 
is: he endeavours to attend tu the slight- 
est rules of etiquette, and does not allow 
one of them to be waived towards him. 
wif: he ig full of scryples, and at the 
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same time of pretensions; he wishes to 
do enough, hut fears to do too much; 
and as he does not very well-know. the 
limits of the one or of the other, he- keeps 
up a haughty and embarrassed air of re- 
serve. 

“ But this is not all: there is yet an- 
other double of the human heart. An 
American is for ever talking of the ad- 
mirable equality which prevails in the 
United States: aloud he makes it the 
boast of his country, but in secret he de- 
plores it for himself; and he aspires to 
show that, for his part, he is an exception 
to the general state of things which he 
vaunts. There is hardly an American 
to be met with who does not claim some 
remote kindred with the first founders of 
the colonies ; and as for the scions of the 
noble families of England, America 
seemed to me to be covered with them. 
When an opulent American arrives in 
Europe, his first care is to surround him- 
self with all the luxuries of wealth: be 
is so afraid of being taken for the plain 
citizen of a democracy, that he adopts a 
hundred distorted ways of bringing some 
new instance of his wealth before you 
every day. His house will be in the 
most fashionable part of the town: he 
will always be surrounded by a host of 
servants. I have heard an American 
complain, that in the best houses of Paris 
the society was rather mixed; the taste 
which prevails there was not pure enough 
for him; and he ventured to hint that, ia 
his opinion, there was a want of elegance 
of manner; he could not accustom him. 
self to see wit concealed under such un- 
pretending forms,”"—Vol. iv. pp. 21-24. 


In a chapter on the influence of de- 
mocracy on kindred in the United 
States, he thus describes the state of 
the relation between father and son. 


“In America the family, in the Roman 
and aristocratic signification of the word, 
does not exist. All that remains of it 
are a few vestiges in the first years of 
childhood, when the father exercises, 
without opposition, that absolute domestic 
authority, which the feebleness of his 
children renders necessary, and which 
their interest, as well as his own incon. 
testable superiority, warrants. But as 
soon as the yeung American approaches 
manhood, the ties of filial obedience 
are relaxed day by day: master of his 
thanghts, he is soon master of his con- 
duct. In. America there is, strictly 
speaking, no adolescence; at the close of 
boyhood the man appears, and begins to 
trace out his own-path,”— Vol. iv. p. 61, 
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Happily no laws can extinguish the 
natural affections but such a state of 
things cannot fail to impair them, 
and the early independence and 
separation of children must exert a 
very injurious influence on their cha- 
racters. ‘There is one sanitory cir- 
cumstance affecting those relations in 
America. There the father has the 
power of disposing of his property as 
he chooses at his death. In France 
the legislation is more democratic, for 
the parent is compelled to sub-divide 
he property amongst the children ; 
and this may account for what M. de 
Tocqueville says, is universally re- 
marked there at the present time. 


“The several members of a family 
stand upon an entirely new footing to- 
wards each other: that the distance which 
formerly separated a father from his sons 
has been lessened ; and that paternal au- 
thority, if not destroved,is at least im- 
paired.”—Vol. iv. p, 60. 


Our next topic is the education of 
young women in the United States. 
M. de Tocqueville observes, that no 
free communities ever existed without 
morals, and that morals are the work 
of woman. We are very sure that 
she has a material influence on them, 
and that her condition, in any country, 
affords us a good means of estimating 
the degree and character of its civil- 
ization. 


« Amongst almost all Protestant na- 
tions young women are far more the mis- 
tresses of their own actions than they are 
in Catholic countries. This independ- 
ence is still greater in Protestant coun- 
tries like England, which have retained 
or acquired the right of self-government ; 
the spirit of freedom is then infused into 
the domestic circle by political habits and 
by religious opinions. In the United 
States the doctrines of Protestantism are 
combined with great political freedom 
and a most democratic state of society ; 
and nowhere are young women surren- 
dered so-early or so completely to their 
own guidance. 

« Long before an American girl arrives 
at the age of marriage, her emancipation 
from maternal control begins: she has 
scarcely ceased to be a child, when she 
already thinks for herself, speaks with 
freedom, and acts on her own impulse, 
The great scene of the world is con- 
stantly open to her view; far from seek. 
ing concealment, it is every day disclosed 
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to her more completely, and she is taught 
to survey it with a firm and calm gaze, 
Thus the vices and dangers of society arg 
early revealed to her; as she sees them 
clearly, she views them without illusions, 
and braves them without fear; for she is 
full of reliance on her own strength, and 
her reliance seems to be shared by all 
who are about her. 

« An American girl scarcely ever dis. 
plays that virginal bloom in the midst of 
young desires, or that innocent and in. 
genuous grace which usually attend the 
European woman in the transition from 
girlhood to youth, It is rarely that an 
American woman at any age displays 
childish timidity or ignorance. Like the 
young women of Europe, she seeks to 
please, but she knows precisely the cost 
of pleasing. If she does not abandon 
herself to evil, at least she knows that it 
exists; and she is remarkable. rather for 
purity of manners than for chastity of 
mind. 

“I have been frequently surprised, and 
almost frightened, at the singular address 
and happy boldness with which young 
children in America contrive to manage 
their thoughts and their language, amidst 
all the difficulties of stimulating conver. 
sation; a philosopher would have stum-: 
bled at every step along the narrow path 
which they trod without accidents and 
without effort. It is easy indeed to pers 
ceive that, even amidst the independence 
of early youth, an American woman is 
always mistress of herself; she indulges 
in all permitted pleasures, without yield- 
ing herself up to any of them; and her 
reason never allows the reins of self-guid- 
ance to drop, though it often seems to 
hold them loosely. 

“In France, where remnants of every 
age are still so strangely mingled in the 
opinions and tastes of the people, women: 
commonly receive a reserved, retired, and 
almost conventual education, as they did 
in aristocratic times; and then they are 
suddenly abandoned, without a guide and 
without assistance, in the midst of all the 
irregularities inseparable from democratic 
society. 

«“ The Americans are more consistent, 
They have found out that in a demo- 
cracy the independence of individuals can- 
not fail to be very great, youth prema- 
ture, tastes ill-restrained, customs fleet- 
ing, public opinion often unsettled and 
powerless, paternal authority weak, and 
marital authority contested. Under these 
circumstances, believing that they had 
little chance of repressing in woman the 
most vehement passions of the human 
heart, they held that the surer way was 
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to teach her the art of combating those 
passions for herself. As they could not 

vent her virtue from being exposed to 
frequent danger, they determined that 
she should know how best to defend it; 
and more reliance was placed on the free 
vigour of her will, than on safeguards 
which have been shaken or overthrown. 
Instead then of inculcating mistrust of 
herself, they constantly seek to enhance 
her confidence in her own strength of 
character. As it is neither possible nor 
desirable to keep a young woman in per- 
petual and complete ignorance, they has- 
ten to give her a precocious knowledge 
on all subjects. Far from hiding the 
corruptions of the world from her, they 
prefer that she should see them at once 
and train herself to shun them; and they 
hold it of more importance to protect her 
conduct, than to be over-scrupulous of 
her innocence. 

« Although the Americans are a very 
religious people, they do not rely on re- 
ligion alone to defend the virtue of wo- 
man; they seek to arm her reason also. 
In this they have followed the same me- 
thod as in several other respects: they 
first make the most vigorous efforts to 
bring individual independence to exercise 
a proper contro] over itself, and they do 
not callin the aid of religion until they 
have reached the utmost limits of human 
strength. 

“ ] am aware that an education of this 
kind is not without danger; lam sen- 
sible that it tends to invigorate the judg- 
ment at the expense of the imagination, 
and to make cold and virtuous women 
instead of affectionate wives and agree- 
able companions to man, Society may 
be more tranquil and. better regulated, 
but domestic life has often fewer charms. 
These however are secondary evils, which 
may be braved for the sake of higher 
interests, At the stage at which we are 
now arrived, the time for choosing is no 
longer within our control ; a democratic 
education is indispensable, to protect 
women from the dangers with which de. 
Moecratic institutions and manners sur- 
round them.”—Vol. iv. pp. 73-78. 


We shall now give the pendant of 
this picture—the young woman in the 
character of the wife. 


“In America the independence of wo- 
man is irrecoverably Jost in the bonds of 
matrimony; if an unmarried woman is 
Jess constrained there than elsewhere, a 
wife is, subjected, to stricter obligations. 
The forrner makes her father’s house an 
abede of freedom and of pleasure ; the 
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latter lives in the home of her husband as 
if it were a cloister. Yet these two dif- 
ferent conditions of life are perhaps not 
so contrary as may be supposed, and it is 
natural that the American women should 
pass through the one toarrive at the other. 

* Religious people and trading na- 
tions entertain peculiarly serious notions 
of marriage: the former consider the re- 
gularity of woman’s life as the best pledge 
and most certain sign of the purity of 
her morals; the latter regard it as the 
highest security for the order and pros- 
perity of the household. The Americans 
are at the same time a puritanical people 
and a commercial nation: their religious 
opinions, as well as their trading habits, 
consequently lead them to require much 
abnegation on the part of woman, and a 
constant sacrifice of her pleasures to her 
duties which is seldom demanded of her 
in Europe. Thus in the United States 
the inexorable opinion of the public, care- 
fully circumscribes woman within the 
narrow circle of domestic interests and 
duties, and forbids her to step beyond it, 

‘¢ Upon her entrance into the world a 
young American woman finds these no- 
tions firmly established; she sees the 
rules which are derived from them; she 
is not slow to perceive that she cannot 
depart for an instant from the established 
usages of her contemporaries, without 
putting in jeopardy her peace of mind, her 
honour, nay even her social existence; 
and she finds the energy required for such 
an act of submission in the firmness of 
her understanding and in the virile habits 
which her education has given her. It 
may be said that she has learned, by the 
use of her independence, to surrender it 
without a struggle and without a murmur 
when the time comes for making the sa- 
crifice, 

* But no American woman falls into 
the toils of matrimony as into a snare 
held out to her simplicity and ignorance. 
She has been taught beforehand what is 
expected of her, and voluntarily and freely 
does she enter upon this engagement. 
She supports her new condition with 
courage, because she chose it. As in 
America paternal discipline is very re- 
laxed, and the conjugal tie very strict, a 
young woman does not contract the latter 
without considerable circumspection and 
apprehension, Precocious marriages are 
rare. Thus American women do not 
marry uotil their understandings are ex« 
creised and ripened; whereas in other 
countries most women generally only 
begin to exercise and to ripen their un- 
derstandings alter marriage. 

“I by no means suppose, however, that 
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the great change which takes place in all 
the habits of women in the United States, 
as soon as they are married, ought solely 
to be attributed to the constraint of public 
opinion ; it is frequently imposed upon 
themselves by the sole effort of their own 
will, When the time for choosing a 
busbani is arrived, that cold and stera 
reasoning power which has been educated 
and invigorated by the free observation 
of the world, teaches an American woman 
that a spirit of levity and independence in 
the bonds of marriage is a constant sub- 
ject of annoyance, not of pleasure ; it 
tells her that the amusements of the girl 
cannot become the recreations of the 
wife, and that the sources of a married 
woman's happiness are in the home of her 
husband. As she clearly discerns before- 
hand the only road which cau lead to do- 
mestic happiness, she enters upon it at 
once, and follows it to the end without 
secking to turn back. 

«“ The same strength of purpose which, 
ihe young wives of America display, in 
bending themselves at once aud without 
repining to the austere duties of their 
new condition, is no Jess manifest in all 
the great trials of their lives. In no 
country in the world are private fortunes 
more precarious than in the United 
States. It is not uncommon for the 
same man,in the course of his life, to 
rise and sink again through all the grades 
which lead fiom opulence to poverty. 
American women support these vicissi- 
tades with calm and unquenchable ener- 
gy: it would seem that their desires 
contract, as easily as they expand, with 
their fortunes. 

« The greater part of the adventurers 
who migrate every year to people the 
western wilds, belong, as I observed in 
the former part of. this work, to the eld 
Anglo-American race of the Northern 
States. Many of these men, who rush 
so boldly onwards in pursuit of wealth, 
were already in the enjoyment of a com- 
petency in their own part of the country, 
They take their wives along with them, 
and make them share the countless perils 
and privations which always attend the 
commencement of these expeditions, I 
have often met, even on the verge of the 
wilderness, with young women, who, 
after having been brought up amidst all 
the comforts of the large towns of New 
England had passed, almost without any 
jnterinediate stage, from the wealthy 
abode of their parents to a comfortless 
hovel in a forest. Fever, solitude, and a 
tedious li’e had not broken the springs of 
their courage. Their features were im- 
paiyed and faded, but their looks were 
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firm: they appeared to be at once sad 
and resolute.”— Vol. iv. pp. 79-83, 


M. de Tocqueville devotes a chap. 
ter, to make out that the equality of 
conditions contributes to the mainte. 
nance of good morals. He says that 
all the travellers who have visited 
North America, agree in the opinion 
that the morals of the Americans are 
‘very superior” to those of their pro- 
genitors, the English. He regards 
this opinion as true ; and proceeds, to 
our great alarm, to show that it ought 
to be so, very coolly observing, that 
“a superficial glance at the two na- 
tions will establish the fact.” 

The great regularity of American 
morals originates, he says, partly in 
the country, in the race of the people, 
and in their religion: but as all these 
causes operate elsewhere, recourse 
must be had to some special reason, 
and this he finds in the equality of con- 
ditions. He adds, that in aristocratic 
countries, the object of marriage is 
rather to unite property than persons, 
and that it cannot be wondered at, if 
the conjual tie which holds the for- 
tune of iue pair united, allows their 
hearts to rove. But that when aman 
always chooses a wife for himself, it is 
generally a conformity of tastes and 
opinions which brings them together; 
and that this same conformity keeps 
them, and fixes them in close habits of 
intimacy. 

He further says, that democracy is 
unfavourable to what he calls the 
great emotions of the heart, and to 
the passion of love. 


“The tumultuous and constantly har- 
aseed |:fe which equality makes men lead, 
not only distracts them from the passion 
of love, by denying them time to indulge 
in it, but it diverts them from it by an- 
other more secret but more certain road, 
All men who live in democratic ages 
more or less contract the ways of thiuk- 
ing of the manufacturing and trading 
classes; their minds take a serious, de- 
liberate, and positive turn; they are 
apt to relinquish the ideal, in order to 
pursue some visible and proximate object, 
which appears to be the natural and ne- 
cessary aim of their desires, Thus the 
principle of equality does not destroy the 
imagination, but lowers its flight to the 
level of the earth."—Vol. iv. pp. 93, 94 


We cannot admit that the concur» 
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rent testimony of travellers is, that 
morals are better in the United States 
than in England; but if they be 
not, the cause must be found in the 
institutions of America, for in other 
respects, she appears to be more fa- 
yourably circumstanced. All are en- 
gaged in industry; there is abund- 
ant employment ; interminable land; 
easy independence ; and, if they please 
it, early marriages, and no anxiety 
about the conventional considerations 
of rank, But M. de Tocqueville tells 
us that democracy is unfavourable to 
any love, except the love of gain; and 
that that is its ruling passion. Under 
such influences, mercenary marriages 
are likely to be at least as frequent as 
they are with us; and we have the 
testimony of a traveller, to whom our 
author cannot object, that in fact, they 
areascommon. Miss Martineau, an 
eager advocate for democracy, in her 
“Society in America,” v. iii. p.137, tells 
us of the increase of bachelors, and of 
mercenary marriages, and of the fear- 
ful consequences ; she indeed also 
speaks of early marriages; she says, 
with something like a feeling of envy, 
“Tt would be a rare sight in our coun- 
try to see a woman of twenty-one, in 
her second widowhood, managing her 
own farm.” But the early marriages 
are only on the woman's side; “the 
men,” she observes, ‘* do not choose to 
marry early, because they have learned 
to think other matters of more import- 
ance than the best comforts of domes- 
tie life.” — Ibid, v. iii. p. 127. She 
adds, “ There are sad tales in the 
country villages here and there, which 
attest this (the prevalence of adultery); 
and yet more in towns, in a rank of 
society where such things are seldom 
or never heard of in England.—Jbid, 
vol. iii. pp. 128, 129. 

Miss Martineau professes to think 
more highly of America than of Eng- 
land, in almost every particular, but 
like M. de Tocqueville's, her testimony 
and her facts are sometimes at variance 
with. her wishes; ultra-democrats as 
they both are, and lovers of America, 
they are the two authors who witness 
most strongly against her institutions. 
We have just had the evidence of Miss 
Martineau, as to one element of happi- 
Uess, we shall take that of M. de 
Tocqueville on another. He tells us 
that democracy disposes citizens to 
live apart from each other, to think 

Vout. XVI. 
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only of themselves; and that it’s ten- 
dency is to create jealousies, and to 
perpetuate animosities. As far as con- 
cerns the representation of the state of 
morals in America, we may say, of 
these authors’ works, as was said in-a 
brilliant article in the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” of Lord Byron’s, that in the 
system of ethics to be drawn. from 
the books, the two great command- 
ments are, “to hate your neighbour,’ 
and “to love your neighbour's wife. 

We have referred to Miss Martin- 
eau, for the purpose of showing, that 
travellers do not concur in the opinion, 
that morals are better in America 
than in England. We are by no means 
disposed to deny that she may have 
imbibed exaggerated impressions. Our 
creed is that absorbed as the Ameri- 
cans are, in the hate of party, and the 
love of gain, one of their few coun- 
tervailing and redeeming influences is 
the character of their women. But 
there is enough in Miss Martineau’s 
book, and in this single chapter of M. 
de Tocqueville’s, to satisfy us that a 
pure democracy is not that social con- 
dition which is the most favourable to 
purity of morals, and to the elevation 
of the female character. 

Another chapter treats of the gra- 
vity of the Americans. He tells us of 
“the staid demeanour,” and “ frigid 
air of the American,” and such it 
appears, must have ever been the 
figures in the dark landscapes of 
democracy. 


«© We are told of small democracies in 
the days of antiquity, in which the citi- 
zens met upon the public places with 
garlands of roses, and spent almost all 
their time in dancing and _ theatrical 
amusements, Ido not believe in such 
republics any more than in that of Plato; 
or, if the things we read of really hap- 
pened, I do not hesitate to affirm that 
these supposed democracies were com- 
posed of very different elements from 
ours, and that they had nothing in com- 
mon with the latter except their name.” 
—Vol, iv. p. 123. 


There is a very nice essay, for it is 
so, rather than a chapter, on Honour 
in democratic communities. He ac- 
cords to the American, little of that 
feeling which has been denominated 
honour in the aristocratic countries of 
Europe; but throughout the chapter, 
represents their _— character in 
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a point of view highly favourable ; for 
example, 

«On one point American honour acm 
cords with the notions of honour acknow- 
ledged in Europe; it places courage as 
the highest virtue, and treats it as the 
greatest of the moral necessities of man ; 
but the notion of courage itself assumes a 
different aspect. In the United States 
martial valour is but little prized; the 
courage which is best known and most 
esteemed is that which emboldens men 
to brave the dangers of the ocean, in 
order to arrive earlier in port,—to sup. 
port the privations of the wilderness 
without complaivt, and solitude more 
cruel than privations,—the courage which 
renders them almost insensible to the loss 
of a fortune laboriously acquired, and in- 
stantly prompts to fresh exertions to 
make another, Courage of this kind is 
peculiarly necessary to the maintenance 
and prosperity of the American commu- 
nities, and it is held by them in peculiar 
honour and estimation ; to betray a want 
of it is to incur certain disgrace.”— Vol. 


iv, pp. 158, 154. 


The result of another chapter is, 
that in democracies, men are disposed 
to peace, and averse to revolution. 
This, at first sight, appears to be at 
variance with what he says elsewhere, 
and particularly in a subsequent chap- 
ter, which we shall notice presently. 
His reasons are, that the apprehensive 
men of small property constitute the 
elass which is constantly increased by 
the equality of conditions, and that 
thus, in democratic countries, the ma- 
jority feel what they may lose, but 
don’t see clearly what they can gain by 
revolution. 
America at the present ; her state is, 
in this particular, exceptional ; but in 
every highly peopled country, the ma- 


jority, and the constantly increasing 
elass, must be of those who have no 
property. We do not in the least 
doubt that the Americans are content 
with their institutions, and attached 
to them ; they have grown with them, 
and have become adapted to their La- 
bits, feelings, and associations; and 


this is their conservative principle ; 


but they would, in all likelihood, have 
b.e1 equally well pleased, had they 
a'opted any other form of free insti- 
tutions ; and it is manifest that the 
increasing class of small proprietors 
arises from a cause independent of 


This may be true of 
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the equality of condition, from the 
culiar facility which the present state 
of America affords for the acquisition 
of property inland. The principle of 
equality causing the abolition of the 
law of primogeniture, must, for a 
time, increase the number of proprie. 
tors, but its ulterior effect, in a highly 
peopled country, must be as surely to 
do away with the rich, and increase 
the poor: to increase those who are 
worse than poor, the embarrassed 
classes ; those disposed to change; 
and this we think affords a reasonable 
ground for the opinion that the ten. 
dency of democracy must be to revo- 
lution. 

If ever a great revolution takes 
place in the United States, M, de 
Tocqtieville thinks that it will be 
brought about by the presence of the 
black race upon its soil. This is not 
improbable, increasing, as they are in 
numbers, and in intelligence. Our 
symptom of their advancing intelli. 
gence is the impression made on a sen- 
sible observer, Capt. Marryat, that 
they are the most religious portion of 
the population. 

We may remark that M. de Toc. 
queville takes very little notice of the 
striking anomaly, slave-holding, amidst 
the lovers of equality; and they are 
not only slave-holders, but direct slave- 
dealers by profession. Mr. Stewart, 
in his travels in America, tells us 
that there is a Guinea within the 
Union, and that some states export 
from 10,000 to 15,000 annually to 
Louisiana and the other southern 
states. This affords a good illustra- 
tion of our author’s view, that the pure 
Jove of liberty is not the passion of 
democracies. 

We have now reached the fourth 
and last division of this second part, 
the influeuce of democratic opinions 
and sentiments on political society. It 
ocepies but a few of the concluding 
pag +s; and the most important results 
to be collected from tiem are, that 
democracies tend strongly to anarehy, 
to servitude, to the concentration of 
political power, and to despotism. 
These ave hard words, but they are 
the very words of M. de Tocqueville, 
fairly rendcred into English, the in- 
evitable resuits of his final chapters, 
and they form no Jame conclusion to a 
work on democracy. We had marked 
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some passages, but have not room for 
any further extracts. 

M. de Tocqueville shows that the 
virulence of opinions and all their dan- 
gerg are greatly heightened when a 
country arrives at democracy through 
a violent revolution, and has a number 
of instructive observations drawn from 
the experience of France, but these we 
cannot enter into, and must hasten to 
conclude. 

We have endeavoured to bring be- 
fore our readers the leading topics of 
this work, and to test the influences of 
democracy by its effects on all that 
most concerns the happiness of a peo- 
ple. We are conscious that within 
our limits we have not been able to do 
full justice to M. de Tocqueville's 
views, but we commend his book to all, 
with the assurance that it will be read 
with enjoyment. Its faults are very 
obvious—too great a disposition to 
theorisey—a cast of enthusiasm derived 
from the fatal character which he as- 
cribes to democracy, and very often a 
want of clearness in the qualifications of 


Ir was only on the morning of the 22d, 
that Mrs. Fitzowen, Alan, and their 
escort of servants had been despatched 
from Owenstown Hall by tien kind 
parents and friends for the better se- 
curity of their persons in so large a 
city as Derry. How they failed to 
reach that place in safety, Mr. Morgan 
alone could relate; which he did in 
the following manner, as soon as they 
had laid the unfortunate Margaret 
Stanfield in a hastily made grave. 
Unwilling to leave his beioved Alice 
without seeing her a little way in safety, 
Mr. Morgan accompanied tie party on 
the road to Coleraine. Griffiths was 
married for some time to a Roman Ca- 
tholic; and as such a connection was 
thought advisable by many, as being 
likely to remove national autipathy, it 
was but slightly animadverted upon; 
but, that she had embraced the same 
faith and worship was unknown to her 
mistress. Near the town of Coleraine, 
and before Mr. Morgan left them, to 
return home, their party were suddenly 
surrounded by a large body of the balf 
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his statements, which gives him the ap- 
pearance of advocating inconsistent 
opinions. But the bearings of demo- 
cracy were never before so carefully ex- 
plored, or its depths so faithfully 
sounded, and the volumes are con- 
stantly presenting original and striking 
views and masses of matter for refiec- 
tion. Of all social conditions, equal- 
ity is, previous to enquiry, the most 
attractive ; but our parting impression 
is, that every candid person who forms 
his estimate of democracy from these 
volumes, where the subject is fully 
considered, and in no hostile spirit, 
must arrive at the one conclusion,— 
that it is unfavourable to the happiness 
of man,—that its influences on his 
highest interests are so many and so 
often malignant, that it may be fairly 
regarded as nothing less than the 
greatest misery principle, and that re- 
versing the proposition of the Ben- 
thamites is it is calculated to effect 
the greatest misery of the greatest 
number. 





savage followers of Sir Phelim O'Neil, 
who seized them, and were pre- 
paring to commit their usual outrages, 
when Griffitiis, or as she should now 
be called, Mrs. Doran, begged them to 
desist from violence and take them to 
her husband’s house, the baker in Cole- 
raine, and all would be well. Mr. 
Morgan, who heard this conversation 
between the woman and the people, saw 
her cross herself; and at the same 
time he observed her to take from her 
bosom, a paper, which he instantly 
knew to be a protection from Sir Phelim 
O'Neil. The latter he might not have 
understood, but that he himself had 
received a similar paper on an occasion 
which had often recurred to his mind, 
a3 a singular circumstance, and which 
at this moment returned with awaken- 
ing force. 

He had been visiting a sick person, 
when between dark and light in a 
lonely glen, and as he was returning 
home, he perceived a horse of un- 
common beauty and vigour, standing 
perfectly still, with all his trappings 
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undisturbed abovt him, which, as he 
approached, lifted his finely arched 
neck, and gave a sort of low neigh. 
As Mr. Morgan drew nearer to the 
spot, he perceived a man lying on the 
ground with his arm hung through the 
animal's bridle. The horse suffered 
him to appoach, when he soon saw that 
the person, who was bleeding profusely, 
had fallen into a swoon. Mr. Morgan 
stayed not to consider more than that 
a fellow-creature was before him, per- 
haps bleeding to death, but set him- 
self immediately to bind up his wounds, 
and fetch water from a rivulet which 
was bubbling not far from where the 
wounded man lay ; and having watched 
beside him until he was able to sit on his 
horse again, offered him the shelter of 
his own peaceful parsonage. This last 
proffer of Christian kindness, the stran- 
ger peremptorily refused ; but, at the 
same time, put a folded paper into Mr. 
Morgan's hand, with a remark, that he 
might find it useful when he least ex- 
ted it. When Mr. Morgan reached 
is home, and had leisure to examine 
the paper, as well as to remember the 
circumstances in which he found the 
giver, all combined to convince him 
that it was no less a person than Sir 
Phelim O'Neil, the outlawed chief of 
Ulster, who had been wounded in some 
skirmish with the military, at that time 
under the command of Sir Henry Titch- 
borne. Mr. Morgan put the paper into 
his pocket-book, and thought no more 
about the matter, until Griffiths pro- 
duced a similar document, which caused 
him to regard it with a more earnest 
interest than he had before. 

The appearance of _ intelligence 
which seemed to subsist between 
Griffiths and the soldiers who guarded 
them, made him anxious not to leave 
his daughter and Mrs. Fitzowen in 
such unsafe hands ;—hoping his pass 
might serve as a security from vio- 
lence, if all was not right with their 
present guards and the faithless Grif- 
fiths, as he had too much reason to 
fear. He tried to put the hall ser- 
vants on their guard against surprise, 
but they were all too narrowly watch- 
ed; and to speak openly of his fears 
to them, would only draw down the 
vengeance which he could not but see 
lurking in the sullen countenances of 
their enemies. Mrs. Fitzowen and 
her family, therefore, followed Grif- 
fiths to her husband's house, having 
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received the strongest protestations of 
security, and of the honour she should 
experience in having it in her power 
to contribute to her dear mistress and 
master Alan’s comfort, until O'Neil’s 
men had passed on. The reason for 
their arrest, she remarked, was, as 
she understood, that Sir Phelim O'Neil 
had been informed that Sir David 
Fitzowen had dispatched advices to 
government of Sir Phelim’s being 
about to raise an army among the 
remnants of his broken clan ; and that 
they were supposed to he the bearers 
of equally hostile intelligence to Derry, 
“but when they find, as they soon 
will, that we are only so harmless a 
party we shall soon be let go on our 
business again. My husband, who 
knows his countrymen well, will soon 
settle it with these people, if no one 
will meddle nor make amongst them.” 
When they arrived at the baker's 
shop, Doran looked much disconcerted 
at the company his wife had brought 
just then, as he said; for a party of 
O'Neil’s men were not far off, and 
the fear of not being able to accommo- 
date Mrs. Fitzowen and her attend- 
ants as he wished to do, made him 
feel very uneasy. He went in and 
out of the house, and at length re- 
turned, saying, that he found advices 
had reached Sir Phelim O' Neil—that 
Sir David Fitzowen had sent notice 
to government, that their chief was re- 
turned to his native country, and was 
rousing his old adherents to recover 
some of their property; and for this 
reason they had detained Mrs. Fitz- 
owen’s party, until they had ascer- 
tained the truth or falsehood of the 
report. He added the few people, who 
had arrested her, had given him leave 
to accommodate the lady in his house, 
if she would dismiss her attendants; 
and he thought, if she consented to 
this, he could contrive to conceal her 
and her son, until the men had left the 
town. This, of course, was objected 
to on all hands; and, at last, he, and 
his wife Griffiths, after contesting to- 
gether some ‘time, said, that the men 
who had detained them were gone off 
to another part of the town, where 
they had received intelligence that their 
chief was likely to be attacked from 
another quarter; and that, as they 
could take my lady Fitzowen at any 
time, if she attempted to pursue her 
journey with any dispatches for Derry, 
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dangerous to their chief, she might go 
where she pleasel now. With a pre- 
face of much civility, Griffiths took 
the hand of little Alan, and entreated 
them to come in with her, and she 
would endeavour to conceal the whole 
party until O'Neil’s men were gone 
off; but with many apologies, she 
said she was ashamed to take them 
to such a poor place as must serve 
for their place of concealment for 
the present. She led them all, Mr. 
Morgan still accompanying his daugh- 
ter, to a loft over her husband's 
wood-pile, which she assured them 
would. never be thought of, as con- 
cealing such quality, telling the ser- 
yants to remain below, so as to be 
at hand, and guard their mistress in 
ease of danger; but, said she, “ I am 
sure they are gone elsewhere.” This 
seemed fair enough, and considering 
it but a temporary confinement, they 
submitted to it with tolerable cheer- 
fulness. 

Peace seemed to reign among them; 
still they were entreated to remain 
concealed, and as provisions were 
given to the attendants below, and oc- 
casional attentions from Doran and 
his wife, whenever, as the former said, 
he could get away without observation 
from his neighbours and customers, all 
went on tolerably well till towards the 
close of the second evening. Griffiths 
having taken little Alan with her to 
seek refreshment, unseen, as she suid, 
if possible. Soon after she left the 
loft, the sound of angry voices and 
screams of terror, with the clashing of 
swords, roused all the faculties of 
their minds. Mrs. Fitzowen ran to- 
wards the room door, but found it 
firmly held by some force outside. 
Alice Morgan clung to her father for 
an instant, when the cries of the un- 
happy lady, whose azonies seemed to 
be raised to the highest pitch by fears 
for her son, for whose safety she had 
some undefined dread, caused Mr. Mor- 
gai and Alice beth to unite their 
strength with hers, but ineffectually. 

Mrs. Fitzowen’s cries seemed to 
increase the murmuriag of voiecs be- 
low, and they distinct!y heard one say, 
“I will go to my lady this mo- 
ment; she shall not be shut up there 
to die of hunger; I'll fight my way 
through a hundred O' Nei's.” 

Griffiths now entered the recom by 
& trap-door in the flocr, which none 


of the prisoners had perceived. She 
looked flushed and agitated, saying, 
‘the servants below were brawling 
for more food and drink, which they 
could not be expected to have for 
their entertainment so good as at the 
Hall.” 

“ Let me speak to them,” said Mr. 
Morgan, “I will soon satisfy them 
that they are as well off as their mis- 
tress.” 

‘‘ Where is my Alan, Griffiths ?— 
What have you done with Alan?” 
said the lady. 

‘* Master Alan, my lady, is with my 
husband, who has just baked him a 
custard, and I was to have brought 
some up with me; but George Bailey 
and Ned Williams, with the other 
men, were making such a noise for 
liquor, that my husband sent me to 
them to try if I could pacify them, for 
I am sure we shall have O’ Neil’s men 
upon us if they make such a noise. I 
thought that you would be frightened, 
so I have come to tell you all about 
it.” 

* Oh, bring my child back again, 
for God's sake,” said Mrs. Fitzowen. 

‘“* Let me speak to the men,” re- 
joined Mr. Morgan. 

Griffiths turned pale by these re- 
peated appeals to her. She promised 
the distracted mother to bring her 
child back in safety, and to Mr. Mor- 
gan to get her husband’s permission 
for him to speak with the servants 
below; at the same time entreating 
him not to leave her lady until she 
caine back to them again. 

A rush was now made outside to- 
wards the apartment, or rather loft, 
where the terrified group of friends 
were; and, to add to the horrors of 
the scene, two figures, almost naked, 
covered with wounds fresh bleeding, 
burst into the room, followed by se- 
veral persons, whose language and 
gestures too plainly told the fright- 
ful circumstances in which they were 
placed. 

‘“‘ Defend yourselves and the mis- 
tress, for God’s sake, Mr. Morgan ; 
there is no quarter or mercy, Father 
O'Mearagh says, to be shown to us 
heretics,” said one of the men, as he 
placed himself before Mrs. Fitzowen ; 
at the same moment the other_man 
snatched up a large bludgeon which 
one of the assailants had dropped, 
and took, also, a posture of defence 
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before his terrified mistress and her 
helpless party. The powerful being, 
wounded as he was, by one well-aimed 
blow, sent the ruffian howling through 
the trap-door, by which Griffiths had 
entered, not five minutes before on 
her pretended mission. Thus was 
obtained an advantage, even against 
the numbers who were rushing on to 
the attack, for a few moments, until 
the cries of the child, who seemed 
struggling to be released from some- 
body outside, was heard distinctly re- 
peating, ‘* Let me go to mamma—let 
me go to mamma; I tell you I will 
not go with you, Griffiths.” His cries, 
however, became fainter and fainter ; 
still, in infantine rage, he maintained 
a sturdy resistance, but without suc- 
cess. 

I will not detail the cruel indigni- 
tics to which the poor ladies were 
subjected, when their valiant cham- 
pions were overpowered, as they soon 
were, by a band of ruffians, headed by 
the priest O’Mearagh, who entered 
from the door which had resisted the 
prisoners’ efforts. Suffice it to say, 
Mrs. Fitzowen reccived a deep stab 
in her side, when resisting the attempt 
to deprive her of her Jast garment. 
A stronger arm seemed to decide the 
fate of the day in favour of the lady 
and her tremb!inz friends, as the well- 
known voice of Denny blustered out— 

« Well, I did not think I could have 
killed big Doran, lady, but there he 
lies! I'll kill him again, to make sure 
work of him,” added he, with a furi- 
ous thrust at one of the fallen foes— 
I'll go and ki!l more of them, now my 
hinds are in,” continued he, with a 
half savage laugh. 

« Oh, bring me my child; save him 
from those monsters, at any rate,” 
eried the lady. 

“ What! master Alan? where is 
he, then? Tl find him, and bring 
him to you, if he is alive; so don't 
ery, lady dear: I'll bring him to you, 
if the Priest stood in the door-way.” 

Denny looked with stupified amaze- 
ment around him; and _ perceiving 


Mr. Morgan supporting his faintin 
daughter, and finding neither wounded, 
bade him get up, and run off towards 
Derry as fast as he could; where, as 
soon as he had found master Alan, he 
would bring him and his mamma to 
him, and show them the passes of the 
mountains, with which he was sure 
O'Neil’s people were unacquainted. 
Mr. Morgan showed Denny his own 
passport from the Chief himself; 
which, so soon as the poor crazy fel. 
low saw, he insisted that Mr. Morgan 
had better use it as soon as possible 
for his own, Mrs. Fitzowen's and 
Alice’s safety, reiterating the promise 
that he would soon find and bring Alan 
to them. Mrs. Fitzowen refused 
most positively to stir from the spot 


she was on, untii her son was brought 


to her in safety. Unwilling as Mr, 
Morgan was to leave the lady with 
none but the dead and dying around 
her, he considered that by going with 
his daughter, he might have a chance 
of making known the treacherous en- 
thralment of himself and Mrs. Fitz- 
owen’s party; for he was still per- 
fectly unconscious that the insurreetion 
was general ; imagining that they had 
been waylaid and maltreated to gra- 
tify the cupidity of some individual 
by the plunder of their persons. What 
took place, or by what means Denny 
found the poor frightened child, is 
unknown. Conjecture led Green to 
think that by force alone he had 
rescued the little boy from his un- 
worthy nurse, Griffiths, as she was 
ainong the slaughtered persons found 
in the lower part of the honse, when 
healiscovered the poor child sleeping 
in the arms of the dying idiot, his 
mistress in a fainting state, too weak 
to say more than to beg him to feteh 
her a draught of water, and Denny 
“entreating him not to come too near, 
so as to wake his little master, Alan, 
who had kissed his mamma till they had 
both fallen asleep, as he said ; and that 
he had taken him to sleep in his own 
arms from hers, lest he should disturb 
her, poor weary thing,” said he. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Morgan and his daughter es- 
caped from the baker's shop, he could 
hardly tell how ; but as they fled they 
were detained by a party of ruffians, 





accompanied by the most furious-look- 
ing females; who remarked that their 
clothes were too good for such English 
vermin as they were. Mr. Morgan 
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bethought him of his protection paper 
given him by their leader. They were 
answered by taunts on seeing it,— 

* Well, well, we will not hurt you; 
but you may as well exchange your 
clothes with us, and so must Miss too. 
There is not one word about your 
clothes in the paper: your persons are 
to be let go free, and we will not hurt 
one hair of your heads; but as for 
your clothes, we must have them.”’ 

“ So never mind, Miss,” said an in- 
furiated female, who stepped forward 
and seized poor Alice; “I must have 
your robe, and you shall have mine.” 

So saying, she began taking from 
the poor gir! every article of her dress. 
Her mute distress and uplifted hands 
could alone supplicate that they would 
allow her any covering. And thus 
was this delicate young creature, with 
her.aged father, hunted through the 
streets of Coleraine; with a cruelty 
embittered by mockery, as though, 
while she was thus treated, the pro- 
tection which guaranteed the safety of 
her person was duly respected. 

As they were getting beyond the 
principal part of the town, Mr. Mor- 
gan and his daughter hoped to pass 
unobserved through a dense crowd of 
persons; but a poor girl scized the 
taitered garment Mr. Morgan had 
thrown over him, which he luckily 
found near him when he was deprived 
of his own clothes. 

“© O, Mr. Morgan! save me, O save 
me! Iam Margaret Standficld. Save 
me! they have murdered all my fa- 
mily,and they are now killing poor 
Willy Perrin, who tried to save us.” 

As she spoke, a young man, almost 
as destitute of covering as our friends, 
darted forward; but was, from his 
wounds, so exhausted, as almost in- 
stantly to fall to the ground, near poor 
Margaret's feet, exclaiming “ Marga- 
ret, Margaret, do not leave me here to 
die alone ; at least close my eyes ; this 
was to have been our wedding day, 
Margaret! but save yourself; I can 
no longer protect you.” 

The poor girl gazed on the dying 
object before her witha wild uncon- 
scious stare. She had just fled from 
witnessing the death of ail her family ; 
and now her lover, the son of a sub- 
stantial farmer who lived near the 
town, having come to their rescue, 
had been seized and mangled before 
eyes ;. a sight which one of the in- 
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human wretches had, with cruel force, 
obliged her to look upon; holding 
her hands that she might not place 
them so as to shield it from her view. 
When the young man expired, Mar- 
garet, with a wild despairing look, 
again seized the garment of Mr. More 
gan, and the hand of Alice. 

‘¢ Come, come,” said she, in a hurry- 
ing tone, “if we don't go soon, all the 
party will be there, and miss us; but 
you will marry me to Willy, won’t you 
Mr. Morgan ? for they say, poor Mr. 
Mercer, our minister, is run off to 
Derry. But we will go to the farm, 
we are to have a breakfast there before 
we are married, and a dinner after- 
wards, and Willy will come soon.” 

Now a sudden sort of activity 
seemed to seize her; and, as the 
evening was closing in, they escaped 
from the crowd, who appeared too 
much occupied in their horrid employ- 
ment to observe them, or they thought 
such hapless beings could not long es- 
cape their fate, or perhaps they hada 
recollection of Mr. Morgan’s pro- 
tection, which, in derision, had been 
pinned on his blanket. They were 
got far beyond their tormentors, when 
poor Margaret repeated, in the same 
hurrying tone,— 

‘* Come, come, we shall be too late, 
and I cannot be married in this dress.” 

God help her, a tattered cloak was all 
her dress. Her pace was so quick, that 
now her companions found it difficult 
to keep up with her; but, as she 
grasped the garment of the one, and 
the hand of the other, they could not 
easily have released themselves from 
her hold, even if they would ; but com- 
passion for the poor creature's dis- 
tracted state, and the power which 
Alice seemed to have over the unfor- 
tunate maniac, in restraining her from 
making any loud lamentation, made 
both our wretched friends hope that it 
was only a temporary derangement ; 
and that when the afflictive circum- 
stances, which appeared to have dis- 
ordered the mind of Margaret, were 
less vividly before her, she would re- 
cover her self-possession ; and perhaps 
such would have been the case, but for 
the next scene that they had to en- 
counter, which was, in fact, a recapi- 
tulation and aggravation of Margaret 
Standtield’s sorrows. 

They had reached a rising ground 
about a mile above the town of Cole~ 
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raine, Margaret frequently saying 
we shall soon come to the farm, and 
then we will dress; when they heard a 
noisy party of men and boys shouting, 
talking, and singing, at a short distance 
from where they had prevailed on their 
poor mad companion to allow them to 
rest for a few moments. As the party 
approached, Mr. Morgan and Alice 
were dreading some exclamation from 
her which would attract their atten- 
tion, but to their astonishment, she 
nestled herself down in a ditch, which 
had formed the boundary of the farm- 
yard, or some such enclosure, and be- 
eame perfectly still, As Mr. Morgan 
and Alice had followed the example of 
the distracted being, and were suffer- 
ing the tortures of hearing the 
wretches recounting the atrocities 
which they had been committing, how 
did they tremble when one of them, 
with an oath, cried out, “* Well, farmer 
Perrin and his family are brought to 
a fine market now, at any rate; they 
and their cattle would not part com- 
pany, so they were all driven down to- 
gether, for the priest to refresh him 
after the hard work he has had in con- 
verting the heretics with his good 
broad sword ; but the foolish old man 
would not listen to reason; and the 
daughters would not marry any but 
their own religion, though they were 
offered any of us; and sure, a good 
butcher is a match for a farmer's 
daughter at any rate; as to the old 
man, he called us ali manner of names ; 
and abused us all for idolaters; but 
we soon brought him on his knees, [ 
ean tell you, and his proud daughter 
too.” 

“ Well,” said one of the party, “you 
paid them off for it any way.’ 

“ And I,” said a third, “ held young 
Perrin’s sweetheart while some of them 
struck him on his knees.” 

“ Well,” said the first speaker, “to 
see you use the poor girl as you did, 
and she to be married to him, as they 
say she was, this very day that’s coming, 
was, I must say, very bad; it made me 
almost ashamed of you.” 

“* Why so,” rejoined the other, “sure 
the priest himself says the English are 
no better than dogs ; and they howled 
like dogs, any way, before we had done 
with them.” 

Our poor friends heard this, as they 
lay concealed, and much more of such 
horrid recitals, from these wretches! 
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who being a from the town to 
guard the farm from becoming a place 
of shelter to any of the hunted Pro. 
testants, bethought them that the short. 
est way to effect their purpose, was, to 
demolish all the buildings, that, as they 
said, a Protestant dog might not find 
a lurking place to kennel in. 

‘* Come,” said one, ‘it will not take 
long to destroy these walls; let us set 
about it in right good earnest, and it 
will be soon done; and then we can 
go back to the town, for it is but lonely 
work here, especially if any of the he- 
retics make an outbreak against us, 
as they are likely to do if they catch 
as few of us as we are. In the town 
we can help i in the work of converting 
them to the true faith with better 
heart than on this lonely hill side.” 

‘I don’t wonder at your being afraid 
of seeing the Pervins’ ghosts at all,” 
rejoined their former Jess atrocious 
companion ; “ they be like enough to 
walk on their own home-bounds, if 
any where.” 

“ No fear of that,” said another; 
“for the priest told my own father 
himself, when he rather scrupled to be 
a murdering his neighbours after that 
fashion ; says the priest; says he, ‘ne. 
ver fear their ghosts, Maguire; Pro- 
testants have no souls, and so can 
have no spirits to haunt yees ; for,’ says 
he, § they have no more spirits nor 
souls than one of the calves which you 
kill every fair for the market; only,’ 
says he, ‘they are served up to the 
devil, bodily, as they die, instead of 
being offered at the shambles, or at 
market: and a rare feast he will have 
in Coleraine, this day, no doubt.’ 

With such profane and merciless 
speeches did tiese wretched beings 
excite each other to their cruel work 
of destruction, until the house, its 
cattle-sheds, and other neatly-arranged 
homesteads, were levelled with ‘the 
ground. The thatch and straw they 
scattered about on all sides; and as 
they went laughing away, one of them 
remarked how disappointed the Pro- 
testant vermin would be, not to find 
shelter, even in so humble a dwelling 
as a way-side farm-house. 

“I'm sorry for farmer Perrin, too,” 
rejoined the one who has been before 
noticed ; * for he was too kind: heart- 
ed a man to go to the devil wituout the 
priest to speak a good word for him.” 

“ The priest to speak for them. 
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Why, the Englishers think of no such 
thing; and even Mr. Morgan, the 
old minister at the Hall, there, yon- 
der, who is main good, in some things, 
tells his people every Sunday, ¢ that 
one of the worst things we Papishes,’ 
as he calls us, ‘ believes, is, that there 
is any good in the priest’s prayers 
over us, and we dying.’ ” 

* Oh then, it must be a shocking 
wicked thing to resist the priest and 
religion that way; what will we all 
do without them, after what we have 
been doing this day, any way,” said a 
desponding voice. 

« Och, don’t let us be squeaking 
that way, any how;” said the most 
brutal of the party. “ We know that 
the priest can absolve us, if our hands 
were red with the blood of our own 
father, and he a heretic.—Well, I 
hope we will not meet with Old Mor- 
gan, for I'd be loath to hurt him; he 
saved my life, and that of my family, 
once ina bad fever we afl had, when 
the priest would not come near us, 
die or live.” 

‘And he did the same for some of 
my people; but for all that, 1 am 
bound to destroy him and all his kind, 
if I meet with him, and I shall feel 
that I have done a deed worthy of my 
religious creed, which tells me not to 
spare unbelievers of our holy church.” 

Mr. Morgan and his daughter heard 
this; the latter with a half sort of 
consciousness. As to poor Margaret, 
when the people had left their work 
of destruction, she suddenly started 
up, and taking Alice’s hand again, 
with considerable violence, dragged 
her over the fence into the demolished 
ruins ; and pointing to a large mass of 
straw, nestled herself down into the 
largest heaps she could find, as if to 
hide herself and her companion from 
the chilly air, which had long been 
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blowing on their half naked persons ; 
but not a word could her companions 
get from her. If Mr. Morgan tried 
to soothe her with words of comfort 
drawn from that only source of com- 
fort under such a fearful trial as they 
were undergoing, it seemed to have 
no other effect than to make her bury 
herself lower in the straw and rub- 
bish. And Alice, at length, as the 
snow came driving across the dreary 
waste by which the homestead was 
surrounded, intreated her father to do 
the same ; for to stand exposed in the 
piercing air could do no good, but 
might deprive her and the poor ma- 
niac of a protector, if, indeed, they 
should ever live to see another day. 
Mr. Morgan then took Alice's advice, 
and placing himself as near as he could 
to her side, commending himself and 
his helpless companions to God, pre- 
pared to pass the night as we have 
described, enveloped in the broken 
fragments of the ruined cattle-shed. 
Sleep was banished from his weary 
eyes by the fears which haunted him, 
that should any. stragglers from the 
town suddenly come upon them, their 
destruction must soon be accom- 
plished. Alice held the hand of 
Margaret, but not a word could she 
induce her to utter. She entreated 
her to compose herself, promised not 
to leave her, but all to no purpose— 
her sighs and sobs alone told that she 
lived. Towards morning the latter 
appeared less convulsive, and made 
Mr. Morgan and Alice hope she slept. 
Her death was only accelerated and 
rendered more harrowing to them, 
by the sudden arrival of Green, whose 
dress being still that of the priest, 
struck a stronger terror on her con- 
fused mind, perhaps from fear of fresh 
indiznities. At any rate, thus ended 
the life and sorrows of her. 


CHAPTER X. 


The distressing event recorded in 
the last chapter made Hughes and 
Green urge Mr. Morgan to leave 
this scene of misery as soon as possible. 
The child, whose terror was more 
than ever roused at finding that an- 
other companion had actually ceased 
to breathe before his eyes, with a sort 
of capricious feeling not to be defined, 


declared that he could not bear to stay 
in that place a moment. 

“Do, dear Mr. Morgan, take us 
away! Icannot stay here—indeed I 
cannot !” 

Green prepared, with much alacrity, 
the narrow grave to receive the re- 
mains of Margaret Standfield; and, 
wrapping it in the priest’s robe, as 
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one which they could best spare, it was 
committed to the earth, while Hughes 
and Alan kept watch; this sad office 
was performed as decently as it could 
be under all the circumstances. While 
the disconsolate party took full share 
in the mournful scene, Mr. Morgan, 
with his usual steadiness of tone and 
demeanour, repeated the prayers of the 
burial service over the grave for the 
benefit of his heart-broken companions. 
Alice’s weakness and almost stupified 
horror were most painful to her father 
to behold; but when the solemn rite 
was nearly ended, a flood of tears 
came to her relief, and, with the sooth. 
ing of little Alan, and the composed 
manners of Mr. Morgan, who showed 
them all that his hopes were fixed ona 
better state of things; she too roused 
herself, and became more capable of 
exertion than any of her companions 
hoped she ever would be. As soon as 
this duty was over, they all, with heavy 
hearts, began their onward journey. 

Green had equipped himself in 
some of the contents of the bundle 
which he had so opportunely found 
near the scene of action the night 
before. Mr. Morgan and the whole 


party also partook of the timely sup- 


ply; which, with the few things 
they had before about them, enabled 
them, in a more comfortable manner, 
to protect themselves from the cold. 
The coats were buttoned around the 
neck, in the Irish fashion ; leaving the 
sleeves to hang loosely on their backs, 
so that when the party were driving 
the cows before them, they might not 
be particularly remarked; and, to 
avoid observation as much as possible, 
they made a considerable circuit as 
they approached the next town. They 
felt severely the want of bread ; but 
they were obliged to rest satisfied un- 
til, towards evening, when they might 
venture to send one of their party to 
the town to procure some victuals. 
The cows yielded them milk, which a 
little satisfied the worst cravings of 
hunger; and they seemed convinced 
that the poor animals had belonged to 
the Perrias’ farm, which they had just 
left, and whose fate they heard re- 
counted by the misereants sent to finish 
the work of cruelty, in destroying all 
the pleasant homesteads, as well as 
the habitation of that devoted race. 
It was with great difficulty that one of 
them could be made to leave the pre- 
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mises; nor could she be made to do 
so at all, until Green, with his usual 
cleverness, formed a rope of straw, 
and placed it round her neck, while 
each patted and encouraged her till 
she was more than two miles from the 
place of her choice. One was so tame, 
that little Alan begged to be placed on 
her back, which she did not resist, ag 
might have been expected, to the great 
amusement of the child, and relief of 
his companions. Thus, they travelled 
on unmolested ; stopping only when 
they found good pasturage for their 
eattle by the way side, which gave 
Alice and her aged father the occa. 
sional rest they so much needed, 
Overwhelmed, as Mr. Morgan was, at 
the strange position in which they were 
placed, he suffered not the moments to 
pass unimproved ; and while the eatile 
were quietly feeding in some of those 
deep glens where good pasture was 
found, late as was the season of the 

ear, he exMorted his companions to 
join with him in prayer to God, the 
disposer of human events, “that in 
his mercy, he would avert the heavy 
arm of his wrath from his helpless 
people, through the merits, and for the 
sake of the blessed Redeemer ;” ao- 
knowledging their own unworthiness, 
and recognizing in their visitation, 
heavy as it was, the hand of him who 
chastens those whom he loves. As this 
small congregation knelt in humble 
duty, in prayer, and thanksgiving, to 
the great Author of their being, their 
hearts seemed to gain new strength by 
the exercise of their devotions under 
the canopy of heaven, with only a deep 
dry ditch for their kneeling-place, and 
a high bank to shelter them from the 
sharp north wind. 

Towards evening the snow began to 
fall in large heavy flakes; Alice and 
Alan felt the cold painfully. The lat. 
ter sturdy little fellow seemea to re- 
member that he must bear his priva- 
tions without murmuring, . for when 
the tears were running down his 
cheeks, he said, ‘“‘ I am sure Green, if 
Alice and I had but a little piece of 
bread to eat, we should not mind the 
cold so much.” It was, therefore, de- 
termined that Green should stay with 
Mr. Morgan and the two young peo- 
ple who were both too much fatigued 
to proceed farther, while Hughes, from 
his acquaintance with the Irish lan- 


guage, and his less healthy appearance 
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might, in his present eostume, pass 
better for a native, than the full per- 
gon, and more foreign looks of Green 
could be expected to do ; — besides, 
Alan’s faney for Green made him the 
best person to be with the helpless 
fugitives, so Hughes was directed to 
take a can of milk, and try to exchange 
it for the more solid food all so much 
needed. 
The town which Hughes was pre- 
ing to enter, was one of those which 
ad been planted and improved by the 
English companies ; and he soon had the 
mortification to perceive that the hand 
of violence had been there also. The 
dispirited inhabitants were in the act 
of digging long deep trenches, to de- 
posit the remains of their murdered 
fellow-creatures, whose bodies lay in 
seattered heaps throughout the streets. 
For health and decency sake, they were 
thus paying these last duties of human- 
ity to their neighbours and friends. 
The silent tear, the despairing look, or 
the piercing shriek, were the dirges 
which agonized nature wrung from 
the survivors, as each bloody corpse 
was taken up to be conveyed to its 
final earthly home. The bodies were 
laid side by side; and, in this manner, 
between two and three hundred, of all 
ages and sexes, were hastily interred 
in the streets of this once flourishing 
town. The melancholy employment 
in which Hughes found the inhabitants 
engaged, and their unwillingness to 
converse with a stranger of his squalid 
appearance, made it long before he 
could get the things he wanted. How- 
ever, at last he obtained a little bread, 
with a promise of more, for his milk, 
if he came to-morrow. The town had 
been visited by Rory M‘Guire’s party, 
but the resistance which they had met 
with, stayed their violence; and an 
order which had arrived for them to 
join Phelim O'Neil at Armagh, where 
the Protestants were making head in 
great strength against the Irish, caused 
them suddenly to withdraw, after 
taking all the spoil they could carry 
off. Thus were the wretched inhabit- 
ants left, with a taunt from their per- 
secutors at parting, ‘“‘ That, by the 
time they had buried the dead now 
lying there, they would return and pay 
them another visit ; which should give 
them more work of the same kind to 
perform.” 


The natives who were left among 
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them seemed to watch their every 
movement with a suspicious jealousy ; 

« And,” said Hughes’s informant, ‘“‘we 
are dreading a repetition of , similar 
cruelties ; yet if we attempt to fly from 
the towns, I hear that it is only to 
meet a more certain fate in the fields ; 
for the very women and children are 
waiting to execute their vengeance on 
us, if they find us singly seeking shel- 
ter. Many of the Popish inhabitants 
have opened their doors to us poor 
Protestants, promising protection both 
to us and to our possessions, until this 
storm has passed over; and many 
have accepted their offers of kindness. 
«For my part,” said the speaker, an el- 
derly tradesman, connected with the 
linen weaving, “ I am content to keep 
apart from any of them at present; [ 
have lost my family of five sons, and it 
matters not much what becomes of 
me now; I will stand alone, except 
with my God and Saviour, who, in his 
own good time, will help me out of this 
strait, by a merciful ending, or some 
great show of his power over his weak 
and erring creatures.” Hughes shud- 
dered as he heard the offer of pro- 
tection from the Roman catholics, re- 
collecting the entertainment which his 
poor mistress had found in the baker's 
house at Coleraine. With this con- 
viction on his mind, he could not help 
advising the speaker to be very cau- 
tious. Hughes would have told him 
some of his own experience ; but, 
while the words were on his lips, a ery 
of agony, mingled with shouts and ex- 
ecrations, arose from the market-place, 
which had been granted as a house of 
refuge to the poor distressed strangers, 
who, wounded, -and almost perishing 
from cold and hunger, had come flock- 
ing in from the adjacent country and 
villages all the morning. Each had 
some new tale of woe and devastation 3 
but there they were glad to rest until 
their neighbours could give them bet- 
ter accommodation, when their mourn- 
ful task was completed. And it was 
from this building that the cry was 
heard, and it was from this building 
that the flames were bursting in vo- 
lumes from every part, ere the graves 
of the slaughtered inhabitants were 
well nigh closed!! All flew from 
their half-finished melancholy duty, to 
endeavour to avert this new calamity ; 
and Hughes, with an undefined sort of 
curiosity to know the worst, followed 
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the stream. He there witnessed the 
vain attempts of the poor people to 
escape from the building, of which the 
raging element had taken such full 
possession. He saw the women and 
children of the Irish race, more like 
savages than people professing to be- 
lieve in the Gospel of Christ, defending 
the approach to the burning fabrick 
with all sorts of weapons, such as 
scythes, pikes, and even hatchets ; the 
women encouraging the children to 
bring fresh fuel, to accomplish their 
purpose ; while the cruel wretches 
aggravated the suffering of their vic- 
tims, by hacking and cutting at their 
naked bodies, when, by any means, 
they could come at them in their en- 
deavours to escape. Hughes now fled 
in terror, but not before he had re- 
ceived a smart cut from a scythe, with 
which a woman was armed, while he 
and others were endeavouring to open 
a passage from the burning building 
for the helpless victims. 

When ashes returned to the spot 
where he had left his friends but a 
few hours before ; his breathless hor- 
ror and dismay cannot be described, 
nor was it abated when only the cows 
met his view. They were feeding 
quietly, from the bushes near them, 
where they had taken shelter, but of 
his companions, no traces appeared, 
save a small mantle which he thought 
had been Alan’s. The cows lowed as 
he approached, with a sort of soft 
tone of recognition. He patted them 
as he passed them. The former re- 
fractory one had still her straw rope 
tether. The ground was white with 
newly fallen snow, and he could trace 
no footstep near them. The sound of 
human voices in suppressed tones soon 
convinced him that some one was not 
far off; but till he heard Mr. Mor- 
gan's clear voice repeating part of the 
23d Psalm, he was not satisfied. 

“ Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death,” said the 
good old man, “I will fear no ill,” 
and “ Oh! my child, be comforted.” 

At the same moment he heard the 
rough, but kind voice of Green, from 
another side of him. 

«Hush, master Alan! the poor fellows 
are out of their misery now ; they are 
all quite dead ; you will bring the re- 
bels upon us if you cry, and talk on 
so; as to poor Hughes, I will go my- 
self and find him dead or alive ; if you 
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will not remain with Mr. Morgan and 
Miss Alice, I will go to the burning 
town, and bring him out of it, please 
God !” 

“TI am here,” cried the delighted 
butler ; for amidst the scenes he 
had witnessed, and the fears he @p- 
tertained for the safety of his compa- 
nions, a burst of joy came over him at 
meeting them all again in that wilder. 
ness of woe. “Iam here, but I began 
to feel some terrible misfortune had 
befallen you all.” 

“Oh! Hughes, dear Hughes, "sob. 
bed Alan, “are you indeed safe? We 
feared that you were lost, or killed 
by those wicked people who have 
stoned a dozen poor creatures not a 
mile off.” 

Green's pleasure was not less sincere 
at seeing him; and Mr. Morgan, who 
had been watching the pale faded 
countenance of his daughter, as she 
lay in a tranquil slumber near him, 
thanked God fervently. They had 
found a small excavation in one side of 
the field, where the party had halted; 
from which had been removed gravel 
and stones, which left a cave-like hole, 
large enough to contain the father and 
daughter, and shield them from the 
snow storm, which began to full in 
large flakes. Little Alan, with many 
sobs and tears related the dreadful 
spectacle which they had witnessed not 
far from the spot they had chosen for 
their hiding-place. 

Finding that Hughes was much 
longer gone than they anticipated, and 
seeing the evening beginning to close 
in, Alan would not be contented with- 
out going to see what had become of 
him. They wandered on through the 
falling snow for near a mile; when, 
hearing the sound of voices as in mer- 
riment, they stopped to see what was 
going on. They saw several black ob- 
jects just above the surface of the 
earth, at which a troop of children 
were in the act of throwing stones; 
vying with each other, as it would 
seem, which should evince the great- 
est degree of prowess and skill in the 
game they were playing. “I hit him 
there,” said a little child about eight 
years old, “‘and see, his eyes are 
closed.” 

“ Well, and so they were before,” 
said another, “ they have not cried nor 
groaned this long while ” 

“ Are you sure of that?” said a 
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third, “then where’s the use in send- 
ing any more stones at them ? besides, 
we shall lose the bonfires, and you 
know I promised to be there to see 
them; so, come on; they, poor devils, 
are dead enough.” 

“Stop for me,” cried one who had 
fallen into one of the many holes dug 
about the side of the hill, “ stop for 
me; oh! do not leave me here with all 
these dead men.” 

“ Why you fool,” said a great boy 
who, nevertheless, waited for the fallen 
hero; ‘“ What do you think a parcel of 
dead Protestants can do to you? You 
know the priest always tells us they 
have no souls to be saved, and I don't 
think they can have any to haunt us 
now they are dead; besides, mother 
told us we should all be free from any 
harm, by killing Protestants.” 


ESSAYS ON THE ENGLISH POETS.—NO., III, 


We resume, after a considerable in- 
terval, our essays on the English 
poets. In these accounts, we have 
befure told our readers, that the acci- 
dent of our studies, rather than any 
other cause, must, in general, determine 
to what writer’s works we may at any 
time call their attention. The absolute 
merits of a poet's works, or his power 
of now giving pleasure to readers, 
whose ears have been accustomed to 
the graces of modern poetry, will uot, 
in general, direct our selection so 
much as the importance of his works 
in the history of our literature. 
There are reasons, at the moment, 
for our wishing to call our readers’ 
attention to the works of Henry How- 
ard, Earl of Surrey, rather than to those 
of Chaucer, though in our estimate of 
what Surrey effected, it may be neces- 
sary for us often to mention the elder 
poet. 

At the accession of Richard the 3d, 
Sir John Howard, son of Margaret, 
co-heiress of Thomas, the last Duke of 
Norfolk of the name of Mowbray, was 
created Duke of Norfolk, the first 
Duke of Norfolk of the name of How- 
ard, His son Thomas was at the same 
time made Earl of Surrey. The duke 
fell in the cause of Richard, at Bos- 
worthfield, and his son was taken pri- 
soner. Henry is said afterwards to 
have reproached Surrey with having 


“Ah! well, it may be so, but I should 
not like to spend this night by their 
bloody graves, and their Tow at the 
top of them.” 

* Well, come along, milk-sop, we 
will take care of you.” 

Alan was almost sick with horror 
at this scene, and it was with difficulty 
that Green could keep him from sob- 
bing loud enough to be heard by these 
merciless urchins from the place of 
concealment they had found. 

But we must pass on with our poor 
wanderers, who, after the refreshment 
brought by Hughes, of bread from the 
town, spent a more tranquil night in 
their small dormitory than could be 
expected, and by the earliest light, 
with their cattle, took their road to 
Derry. 


HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY. 


fought in the cause of an usurper, and 
to have received this memorable reply : 
—* Sir, he was my crowned king. Let 
the authority of parliament set the 
crown on that stake, and I will fight 
for it; so would I have fought for you, 
had the same authority placed the 
crown on your head.” 


“Set Englnd’s royal wreath upon a stake 

There will I fight and not the place forsake. 

And if the will of God had so disposed 

That Richmond's brow be with the crown en- 
closed; 

I shall to him or his give doubtless signs 

That duty in my thoughts, not faction shines.” 


The speech is variously reported, but 
whatever its effect might have been on 
the mind of Henry, when he after- 
wards placed him and his son, the 
father of our poet, in situations of the 
highest authority, that effect was not 
immediate. He was, on Henry’s acces- 
sion to the throne, sent a prisoner to 
the tower, where he was confined for 
three years and a half. At the time of 
Lincoln’s rebellion, when the king was 
in the north, the Lieutenant of the 
tower offered him his liberty. He re- 
fused to escape,— But if the king be 
alive,” said he, “bring me to him, 
where he is opposed to the rebels, that 
I may do his grace service.” He was 
soon after liberated, and we find him in 
situations of high trust and confidence ; 
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and his son, Lord Thomas Howard, 
was permitted to claim the hand of 
Anne, youngest daughter of Edward 
the Fourth, to whom he had been affi- 
aneed early in the reign of Richard 
the Third, though, from the youth of 
the parties, the marriage had not been 
before solemnized. 

This marriage took place in 1495 
and the Lady Anne died in 1512 or 
1518, having survived all the male 
children of the marriage. In the year 
1513, Lord Thomas Howard married 
Lady Elizabeth Strafford, daughter of 
Edward, Duke of Buckingham. Of 
this marriage, the eldest son was Henry 
Howard, our poet; the date of his 
birth is not accurately ascertained. 
On the accession of his father to the 
title of Duke of Norfolk, in 1524, he 
became Earl of Surrey. 

It is almost impossible to separate 
from the traditionary romances with 
which the name of Surrey is associated, 
the truth on which they rest. Wal- 
pole, with all his affectation of dates 
and places, seems to have been the 
dupe of every imposture, nor is it pos- 
sible to read his account of our poet, 
and imagine that he believed it him- 
self, 

Anthony Wood, taking as his au- 
thority a sort of novel, called Jack 
Wilton, writes down as genuine history 
all he finds there, and Warton and 
and Ellis copy from him. Our own 
Charles O’ Malley might as reasonably 
be quoted in books of pedigree, for the 
genealogy of the County Galway 
Squires. Surrey is represented in 
most of these accounts, as contributing 
to gain the victory at Flodden ; a battle 
fourht before he was born; and the 
romantic story of the fair Geraldine 
vanishes when examined by the test of 
dates into a glittering «ist of little 
more than platonic allegory. The 
writers whom we have mentioned fol- 
lowing Lord Herbert's account in 
his life of Henry the Eighth, deseribe 
Surrey us educated at Windsor, toge- 
ther with the Duke of Richmond, na- 
tural son of Henry the Eighth, by Lady 
Talboys. Dr. Nott has shown that 
Herbert’s was a mistake, and that it 
most probably arose from a misunder- 
stood expression in one of Surrey’s 
poems. 


“ 8o cruel prison, how could betide alas! 
As proud Windsor ; where I in lust and joy, 
With a king’s son my childish days did pass.” 
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The word child, in the language of 
those days, meant, not what we now 
call child in point of years, but a young 
person of noble birth, who had entered 
on the profession of arms, but not yet 
attained to knighthood. And in the 
poem in which the word occurs, and 
which, from its exceeding beauty, we 
shall reprint entire in this article, it 
will be found that all the recollections 
dwelt upon are those of youth, not 
what we now call childhood. Surrey’s 
early years were better passed than 
they could have been in a court. They 
were spentat Trending Hall, his father’s 
seatgat Suffolk, and at Hunsdon in 
Hertfordshire, the residence of his 
grandfather, the Duke of Norfolk. 
This fact is established by a household 
hook, exhibiting accurately the ex- 
penses of the Earl of Surrey’s family 
from his going to live at Trending Hall 
in 1513, till his father’s death in 1524, 
The family passed the spring and 
summer months at Trending Hall, and 
removed on the 29th of each October, 
to Hunsdon, their winter residence, 
During this whole interval, there are 
uninterrupted notices of dinners for my 
Lord Howard (our Surrey) in the 
nursery, 

The book itself is a very curious 
one. It contains an account of every 
breakfast, dinner, and supper through- 
out the year.. The provisions of ever 
course at every table, the names of all 
strangers, and the quantity of victuals 
consumed each day are stated ; at the 
end of each week is an account of the 
price ofevery article expended, including 
beer, and together with the total of the 
weekly expence,the remainder in hand, 
It mentions every absence and return 
of the earl and countess of Surrey. 
Each year closes on the 29th of Oc- 
tober, when the family removed to 
London. Thirteen carters are men- 
tioned as employed to convey the fur- 
niture and hungings from Stoke to 
Hunsdon. 

A part of the value of old poetry is 
the illustration it occasionally gives of 
ancient manners, and a document of 
this kind has tenfold the value of any 
poem. We therefore continue our 
quotation. The countess ate fish only 
on Wednesdays throughout the year; 
on Fridays, the whole family did the 
same, and on Monday, ‘Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, in rogation week, when no 
breakfast or supper was provided ex- 
cept for Lord Howard in the nursery. 
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The following extract will show the 
manner in which the family lived :— 


“ Thursday, 6th of August. 


« BREAKFAST. 
* To the Duke’s Grace of Norfolk,—A boiled ca. 
pon and a piece of beef, 
“To my Lord Howard—A breast of mutton and a 


“To the Duchess of N——, A capon boiled, and 
apiece of beef. 

“To my lady and Lady Wyndham.—<A piece of 
beef. 
“To my Lady Oxford —Boiled mutton and a 


piece of beef.” 


This was no bad breakfast. At the 
same time, we do not know very well 
at what time they eat it, for they were at 
dinner at ten o'clock, a.m, and here is 
the bill of fare : 


“DINNER. 
“ Dinner in my Lady’schamber. Two messes, 
and With all the same waters to the same. 
“ First course. 
« Two capons boiled, and a breast of mutton, and 
a piece of beef, 7 chevets, a swan, a pig, a breast of 
Yeal, 2 capons roast, a Custard. 
“ Strangers. 
“The Duke’s Grace of Norfolk, The Duchess.” 


The second course consisted of four 
messes of morts, six chickens, eight 
pigeons, three conies, two shovellers, 
four sepys, one dozen of quails, two 
pasties of venison, a tart, nuts and 
pears. Supper was at five o'clock P.m., 
and we transcribe the bill of fare for 
“twenty persons in my lady’s chamber,” 
including “ my lady and the strangers.” 
The first course was a neck of mutton 
boiled, two slices of beef, calves’ feet, 
a shoulder and breast of mutton, a 
capon. The second course was four 
chickens, three rabbits, six quails, and 
a pasty of venison. On the whole, this 
appears to give a very favourable no- 
tion of the way in which the English 
nobility then lived. Dr. Nott, to 
whom we owe the publication of this 
document, is not satisfied with proving 
by it, that Surrey did not reside at 
Windsor, during his childhood ;. but, 
as if to show that the story of his 
having been educated there with the 
Duke of Richmond, was altogether 
destitute of foundation, he establishes 
that Richmond himself was at the time 
living, nct at Windsor Castle, but at 
Sheriff-Hutton in Yorkshire. Sheriff- 

utton was granted, in 1525, to the 

e of Richmond, as the place of his 
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residence ; he having been appointed 
lieutenant-general of the North, and 
warden of the Scottish Marches. The 
lieutenant general of the north and 
warden of the Scottish marches was 
about six years old when he entered 
upon his high duties. A council at- 
tended him for the management and 
direction of public affairs, and also per- 
sons to conduct his own education, A 
letter, written by Richmond from 
Sheriff-Hutton to the King, is still 
reserved in the British Museum. In 
it, he thanks the King for the care 
taken with his education; and the 
hand-writing of the letter is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Leland, who appears 
to have had some share in his educa- 
tion, tells us that he sent the Duke a 
book of copies for writing; and we 
have some Latin verses of his, which 
are as good as such things generally 
are: 


“Quo Romana modo majuscula littera piugi ; 
Pingi quo poscit littera parva modo ; 

Hic liber ecce! tibi signis monstrabit apertis 
Princeps, Aonii spes et alumne grtegis, 

Qui tibi si placeat, quod certe spero futaruam 
Maxima pro parvo munere dona dabis.” 


How little are traditionary accounts 
to be depended on. For nearly three 
centuries, the story had been repeated 
of Surrey and Richmond's having been 
educated together at Windsor; and it 
now appears, from unerring documents 
preserved almost accidentally, and dis- 
regarded as of no value, that neither 
was at Windsor during the period, and 
that the whole story, as far as we can 
judge, arose from some verses probably 
misunderstood, and which, if even 
their meaning was rightly interpreted, 
ought not for a moment to be relied 
on, so much from the nature of 
such compositions, is fiction a part of 
their very essence. We think it not 
improbable that the mistake may have 
arisen from the circumstance of Sheriff- 
Hutton having been the residence of 
the Duke of Norfolk, Surrey’s graud- 
father, and from his parents having oc- 
casionally resided there before, at the 
death of the Duke of Norfolk, it was 
conferred on the Duke of Richmond. 
Skelton, in his “Crown of Laurel,” 
describes the castle of Sheriff- Hutton, 
and mentions the party then there, 
among whom was the mother of Sur- 
rey. ‘The date of his poem is fixed by 
its dedication to Wolsey, who is ealled 
legate a latere, @ titie which was not 
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conferred on Wolsey until after the 
death of Lady Anne. The poem it- 
self is curiously illustrative of the man- 
ners of the times, Skelton is in the 
forest of Gultres, musing on the un- 
certainties of life,—he leans against 
the stump of an oak 


“ That sometime grew full straight 

A mighty tree and of a noble height 

Whose beauty blasted was with the bvisterous 
wind." 


While he stood musing, he fell into 
a trance of meditation,—he calls it 
half sleep,—whether it arose from ima- 
gination being too strungly excited, or 
whether, as he seemed to suspect, it 
proceeded from superfluous humours, 
which will creep into the brain by 
“ drinking over deep” the conscientious 
laureate will not undertake to deter- 
mine. The trance is, of course, not 
without its vision. A pavilion, rising 
up with the ground round it, glittering 
with all such precious stones, as the 
poet could throw in for nothing, is the 
scene where two ladies, excellent of 
port, and in rich habiliments, are re- 
vealed to the dreamer in this conscious 
sleep. One is Dame Pallas, and the 
other the Queen of Fame. They are 
engaged in a conversation which Skel- 
ton, at least, feels to be very interest- 
ing, for it is all about himself, and the 
fitness of rewarding him with a crown 
of laurel. This can only be decided 
by an opportunity of comparing him 
with the worthies of an earlier day. 


« Forthwith there rose among the throng 
A wonderful noise, and on every side 
They pressed in fast. Some thought they were 
too long, 
Some were too hasty, and would no man bide, 
Some whispered, some rowned, some spake and 


some cried 
With heaving and shoving, have in and have 


out, 
Some ran the next way, some ran about. 


« There was suing to the Queen of Fame, 
This plucked that back, and went afore, 
. Now hold thy tongue,’ quoth another, ‘let me 
have the name,’ 
‘Make room,’ said another, ‘ ye press all too 
sore’ 
Some said, hold thy peace, thou gettest here no 


more. 
A thousand thousand I saw on a plump, 


With that 1 heard the noise of a trump, 


That long time blew a fall tim orous blast 
Like to the Boreal winds, when they blow, 

That towers, and towns, and trees down cast 
Drove clouds together like drifts of snow 
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The dreadful din drove all the rout in a row, 
Some trembled, some grinned, some gasped, 
some gazed 
As people half peevish, or men that were 
mased.” 


This confusion was followed by in. 
tense silence, and each of this strange 
company of candidates for fame, or ob- 
servers of the contest, gazed on the 
other, in expectation of what was to 
ensue, when the silence was succeeded 
by mysterious music. 

A murmur of minstrels—some softer 
—some louder. They were minstrels 
whom Skelton could not have seen 
but in a dream. 


** Orpheus the Thracian harped melodiously 
With Amphion, and other muses of Arcady= 
** The heavenly harmony was so passing sure, 
So truly proportioned, and so well did ’gree, 
So duly entuned with every measure, 
That in the forest was none so great a tree, 
But that he danced for joy of that glee 
The huge mighty oaks themselves did advance, 
And leape from the hills to learn for to dance, 


**In so much that the stump whereto I me lent, 
Start al! at once an hundred feet back, 
With that I sprang up towards the tent 
Of noble dame Pallas, whereof I spake—” 


He sees a number of poets, more 
than a thousand, with Phoebus at their 
head. The God is crowned with lau- 
rel, and u'ters some verses in praise of 
the laurel-leaf, and of his Daphne. He 
is followed by the poets laureate of 
many nations. The word poet, in 
Skelton’s language, seems to have in- 
cluded learning of all sorts, 


* First Old Quintilian with his declamations, 
Theocritus with his bucolical creations, 
Hesiodus the Icononucan 
And Homerus the fresh historian— 
Prince of Eloquence, Tullius Cicero, 
With Sallust against Lucius Catiline, 
That wrote the history of Jugurtha, also 
Ovid enshrined with the muses nine.— 
Blessed be Bacchus, pleasant God of wine! 
Of clusters engrossed with his ruddy flotes 
These orators and poets refreshed their throats.” 


Many more are numbered of the 
ancient worthies, and a few of the 
moderns. Some French and Italian 
names are recorded, to whom, in our 
days, the laurel would be as little likely 
to be assigned as to Skelton himself. 
After every half-dozen names, we have 
the praise of Bacchus repeated, and a 
strong declaration that wherever the 
mortal life of the re-appearing poets was 
passed, they there contrived to express 
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their love for the grape. The French 
and Italian poets are followed by 
Gower and Chaucer. 


“ Gower that first garnished our English rude 
And master Chaucer that uobly enter- 
prised 
How that our English might freshly be re 
newed, 
The work of Bury after them ensued, 
John Lydgate—these English poets three 
As imagined repayred unto me. 
Together in arms as brethren embrased, 
Their apparel far passing beyond that I 
can tell, 
With diamants and rubies their tabards were 
traced 
None so rich stones in Turkey to sell 
They wanted nothing but the Jaurel.” 


The last proposition must be sup- 
posed to relate only to Lydgate and 
Gower; for in Chaucer’s address to 
Skelton, which follows, he is called 
laureat poet. The English poets em- 
brace Skelton as a brother, and they 
ig 00 to go with him to the Temple 
of Fame. The passage that follows, 
is not altogether unlike those in which 
Southey is fond of representing en- 
chanted castles, shut to all other poets, 
as opening of themselves, in honour of 
the laurel crown of the royal poet. 
The lines which we quote, are, we 
think, exceedingly beautiful, if the 
reader, in reciting them, remembers 
that they are what were then called 
verses of cadence, constructed rhythmi- 
cally, not metrically. Read thus, they 
are even, musical— 


“Forthwith I say, thus wandering in my 
thought, 
Howe it was or else within what hours 
Teannot tell you but that I was brought 
Into a palace, with turrettes and towers 
Englazed goodlie with halls and bowers 
So curieusly, so craftily, so cunningly 
wrought, 
That all the world, I trow, and it were sought, 
Such another there could no man find, 
Whereof partly I propose to expound 
While it remaineth fresh in my mind 
With turks and grossolites empaved was the 
ground 
Of Berril embossed were the pillars round 
Of elephants teeth were the palace gates 
Emblazoned with many goodly plates 
Of goid; entached with many a precious 
stone, 
An handred steppes mounting to the hall, 
One of iasper, another of whale’s bone 
By diamantes pointed was the rocky wall. 
The carpettes within and tappetes of pall 
The chambers hanged with clothes of Arace 
Enyaulted with rubies the vaute was of this,” 


Vou. XVI. 
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Through such splendours they passed 
on to the preetorium. The pillars were 
enbullioned with sapphire ; jacinths and 
smaragdes grew out of the ground. 
Here all poets assembled, and the 
Queen of Fame herself sat under a 
gorgeous canopy. 

“ The house in circuit was a mile about, 
If twelve got in, twelve hundred stood without.” 


There were claimants from all parts 
of the world for the favourable notice 
of the Queen . 


« Some were of Poyle, and some were of Thrace» 

Of Lymeric, of Lorraine, of Spain, of Portugal, 

From Naples, from Navern, from Roncevalle, 

Some from Flanders, some from the sea coast, 

Some from the main land—some from the French 
host.” 


Their conversation seemed frivolous 
and unimportant enough— 


“ Some came to tele truth—some came to lie 
Some came to flatter—some eame to spy.” 


The scene was not unlike one on 
common earth; and, strange to say, 
among the poets and candidates fur 
fame were to be seen the bailiffs of the 
cinque ports, and others whose busj- 
ness there it is not easy to conjecture. 
At last, the three English poets told 
Skelton, you see how things are going 
on at this court. Every day it is the 
same thing. We have no longer time 
to wait. We will return soon; but, in 
the mean-time, beg to introduce you 
to the registress of the court. On this, 
a lady called Occupation made her a 
pearance. A cheerful looking body 
with a book under her arm. After 
some conversation, the registress car- 
ties him to a field, walled about with 
mighty rocks. The place was one of 
much seclusion; he walks with her 
upon the wall of rock; there, how- 
ever, he found the footing dangerous. 
They go forward and meet a number 
of gates inscribed with letters and lan- 
guages of many nations, Some were 
Greek, some Hebrew; there were 
Chaldean letters which Skelton did not 
understand ; there were hieroglyphics, 
which it would have required the au- 
dacity of a Frenchman to enable a man 
to say he understood. There were 
some inscriptions written in French, 
and over one gate was, in brass, a ca- 
pital A. 


* What gate call ye this ? And she said Anglig. 
The building thereof was commendable 
2 
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Whereon stood a lybbard crowned with gold 


and stones, . 
Terrible of continuance * and passing formid- 


able, 

* As quickly touched as it were flesh and bones 
As ghastly that glares, as grimly that grones, 
As fiercely frowning as he had been fighting, 
And with his forme fovte he shook forth this 

writing—" 


The writing which he held in his 
foot is in Heathen Latin, which we 
leave uninterpreted ; remarking, how- 
ever, that our English laureat constructs 
his hexameters very respectably. There 
is continued knocking at the gates ; 
the less chance of entrance the more 
violently are the gates beaten by all 
manner of idlers of every kind. They 
are driven away at last; we do not 
very well know how, as, in dreams, 
& poet may use more than even his 
day-light privileges over time and 
space. Something like the agency, 
which Satan used in the field of 
heaven when angels were frightened 
with the sound and smell of gun- 
powder, seems to have been used on 
this occasion. 


With that I heard gunnes rush out at once— 
Bounce—bounce—bounce, that all they out- 
eryde, 
It made some limp legged and bruised their 
bones; 
Some were made peevishly, porishly pinkeyed 
That evermore after by it they were espied, 
And one there was there, | wondered at his 
hap, 
For a gun stone I say had all to lagged his cap, 
Ragged and dagged and cunningly cut 
The blast of the brimstone blew away his brain, 
Mazed a3 a marche hare he ran.” 


This vision was seen by Skelton, in 
what seemed to be moonlight. As ac- 
tual moonlight is often in a winter's night 
suddenly darkened by clouds, so was 
the light by which the poet was sur- 
rounded in his dream eclipsed by a 
strange and sudden mist, The dark- 
ness endured for a considerable time ; 
but on its clearing away he found him- 
self in an arbour, birds sang in sun- 
shine, where water, natural and arti- 
ficial, gave back the reflection of all 
manner of trees. He continues to gaze 
around him, and beholds a daurel—a 
noble tree, and in its boughs a phaenix. 
This divine bird between her wings, 
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which are in continual fanning motion, 

keeps up a magic fire. The fire is fed 

With branches and with boughs of the sweet 
olive, 


Whose fragrant flower was chief preservative 
Gainst all infections. 


A company not less fair than those 
whom Chaucer beheld assembling 
round the enchanted laurel, and whom 
Dryden so gloriously describes in 
“The Flower and the Leaf,” are seen 
by Skelton dancing round the tree, 
Flora, queen of summer, leads the train, 
Cintheus plays the harp, and Jopas is 
at the same time singing of astrology 
and the learning of the age. Rancour, 
however, is here, and falls out with all, 
and his character is explained by the 
poet's conductress in aureate English, 
which reads not unlike Latin, and in 
Latin which has a smack of English. 
Their conversation is not at an end 
when they find themselves at a gate, 
which they enter, and turning to the 
right, the poet is led to a chamber of 
state, where the Countess of Surrey is 
sitting, surrounded with a bevy of fair 
ladies. Occupation—we wish the “fair 
registracy” had some better name— 
finds work both for poet and ladies:— 
the latter whom she finds employed in 
needle-work and embroidery, are di- 
rected to make a crown of laurel for 
the bard, and he is commissioned to 
write poetical eulogies on the ladies— 
so both are pleased, 

Skelton’s verses do not tell us much 
of the character of the mother of Sur- 
rey, but they are at least some evidence 
that she was supposed to have some 
fondness for poetry. His father had 
considerable reputation as a scholar, 
and the dedications of several works 
to him show that he was disposed to 
encourage learning. Hardinge dedi- 
cated his Chronicle to him ; and Bar- 
day’s translation of Sallust was under- 
taken at his suggestion, When im- 
prisoned in the Tower, the books he 
asked to read for his amusement were 
Josephus, Augustine's Civitas Dei, and 
Sabellicus. Among Surrey’s nearest 
relations were many men eminent for 
letters, as well as for talent in the con- 
duct of public affairs There was Lord 
Strafford, his maternal uncle, to whoin 
we otve the publication of the Mirror 


* We transcribe from Chalmers’s British poets; we think it provable that the 
word should be “ countenance,” 
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of Magistrates; Lord Berners, the 
translator of Froissart ; Vere, Ear) of 
Oxford, many of whose poems ure 
seattered through the old collections 
of poetry ; Lord Rochford, the bro- 
ther of Anne Boleyn; aud Parker, 
Lord Morley, the translator of Pe- 
trarch’s Triumph’s of Love, and the 
author of some poems of exceeding 
beauty, one of which we are tempted 
to transcribe : 


“Henry Lorp Money To uts Posrearrry, 
“ Never was I less alone, than being alone, 
Here in this chamber foul thoughts had 1 none: 
But always I thought to bring the mind to rest, 
But that thought of all thoughts I judge the best. 
For if my coffers had been full of pearl and gold, 
And fortune had favoured me as even that I wold; 
The mind out of quiet, so sage Seneca saith, 
It had been no felicity but a painful death. 
Love then who love well to stand in high degree; 
I blame him not a whit so that he follow me, 
And take his loss as quietly as when that he doth 
win, 
Then fortune hath no mastery of that state he is 


in 
But rules, and is not ruled, and takes the better 
part, 
Oh, that man is blessed that learns this gentle art; 
This was my felicity, my pastime and my gain, 
I wish all my posterity then could come the same, 
* $i ita Deo placet, ita fiat,” 


The poein which we have tran- 
seribed was written over his bedeham- 
ber door. It must, of course, be read 


, witha recollection that the lines are 


constructed on a system of versification 
in whieh accent and emphasis are at- 
tended to, and not the number of syl- 
lables in each line. 

Dr. Nott, who has examined with 
great assiduity all such documents, as 
at the time he wrote, could be found 
illustrating the subject of Surrey’s life, 
endeavours to ascertain who his in- 
structors were at this period of life, 
Leland, whose verses, written in a 
copy-book of Surrey’s, we have given 
first, occurs to him. Alas! for the 
biographer. Leland himself records 
his connection with the family, and 
from this it appears that his pupil was 
Lord Thomas Howard, the Duke’s 
second son by his second wife; and 
his mention of Surrey is such as to 
show that, could he have any pretence 
to say he shared in conducting his 
education, there was a certainty of his 
not being silent on a fact which it would 
have gratified his pride to reeord. 
Hadrian Junius next occurs as a possi- 
ble claimant of this honour, but dates 
unfortunately so little support this 
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conjecture, that they would seem ra- 
ther to lead to the supposition that he 
might have been thought of for the 
purpose of instructing Surrey’s chil- 
dren. He appears to have been in 
medical attendance on the family, and 
not engaged with them as tutor. Dr. 
Nott’s serious distress on the subject 
is one with which we fear we have not 
sufficient sympathy. He says—some- 
how or other, the sentence sounds like 
a passage taken from a sermon, = 
“ There is no state so painful to the 
mind as that of absolute uncertainty, 
Something must always be proposed 
for belief ;” and he proposes to relieve 
his own and his reader’s uncertainties 
by endeavouring that he, and they with 
him, shall rest in the belief that his 
tutor might have been a learned Engy 
lishman of the name of Clerke, who 
was at one time the Duke of Norfolk’s 
private secretary. All conjectures of 
this kind, without evidence, are surely 
idle. 

Wood, in the Athene Oxonienses 
states a tradition that Surrey and 
Richmond went as students to Cardi« 
nal College, now Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford. Their names do not 
occur either in the books of the Uni- 
versity or of the College to which 
they are said to have belonged. It is 
curious enough that he should also be 
said to have studied at Cambridge, 
Nothing was more common than pass- 
ing from one University to the other, 
even at periods much later than that 
of which he writes; but it is odd 
enough that a strong tradition should 
exist with respect to the same person 
in both Universities, and be unsus- 
tained by anything approaching to 
evidence. 

At the period when Wood places 
Surrey at Oxford he was about four- 
teen or fifteen years old. The 
nobility were, at the time in 
question, accustomed to send their 
children to school at four years old to 
learn to read; at six they were in- 
structed in languages and taught to sit 
at meat ; at ten and twelve they were 
taught dancing, singing, and rhetoric ; 
at fourteen they were initiated into’ 
field sports; and at sixteen were taught 
military exercises; at eighteen they 
were regarded as qualified to take part 
in public business, 

In 1582, Surrey being now sixteen, 
the Duke thought it high time for him’ 
to be married, On the 15th of Febru- 
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ary he was contracted to the Lady 
Frances Vere, daughter to John Earl 
of Oxford, and the marriage was so- 
lemnised before the following Pente- 
csot. 

The first occasion on which we find 
Surrey mingling in public life, was as 
an actor in the brilliant pageant of Hen- 
ry’s visit to Francis the First, at Bou- 
logne. It was a moment of great im- 
portance to Henry, for he was on the 
eve of his final dispute with Rome, and 
he had come to the resolution of effect- 
ing his divorce from Catherine, and 
marrying Anne Bullen. Having cre- 
ated Anne Bullen marchioness of Pem- 
broke, he landed with her at Calais on 
October 10th, attended by his prin- 
cipal nobility, and among them Surrey, 
From thence he proceeded to visit 
Francis at Boulogne. It is not easy to 
close the book, when we have opened 
one ofourownchroniclers,and Hall tells 
us with great delight, of the furniture 
and dresses, and of what he seems to 
have loved at least as well ; “great cheer 
was made to all the Englishmen. ‘The 
poultries, larders, spiceries, and cellars 
of wine, were all open, and likewise 
hay and litter, and all other things. 
Ask and have, and no man durst take 
any money, for the French king paid 
for all.” 

Henry remained at Boulogne till the 
25th of October, and on that day re- 
turned, accompunied by Francis, to Ca- 
lais. As they were about to enter 
Calais, and within two miles of the 
town, they were met by the Duke of 
Richmond, and another party of the 
English nobility, who had not been at 
the festivities of Boulogne. It was 
Richmond's first appearance in public 
life. The scene was one not unlikely 
to have delighted him and Surrey. 
The effect of such a splendid assein- 
blage in those days of show and stute- 
liness can be ill conceived in our times 
of comparative simplicity. Francis 
remained five days at Calais ; upwards 
of eight thousand persons connected 
with both courts were assembled within 
the walls. A grand supper given by 
Henry for the French king, is thus 
described :—" The chamber was hanged 
with tissue, raised with silver, paned 
with cloth of silver, raised with gold. 
The seams of the same were covered 
with broad wreaths of goldsmith’s work, 
full of stones and pearls. In this 
chamber was a cupboard of seven stages 
high, all plate of gold, and no gilt 
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plate. Besides that, there hung ten 
branches of si! ver gilt, and ten branches 
all white silver, every branch hanging 
by a long chain of the same sort, bear. 
ing two lights of wax. ‘The French 
king was served three courses, and his 
meat dressed after the French fashion; 
and the king of England had like 
courses after the English fashion. The 
first course of every kind was forty 
dishes, the second, sixty, and the third, 
cighty, which were costly and pleasant, 
After supper, came in the Marchioness 
of Pembroke, with scven ladies in 
masking apparel of strange fashion, 
made of cloth of gold, compassed with 
crimson tinsel satin, joined with cloth 
of silver, lying loose, and knit with laces 
of gold. They were brought out of 
the chamber with four damsels in crim- 
son satin with tabards of fine cypress, 
The lady marquis took the French 
king and the Countess of Derby the 
king of Navarre, and every lady took 
alord. In dancing, the King of Eng- 
land took away the ladies visors, so 
that their beauties were shewed. The 
French king talked with the Marchio- 
ness a space, and then he took leave of 
the ladies and the king conveyed him 
to his lodging. The same night the 
Duke of Norfolk feasted all the nobles 
of France, being there in the castle of 
Calais, with many goodly sports and 
pastimes, 


The marriage of the King with Anne ‘ 


Bullen soon after followed, and early 
in the following year Surrey assisted 
at her coronation which was celebrated 
with unusual splendour. The office 
of Lord High Chamberlain was 
held by Lord Oxford, Surrey’s father- 
in-law, and as his representative 
Surrey bore the fourth sword with the 
scabbard upright. The Earl of Ox- 
ford however played his own part in 
the magnificent pageant, for on the day 
of the coronation, after a long proces 
sion of esquires and knights, and no- 
bles in every ascending degree, of 
monks and abbots and mitred bishops, 
after sceptre of gold and rod of ivory 
had passed on, as was arranged by the 
heralds of the days of old, the Earl of 
Oxford walked alone bearing the crown 
of England, and then followed together 
the Duke of Suffolk and Lord William 
Howard, the High Steward of England 
and the marshal, and after them the 
knights of the order of the garter, and 
then the Queen, the Bishops of Lom 
don and Winchester supporting the 
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laps of her robe, and the old duchess 
of Norfolk her train. Of the splendour 
of this pageant the reader can have no 
idea who does not take the trouble of 
looking through the old chroniclers who 
relate with manifest delight every par- 
ticular of the angust ceremonial, who 
forget nothing from the duchess placing 
on her head her “coronet of gold 
wrought with flowers” tothe king of 
arms putting on “his crown of copper 
gilt.” Lord William Howard repre- 
sented us Marshal, his father then ab- 
sent on an embassy in France. The 
Queen’s reception in the city previous 
to her coronation, was scarcely less 
splendid than the details of the coro- 
nation itself. We of course cannot think 
of giving any account of the scene, 
for it would be impossible to abridge 
it into any reasonable compass. We 
may, however, say that the poets did 
not neglect their duties on the oc- 

casion. A “ marveillous cunning” 
' pageant represented Mount Parnas- 
sus with the fountain of Helicon, — 
the fountain ought to have inspired 
half London, for it ran racked Rhenish 
wine ail night. Apollo and the Muses 
were sitting on the mountain, and each 
Muse according to her property—her 
specialty—as the affected coxcombs of 
our day would write, praised the Queen. 
Another pageant exhibited the three 
Graces on a throne, and before them 
was the spring of Grace continually 
unuing wine, and at the fountain a 
drunken poet had placed himself to ex- 
plain the meaning of each of these 
symbols. It is impossible to read of 
these rejoicings and not to remember 
that within a very few ycars after, the 
brilliant heroine of the scene was her- 
self to be the victim of Henry’s strange 
caprice and demoniac passions ;—that 
her father and uncle, one of whom in 
on and the other represented by 
is son, were assisting at this magnifi- 
cent ceremony, were soon to be num- 
bered among the judzes who were to 
tryand to condemn ; aud that—so blind 
are we to the future—no one mis- 
giving seems at the time of Anue 
Bulleu’s coronation to have disturbed 
the minds of the actors in the scene. 
In the poems of Surrey we do not 
think there is any where an allusion to 
the Queen. 

The Duke of Norfolk was engaged 
On an embassy in France at the time of 
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this grand ceremonial, but returned for 
the christening of the Princess Eliza- 
beth; the Duke of Richmond re- 
turned with him, and was soon after 
affianced to Surrey’s only sister, Lad 
Mary of Norfolk, as Holingshed cal 
her. Richmond and bis intended wife 
were related within the forbidden de- 
grees of consanguinity, and this ren- 
dered a dispensation for the marriage 
necessary. The document has been 
preserved, and bears date 26th of No- 
vember, 1533, and goes near fixing the 
time of the marriage. The early mar- 
riages of the period, whether formall 
solemnized or not, were seldom attend- 
ed with the full enjoyment of each 
other’s society by the young people ; 
and both Surrey and Richmond appear 
to have lived apart from their wives. 
The biographer of Surrey,* whose re- 
searches afford material aid to the 
student, supposes Richmond to have 
lived after his marriage for the greater 
part at Windsor, and Surrey to have 
been his frequent visitor. The mar- 
triage of Richmond with Lady Mary 
Howard he traces to the good offices 
of the queen, who was niece to the 
Duke of Norfolk, and cousin german to 
Surrey and Lady Mary Howard. 
These visits to Windsor he supposes 
to be alluded to in the lines which we 
quote. ‘The love-passages are tender 
allusions to the ladies to whom they 
were affianced or married. 


** So ernell prison howe could betyde, alas! 


As proude Windsor: where I in lust and joy, 

In greater feast, than Priam's sonnes of Troye: 

Where eche swete place returnes a tastfull 
sower: 

The large grene where we wont to trove, 

With eyes cast up into the mayden’s tower, 

And easy sighes, such as fulkes draw in love: 

The stately seates, the ladies brighte of hewe ; 

The dances short, long tales of greate delight 

Wyth woordes and lookes, that tygers could 
but rewe, 

Where eche of us dyd pleade the other's rights, 

The palme play, where depoyled for the game, 

With dared eyes oft we by gleames of love, 

Have myst the ball, and gute sighte of our 
dame 

To bayte her eyes, whyche kept the leads above 

The gravel ground, wythe sleves tyde on the 
helme 

Cu fomyng horse, with swordes and friendly 
hartes ; 

Wythe chere as though one shoulde another 
whelme 

Where we have fought, and chased oft with 
dartes, 


eT 


* Dr. Nott. 
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With silver droppes the meade yet spreade for 
ruthe, 
In active games of nimbleness and strength, 
‘Where we did strayne trayned wyth swarmes 
of youthe 
Onur tender limmes, that yet shot up in lengthe. 
The secrete groves which oft we made re. 
sounde, 
Of pleasant playnte, and of our ladies’ prayse, 
Recordyng oft what grace eche one had founde, 
What hope of spede, what dreade of long de- 
layes. 
With raynes availed and swiftly breathed 
horse ; 
Wyth ery of houndes and merry blastes be- 
twene, 
Where we did chase the fearful hart of force. 
The wyde vales eke, that harborde us eche 
nyghte, 
Wherewyth, (alas) reviveth in my breste ; 
The swete accorde, such slepes as yet delyght, 
The pleasant dreames the quyet bed of rest: 
The secret thoughtes imparted with such trust, 
The wanton talke, the dyvers: chaunge Sof 
playe ; 
The friendship sworne, eche promise kept 8o 
fast, 
‘Wherewith we past the winter nyghte away. 
And wyth this thoughte, the bloud forsakes the 
’ face, 
The teeres berayde my chekes of deadly hewe 
The whyche as soone as sobbyng sighes, (alas!) 
Unsupped have, thus, I may playnt renewe : 
O place of blisse! renewer 0 my woes! 
Giye me accompt where is my noble fere, 
Whom in thy walles thou doest eche nyghte 
enclose, 
To other luse, but unto me most clere: 
Eccho (alas !) that doth my sorrow rewe, 
Returns thereto a hollow sounde of playnt; 
Thus I alone, where all my freedome grewe, 
Tn pryson pyne, wythe bondage and restraynt : 
And with remembrance of the greater griefe. 
To banishe the lesse | fynd wy chief retiefe.” 


In the year 1536 Surrey’s eldest son 
was born, and Surrey directed his na- 
tivity to be cast. Surrey was a be- 
liever in judicial astrology, aud the 
calculation was unfavourable. The 
Italian astronomer who exainined the 
aspects of the stars at the birth of 
Thomas, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, 
told only of calamities and horrors,— 
the violent death of the father of the 
child just born was among the evils 
predicted ; and the scheme of his na- 
tivity, still preserved, with the infe- 
rences deduced from it, closes with the 
ominous words—/fortunam nullam ex- 
pectet natus. We have little rizht to 
smile ut these superstitions of the age 
in which Surrey lived. They were 
probably shared by all the more 
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thoughtful spirits of his time, Pe. 
trarch describes with affection the as 
pects of the stars at Laura’s birth; and 
in an after century Dryden had the 
nativity of his son cast. Wallenstein’s 
and Napoleon’s were kindred supersti- 
tions. In the year in which Surrey’s 
son was born occurred the trial and ex. 
ecution of Anne Boleyn. On this o¢- 
casion her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, 
presided as Lord High Steward, and 
Surrey sat under him — his represen. 
tative as Earl Marshal. Of Surrey’s 
feelings on this occasion there is no 
trace in his writings. There was 
enough surely both in the subject itself 
and all the circumstances to prevent 
Surrey from willingly making it the 
subject of momentary allusion in verse, 
In the course of the same year his uncle, 
Lord Thomas Howard, was committed 
to the Tower for having married, or 
entered into a contract of marriage, 


_with Lady Margaret Douglas, the 


niece of Henry, without the king’s per- 
mission. He was attainted of high 
treason under the act 28th of Henry 
VIII. chap. 24th,* which made it 
treason for any man to marry without 
the king's consent, under the great 
seal, any of the king’s children, sisters, 
or aunts, “ex parte paterna,” or chil- 
dren of the king’s brethren or sisters, 
Lord Thomas died in the Tower, after 
having been confined for nearly two 
years. The traditions of his family 
ascribe the death to pvison, but of this 
there appears to be no evidence. Lady 
Margaret, who had herself been also 
committed to prison, was liberated im- 
mediately on Lord Ttomas’s death, 
An affecting letter from her is pre- 
served, which proves that, even by 
Lord Thomas's death, Henry's resent 
ment was far from being appeased. In 
the letter she replies to a charge of her 
establishment being conducted on too 
expensive a scale. She replies—‘! 
have but two more servants than I had 
in the court, which indeed were my 
Lord Thomas’s servants, and the cause 
that I took them for was for the po- 
verty I found them in, and for no cause 
else, but seeing, my Lord, that it is 
your pleasure that I shall keep none 
that belong to my Lord Thomas, I will 
put them from me; and I beseech yout 
not to think that any fancy doth remain 
in me touching him.” How the tyraany 


' 634 See Queen Margaret's letter to Henry V1II.— State Papers,” vol. v. published 
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of Henry seems to have looked into 
the very hearts of his victims! What 
must have been the jealousy of that 
nature which this distressect woman 
sought to appease by seeking to dis- 
guise from her own heart the instincts 
of affection which led her to support 
the servants of the man who died for 
her love. She who thus wrote was the 
mother of Darnley ; and in the next 
century her descendants filled the 
throne of Henry. Our subject, how- 
ever, is the poetry of Surrey ; and his 
allusions to his uncle’s ill-fated passion 
have demands upon us greater than 
the destinies of kings and kingdoms, 
In un address to his Geraldine, in 
which, (in allusion to the armorial 
bearings of the Howards, and of 
that branch of the Geraldines from 
which the child whom he amused 
himself by describing as his mistress, 
was descended, ) a lion and a wolf—the 
, one as white as snow, and the other as 
whale’s bone, or ivory of the teeth of 
the sea-horse—desiguated himself and 
the lady of his love. She is asked— 


* How can ye thus entreat a lion of the race, 

That with his paws a crowned k ing devoured in 
the plare ?# 

Whose nature is to prey upon no simple food, 

As long as he may suck the flesh and drink of 
noble blood, 

If you be fair and fresh am I not of your hae? 

And for my vaunt I well may say my blood is 
not untrue. 

For you yourself doth know, it is not long ago 

Sith that, for love, one of the race did end his 
life in woe, 

In tower both strong and high for his assured 
truth ; 

Whereas in tears he spent his breath, alas! the 
more the ruth, 

This gentle beast so died whom nothing could 
remove, 

But willingly to seek his death for loss of his 
true love.” 


The death of Surrey’s friend, Rich- 
mond, soon alter followed, and the 
reader who puts his faith in Walpole 
and Warton, may consult the “ Royal 
and Noble Authors,” and the “ History 
of English Poetry,” for an account of 
his travels in Italy, which are referred 
to this period of Surrey’s life. Our 
allusions to them, however, will scarce- 
ly be intelligible, without our first in- 
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troducing to our readers’ acquaintance 
the Geraldine of Surrey’s poetry. 

The following very pleasing sonnet, 
intelligible enough, probably, in Sur- 
rey’s day, was a dark saying to many 
of his readers in half a century after 
his death. 


«From Tuscane came my ladye’s worthy race; 
Fair Florence was sometime her ancient seat. 
The westerne isle, whose pleasant shore doth 
face 
Wild Camber’s cliffs first gave her lively heat. 
Fostered she was with milk of Irish breast ; 
Her sire an earl, her dame of princes’ blood; 
From tender years in Britain she did rest 
With a king’s sun who tasteth ghostly food. 
Hondson did first present her to my eyne ; 
Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight. 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine, 
And Windsor, alas, doth chase her from my 
sight.” 


Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald was the 
Geraldine of the poet. An ancient 
tradition of the family, which we be- 
lieve is not sustained by any thing 
that can be called evidence, deduces 
their descent from Otho, one of the 
family of the Geraldi, who is said to 
have settled in Normandy, and after- 
wards to have removed to England, 
The Italian descent fell in with Sur- 
rey’s poetical studies. She was daugh- 
ter of Gerald, ninth earl of Kildare ; 
her mother was daughter of Thomas, 
marquis of Dorset, who was brother, 
by half-blood, to Elizabeth, mother of 
Henry VIII. Her father died of 
grief, in the tower, 1534, on account 
of the rebellion of his son, Lord Tho- 
mas Fitzgerald, who. was, with five of 
his uncles, executed at Tyburn, 1535. 
Gerald, the eldest son, then ten years 
old, fled to the Continent, where he 
wandered about in great distress till 
Henry’s death, Geraldine’s mother, 
the Lady Kildare, was frequently com- 
pelled to petition the king for sup- 
port ; she always describes herself and 
her children us “of his most royal 
blood.” Lady Elizabeth was born in 
the year 1528, and while yet a child, 
was educated with the Princess Mary, 
who was, however, fourteen years 
older than her little lady of the cham- 
ber. Dr. Nott supposes that Surrey’s 
passion was first declared in the au- 
tumn of the year 1541, when she was 


* The allusion is to the defeat and death of James IIL. of Scotland, at Flodden; in 
which battle Surrey’s father bore a distinguished part, and his grandfather, the thea 


Barl of Surrey, was commander-in-chief, 
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not more than thirteen, and that for 
two years before he had been her de- 
voted lover, but devoured his heart in 
silence, and that the avowal of his 
attachment was extorted from him by 
the greatness of his sufferings. The 
inference is deduced from the first line 
of the following poem, compared with 
its last quatrain :— 


“The sunne hath twyse brought forth his tender 
grene, 

Twyse cladde the earth in lyvely lustinesse ; 

Ones have the wyndes the trees despoled clene, 

And once agayne begynnes theyr cruelnesse, § 

Synce I have hyd under my brest the harme, 

That never shall recover healthfulnesse. 

The wynter’s hurt recovers with the warme, 

The parched grene restored is with Shade : } 

What warmth, alas! may serve for to dysarme 

The frozen hart that myne in flame hath made? 

What colde agayne is able to restore 

My ‘fresh grene yeares, that wither thus and 
fade, 

Alas! I see nothing has hurt so sore 

But tyme, in tyme reduceth a returne : 

In tyme my harme encreaseth more and more, 

And seemes to have my cure allwayes in 
scorne; 

Strange kindes of death, in lyfe that I do trye 

At hand to melt, farre of in flame to burne ; 

And lyke as tyme lyst to my cure applye, 

So doth eche place my comfort cleane refuse. 

All things alive, that seeth the heavens with 
eye, 

With cloke of night may cover and excuse 

Itself from travayle of the days unrest, 

Save I, alas! against all others use 

That then styrre up the tormentes of my 
breaste ; 

And curse eche starre as aauser of my fate ; 

And when the sun hath eke the darke opprest, 

And brought the day, it doth nothing abate 

The travayles of myne endless smarte and 
payne ; 

For then as one that hath the light in hate, 

1 wish for night more covertly to playne, 

To seeke the place where I myself had lost, 

And in my mynde I measured pace by pace. 

That day that I was tangled in the lace, 

Im semyng slacke that kuitted ever most ; 

But never yet the travayll of my thought 

Of better state, could catche a cause to bost ; 

For if 1 founde sometime that I have sought, 

Those steires by whom I trusted of the port, 

My sayles do fall, and I advaunce right nought, 

As ankered fast, my sprites do all resort 

To stand agazed, and sink in more and more; 

The deadly harme which she doth take in sport, 

Lo! if L seek, how I do find my sore! 

And if I fiee, I carry with me styll 

The venomed shaft which doth hys force restore 

By hast of flight, and I may plague my fill 

Unto myself, unless this carefull song 

Print in your heart some portion of my tene, 

For I, alas! in silence all too long 

Of myne olde hurt, yet feele the wound but 
grene; i 

Rue on my lyfe, or else your cruel wronge 

Shall well appeare, and by my death be sene, 


To such inferences we have the 
serious objection that it is too much to 
expect Surrey to be “swearing to the 
truth of a song,” even supposing that 
song to relate to Geraldine, of which 
we have not, however, the slightest 
proof: indeed, the poem is so like 
Petrarch and his imitations, that we 
think it highly probable it is, like 
others of Surrey’s poems, a translation 
of some Italian poem. This will seem 
more likely,when the very complex ver- 
sification of the poem is considered 
which is in the sequence of the rhymes 
adopted from what is in Italy called 
the ‘Terza Rima. The students of 
Italian poetry, too, will, we think, re- 
cognize in particular expressions, the 
turn of phrase, which is strong evi- 
dence of translation. Indeed, nothing 
but the freedom of the style, which is 
greater than a a writer having to ex- 
press the thoughts of another often at- 
tains, would lead us to entertain a 
doubt on the subject ; and beautiful 
as the lines are, there is about them 
something of Italian fecbleness, ren- 
dered yet more feeble by the artifices 
of style with which a writer in this 
interminable stanza feels himself 
obliged to stretch out into the same 
number of lines as his original, the 
more stubborn materials of the English 
language. In translating into the 
Terza Rima a poem written in that 
measure, it is almost impossible to 
avoid this difficulty ; and where lan- 
guages are of such unequal powers as 
English and Italian, translation be- 
comes necessarily either feeble or 
false; and it is hard to say which is 
the worse fault. Surrey, however, is 
one of our best writers in a measure 
which has not yet succeeded altogether 
in our language. Whether the poem 
be original or translated, — whether 
first inspired by Surrey’s Geraldine, or 
some fair Florentine,—perhaps of the 
Geraldi of a century before, — Surrey 
was satisfied with a single experiment 
in this stanza. Nor do we find the 
rhymes in any other of his poems 
interlaced, which, considering the 
number of his poems, shews that he 
was scarcely satisfied with the effect 
upon the ear which, even in Italian, is, 
we think, not altogether successful. 
When Geraldine was of an age to ac- 
company her royal mistress, it would 
appear that Surrey met her at Hamp- 
ton. Inthe poems addressed to her, 
Surrey, who now seems to have called 
himself her lover, speaks in his poems 
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of “the sweetness with which she 
smiled,” the “tenderness of what she 
said,” of her “ strangeness” too, and her 
“ reserve ;’—in short, of every change 
of colour and of temper which have 
been the traditional embellishments of 
poetical heroines, from Sappho to Miss 
Brown, or Miss White, or Miss Black ; 
and which, however the poet may 
lavish them on those ladies whom he 
describes in song, are scarcely to be 
regarded as distinguishing one of them 
from another. We repeat, too, that 
the Muses’ favours* do not cost quite 
as much as her votaries are fond of 
boasting ; and that it is not always the 
fact that’ those who paint sorrow best 
feel it most. In short, Henry How- 
ard,a married man of high rank, en- 
gaged in public business, was not, we 
are inclined to think, breaking his 
heart for this fair Geraldine at all —at 
all,—as she would have said at May- 
nooth, if she had not the better fortune 
of marrying in England, than returning 
to her family in Ireland. 

The writers of Surrey’s life— whom 
we must for a moment follow—send 
him to Italy. They misinterpret a 
linet of the sonnet we have quoted, 
and from this make out that Geraldine 
was born at Florence. Surrey visits 
Florence ; and, on his arrival, pub- 
lished a defiance against any one who 
could handle a lance, and was in love, 
whether Christian, Jew, Turk, Saracen, 
or Cannibal, who should dispute the 
superiority of Geraldine’s beauty. As 
the lady was of Florentine birth and 
Tuscan descent, Italian pride was 
flattered by this challenge. The chal- 
lenge was accepted, and Surrey entered 
the lists. His armour betokened a 
true lover: it was intermixed with 
lilies and roses, and bordered with 
nettles and weeds, signifying stings, 
crosses, and overgrowing incumbrances 
in his love ; his helmet round propor- 
tioned like a gardener’s waterpot, 
from which seemed to issue threads of 
waters, that moistened not only the 
lilies and roses, but also the nettles 
and weeds. This was a symbol ; and 
it expressed to the wise in such mat- 
ters, that the tears issuing from his 
brain watered and gave life to his mis- 
tress’s disdain, as well as increase of 


* «Alas! how dear the Muses’ favours cost, 
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glory to her beauty. A motto helped 
the beholder to understand this ; and 
that motto was— “2H Jachrymis la- 
chryme.” 

lis horse must have been a greater 
puzzle even than himself. His trap- 
pings were pounced, and bolstered out 
with rough plumed silver plush, in full 
proportion and shape of an ostrich. — 
“On the breast of the horse were the 
foreparts of this greedy bird advanced, 
whence, as his manner is, he reached 
out his long neck to the reins of the 
bridle, thinking they had been iron ; 
and still seemed to gape after the 
golden bit, and ever as the courser did 
raise a curvet, to have swallowed it 
half in.” Wings were attached to 
each side ; and the animal is described 
as delighted with these ornaments, 
looking and feeling as proud as if he 
had been Pegasus himself. As the 
ostrich is said to impel his course on- 
ward by using the “imbent knuckle” 
of his pinions as a goad, so our arti- 
ficial bird had affixed to his wings em- 
bossed chrystal eyes, wherein were 
ingrafted sharp pointed diamonds, 
which were so contrived, that, like the 
rowels of a spur, they might, at the 
rider’s will, run deep into the horse’s 
sides, and urge him on, The eyes 
themselves shone through the swelling 
bowers of feathers, like the dim shine 
of glow-worms scen through leaves 
and briars. His shield was framed 
like a burning glass, beset with flame- 
coloured feathers; and on it was 
painted his mistress’s picture, and a 
sword tied in a true-love knot, with 
the motto, “ Militat omnis amans.” He 
was followed by the Black Knight, 
“whose head-piece seemed to be a 
little over fraught full with smothering 
flames,” for sulphur and smoke issued 
from the clefts of his beaver. After 
him followed the Knight of the Dole ; 
*t whose armour was a stubbed tree 
overgrown with ivy ; his helmet fash- 
ioned like an owl sitting on top of this 
ivy.” The armour of a fourth knight 
imitated rust ; his horse was “har- 
nessed with leaden chains,” gilt, or at 
least saffroned instead of gilt. The 
next was the Forsaken Knight : cypress 
and willow hid his helmet, and over 
his armour he wore Hymen’s nuptial 


If those paint sorrow best who feel it most.” 
+ “ Fair Florence was sometime her ancient seat.” 
Her was the Saxon possessive pronoun, and in the language of Surrey’s day was still 


written for their, 
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robe discoloured with spots and stains 
His horse was adorned with orange 
tawny eyes, and this was the emblem 
of jealousy. The Knight of the Storm 
followed ; and many others, with ar- 
mour and devices quaintly adapted to 
some fantastic character or another ; 
the shield exhibited the eyes of young 
swallows coming again after they were 
plucked out, with a motto which ex- 
pressed the lover's faith in his mis- 
tress’s beauty having the power of 
taking away and restoring sight. An- 
other bold blasphemer of the divinity 
of Geraldine, or any of her sex, painted 
on his shield, Extremum malorum mu- 
lier. We are surprised that the nar- 
rators of Surrey’s exploits on this oc- 
casion have not given usa list of killed 
aud wounded; not a single death has 
been recorded. 

Surrey fought with all who presented 
themselves, and in every combat was 
victorious. It was a proud day for 
Geraldine ; and a great day, too, for 
the heralds, as Surrey made them a 
present of the armour and horses of 
his conquered antagonists. Alas, for 
Surrey! The Italian chroniclers were 
but waiting for the termination of the 
tournament, and the feastings that fol- 
lowed it, te have immortalized these 
exploits. Letters from England sum- 
moned the hero suddenly away ; and 
the historian and improvvisatori found 
other subjects for their praises, Thus 
do the English biographers account 
for there being no mention of this 
glorious incident in the annals of Flo- 
renee. Of Geraldine little is known 
but from the verses of her poet : there 
is not the slightest evidence that the 
qualities which he ascribes to her, 
either good or evil, were other than 
the creation of his own mind. During 
the time of these poetical raptures of 
Surrey she married Sir Anthony 
Brown, and the love poems were not 
discoutinned. After Brown’s death 
she married Henry Clinton, Earl of 
Lincoln. The eceount of her funeral, 
as Countess of Lincoln, is preserved in 
the Herald's office. Sixty-one old 
women were appointed to walk at it: 
Ip all funerals arranged by the heralds 
the years of the deceased are marked 
by a correspondent number of old per- 
sons walking in the train.* She is 
mentioned in Churchyard’s description 
of the ladies attendant on Queen Eli- 


zabeth, with what seems to be an allu- 
sion to Surrey : 

“ The best we knew did love old Lincoln well; 
In former age her beauty did excell, 


Of later times her credit was not small, 
For some do say that Linculn passed them all,” 


The narrative of Surrey’s travels 
has had indirectly one good effect ;— 
to it we owe the story of Surrey’s 
interview with Cornelius Agrippa, 
Cornelius was at this time the greatest 
conjurer in Christendom, and Surrey 
went to the court of the Duke of 
Saxony to see him and Luther. Tra- 
vellers such as Surrey and Tom Nash, 
were sure to see all the fun that was 
going ; and for their amusement, Lu- 
ther and Carolostadius held solema 
disputation. Of the controversial ri- 
vals, Nash tells us, that “ Luther had 
the louder voice —Carolostadius went 
beyond him in beating and bouncing 
with his fists — Que supra nos nihil ad 
nos. They uttered nothing to make 
a man laugh, therefore I will leave 
them. “ The other disputants amused 
Nash more ; one pecked like a crane 
with his fore-finger at every half 
syllable he brought forth, and nodded 
with his nose like an old singing man 
teaching a young chorister to keep 
time. Another played with his hand- 
kerchief at the end of every period, 
and even then he thought he had cast 
a figure so curiously, as he dived over 
head and eurs into his hearers’ admir- 
ation, he would stroke up his hair and 
twine up his mustachios twice or thrice 
over, that they might have leisure to 
applaud him. A third waggled his 
head like a horse playing with his 
bridle. A fourth foamed at the mouth 
for anger; his adversary had denied 
that part of his syllogism which he 
was not prepared to answer. One 
sensible fellow, “ seeing the duke have 
a dog he loved well, which sate by 
him on the terrace, converted all his 
oration to him, and there was not a 
hair of his tail but he combed out with 
comparisons.” It were endless to 
describe the vagabonds of this kind 
they met, but among them was “ the 
abundant scholar Cornelius Agrippa.” 
The Doctors of Wirtenburgh left Lu- 
ther and Carolostadius to see the won- 
ders of this greater than Doctor Faust- 
us. One asked him to show Plautus 
griuding at the mill ; another wished 
to behold Ovid and his hook nose. 


® Dr, Nott, from information of Mr, Townsend. Windsor Herald. 
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Erasmus was at the meeting, and he 
desired to see Cicero pleading for 
Roscius. The conjurer yielded to 
Erasmus’s request, and fixed a time 
for the exhibition.—At the appointed 
moment, in entered Cicero, ascended 
the rostrum, and declaimed verbatim 
the oration, with such spirit and soul- 
stirring gestures, that had his auditors 
been the judges, his guilty client would 
have again been acquitted. Agrippahad 
to leave the town to avoid the trouble- 
some demands upon him which his re- 
putation exacted. Surrey, however, 
was fortunate in afterwards seeing him 
under more favourable circumstances. 
His faithful squire Nash and he 
travelled from Wirtemberg to the em- 
perors court. Some frolic or otaer 
made them exchange names and cha- 
racters. Nash enacted the earl, and 
Surrey became the scampish scoundrel 
of the hour. In this mutual disguise 
they played many strange pranks, and 
they had not thrown aside their masks, 
when they again met Cornelius, who 
was here plying his trade on a larger 
scale. They asked him to show the 
lively image of Geraldine, Surrey’s 
absent love, in the glass, as she was at 
that moment occupied; and she ap- 
peared in the magic glass “sick, weep- 
ing upon her bed, and resolved all 
into devout religion for the absence of 
her lord.” We almost feel inclined to 
believe this part of our narrative, by 
quoting Scott’s graceful verses, de- 
scribing the incident ; but the “ Lay of 
the Lust Minstrel” is, or ought to be, 
within the reach of every reader. 
While the phantom Surrey of the 
Romancers was thus engaged in main- 
taining the beauty of the peerless 
Geraldine, the man himself was in 
England, at home, performing the be- 
coming duties of his station. About 
this time he seems to have com- 
menced his magnificent palace at St. 
Leonard's Mount, Surrey, inhabited in 
the reign of Edward VI. by the Prin- 
cess Mary, and afterwards, on Marys’ 
uccession to the throne, by the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. He appears, however, 
every now aud then at the court fes- 
tivities of the trial or the marriage of the 
queen. In 1540, Henry, on the feast 
of the Epiphany, married Anne of 
Cleves, and on the May-day following, 
a solemn tournament was held in her 
honour. The proclamations were 
made in France, Flanders, Scotland, 
and Spain. The challengers were Sir 
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John Dudley, Sir Thomas Seymour, 
Poynings, Carew, Anthony Kingston, 
and Thomas Cromwell, all of them 
experienced soldiers, and renowned 
for feats of arms. At the head of 
forty-six defendants appeared, on the 
appointed day, the brilliant Surrey. 
On the first day the appellants main- 
tained the jousts. Surrey ran eight 
courses against Dudley. On the fol- 
lowing day the defendants, now 
twenty-nine in number, were again 
headed by Surrey, and he and Dudley 
were again antagonists. Both lost 
their gauntlets at the first encounter, 
so equal -was their bearing ; and for 
five days the splendid pageant con- 
tinued. This glorious spectacle was 
but the prelude to Surrey’s taking an 
active part in public affairs, and he 
visited the Continent, not to do battle 
for the fair Geraldine, but to put the 
English citadel of Guisnes into a pro- 
per state of defence, the French hav- 
ing committed some acts of hostility. 

In the course of the next year he 
was appointed jointly with his father, 
steward of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and in the same year was 
made Knight of the Garter. 

The next year is only remarkable 
for the circumstance of his having 
been betrayed into some great vio- 
Jence ina private quarrel, for which he 
was confined in the tower. In the 
course of the same year, an expedition 
was directed to Scotland. The duke of 
Norfolk was commander-in-chief, and 
Surrey accompanied him, it is said, as 
second in command. They returned, 
after burning some villages, driven 
back by the intense cold. 

Soon after his return, he was sum- 
moned before the Privy Council, for 
eating meat in Lent, contrary to the 
orders of the Pope of England, and 
for walking at night in the streets of 
London in a disorderly manner, break- 
ing windows with a cross-bow. The 
latter accusation he pleaded guilty to, 
but he had a vindication of his own 
for this breach of the peace. 


** London, thou hast accused me 
Of breach of laws, the root of strife, 
Within whose heart did burn to see 
So fervent hot, thy dissolute life,” &e. 


But it weuld be tedious, were we to 
quote the whole of his poetical vindi- 
cation; suffice it then to say, that 
his object was to suggest to the citi- 
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zens of London at their dissolute 
feasts, the suddenness of the divine 
judgments, and that he thought a good 
way of doing this was to shoot in 
arrows and fling pebbles, that the 
wounds inflicted by an unknown hand 
might perchance awaken them to 
some sense of their danger.—Surrey 
was very properly committed to the 
Fleet. 

Surrey is supposed to have written 
at this time his elegy on Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, who died soon after his return 
from executing a commission in Spain. 
In furtherance of a treaty then entered 
into with the emperor, war was de- 
clared with France. Charles, by the 
terms of the treaty, was to invade 
France early in the ensuing year, and 
Henry to assist him with ten thousand 
men, to be employed as the emperor 
should direct. The English troops 
under the command of Sir John Wal- 
lop, were sent over early in the year 
to Calais. ‘The emperor was detained 
by negotiations in Italy, and it was not 
till late in July he was enabled to com- 
mence his operations. He then re- 
solved to lay siege to Landrecy, and 
the English commander was ordered to 
advance for the purpose of forming a 
junction with the imperial army and 
assisting in the siege. Wallop’s ori- 
ginal dispatches are preserved, and 
form a very interesting document. In- 
stances of individual gallantry are told, 
which are of greater interest now than 
the results which the English or impe- 
rial: forces sought to accomplish. On 
the 23d of July Wallop left Guisnes, 
and entered the country of Fiennes, 
destroying in his march castles and 
abbeys. On the 3ist, as they passed 
by the fortress of Terouenne, Wallop 
attempts to draw out the garrison, and 
fails. The commandant, however, is 
an old acquaintance of his, and he sends 
him a letter of pleasant invitation, to 
say that if he had any gentlemen who 
would break a staff for their ladies’ 
sake, he would appoint six gentlemen 
to meet them ;—the challenge is ac- 
cepted and the conditions fixed, and a 
happy day is passed in this adventure 
of arms. Ou the 5th of August Wal- 
lop meets the German troops of the 
emperor. The cordiality with which 
the allies met, and the jealousies for 
which they were at every moment on 
the point of sacrificing the whole ob- 
jects of the expedition, are told almost 
in the spirit of Scott's description of 





similar scenes in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, or the broader pictures of 
his novels. Wallop’s life is in danger 
among these bickerings. On the 31st 
of August Wallop is obliged, from ill 
health, to go to Valenciennes, and Sir 
Thomas Seymour takes the command. 
On the 10th of September the empe- 
ror first figures in person, and after ad- 
justing some differences with Seymour, 
proposes an attack on Guise, as a di- 
version to ensure the fall of Landrecy, 
On the 4th of October the English 
win the old tower of the town at Land- 
recy ; and, in the hour of victory, as if 
his very name was a spell which com- 
manded good fortune, Surrey arrives, 
The citadel, however, still held out. 
In Wallop’s dispatches, Surrey’s arri- 
val is mentioned as being regarded by 
the commanders of the imperial army, 
as a proof of Henry’s friendship to the 
emperor. On his arrival he was taken 
by Wallop to see the trenches, where 
he was exposed to considerable danger 
by the bursting of a piece of ordnance 
near him. He was afterwards taken 
by the Grand Master himself to see 
the Spanish lines. “ My Lord of Sur- 
rey,” says Wallop, “hath lost no time 
since his arrival at the army ; for he 
visiteth all things that be meet fora 
man of war to look upon for his learn- 
ing. And such a siege hath not been 
secn this long time in these parts, and 
things devised for getting a town as 
this is: and although they have been 
slow in doing the same, yet it groweth 
now to a right good perfection.” On the 
19th of October the emperor arrived 
before Landrecy, and visited the En- 
glish camp, he admired everything he 
saw. After dinner, and saying, “ that 
he would wish to live and die with the 
English,” he leapt on horseback, and 
departed for Avennes: Wallop con- 
ducted him as far as Marolles, where 
an Italian spy inforined them that 
there was seen, not far from thence,a 
company of French horsemen, This 
made the emperor wish for avant-cour- 
iers, and his German dragoons were 
but ill adapted for this service. | Wal- 
lop told him he had with him two 
hundred light horse, as active us any 
Albanois, Alarbes, or other nations. 
When the emperor saw them “hoorle 
up the hill so lightly,” he said, “ Par 
ma foi! Voilaé des gens qui vont de 
grand courage, et ils semblent tres-bien 
Jes Alarbes d’Afric.” On the 2nd of 
November the emperor again visited 
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the English camp, upon a little Turkey 
horse. On the next day they had a 
skirmish with the French; when it 
seemed likely to become serious, the 
emperor, mceting Wallop, said * armez 
en téte,” and, repairing to his band, his 
household put on his own head-piece, 
and mounted him on a fairjennet. The 
skirmish did not lead to any general 
engagement, as was for a time ex- 
pected ; but the emperor impressed 
Wallop favourably, * shewing signs of 
a noble and valiant courage.” Winter, 
however, had now far advanced, and 
the roads became impracticable. A 
council of war was held, at which 
Surrey assisted, and it was determined 
to raise the siege. The French, too, 
found the opportunity of flinging suc- 
cours into the town. Partial actions 
took place with various success, and 
the allied army, finding it impossible 
to keep the field, separated’ The 
chief value of the campaign was the 
lesson of experience in military matters 
which the English soldiers thus at- 
tained. Wallop received the thanks 
of his king, and the happy veteran re- 
plied with manly simplicity :—“T wish 
no other recompense. Rewarded and 
considered I am already by his Ma- 
jesty, much more than I have deserved ; 
and from henceforth will not ask or 
look for other thing, but only a merry 
look of his Highness, when his plea- 
sure shall be that I may repair unto 
his presence, which hath been, and 
shall be, a prolongation of my life.” 
On his return from the continent, 
Surrey appears to have had a short in- 
terval of happy leisure, and to this 
period of his life may be referred, with 
sufficient probability, his translation 
from the Aineid. In all his poetical 
works Surrey appears to have been 
fond of new experiments in versifica- 
tion. He was the first great poet who 
appeared in England after the inven- 
tion of printing had substituted books 
for oral recitation. Partly in conse- 
quence of this, and partly from changes 
in pronunciation, the rhythmical forms, 
(in which verse was measured by its 
beats upon the ear, and any strict 
reference to the number of syllables 
was disregarded,) began to die away 
when the eye rather than the ear was 
employed by the student of poetry. 
Let any one who reads poetry observe 
his own habit when he reads to him- 
self; the eye runs along the page 
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without any accompanying movement 
of the lips, in all cases of the lambic 
flow of verse ; but in reading a poem 
constructed, like Hogg’s * Kilmeny,” 
or Coleridge’s “ Christabel,” in rhyth- 
mical rather than strictly metrical prin- 
ciples, w at once begin murmuring the 
lines half aloud. The ear, and the ear 
ouly, can judge of them; the eye of 
the reader is not sufficient ; and the 
effect is, except in very short poems, 
fatiguing in the extreme. The credit 
has been claimed for Surrey, of first 
writing English poetry on strictly me- 
trical principles. The case has not 
been made out, nor could it ;—so im- 
perfect is our knowledge of the pronun- 
ciation of English at the period when 
Chaucer and Gower wrote, and so little 
do we in reality know of the license 
which a framer of verses to be recited 
thought he had a right to claim, when 
so much depended on the skill of an 
impassioned reader, and when some- 
thing, too, was to be supplied by mu- 
sical accompaniment — yet the asser- 
tion has been sustained with plausibility 
enough to have satisfied Dr. Southey 
of its truth, Surrey’s translation of 
parts of the Aineid is, again, an ex- 
periment in versification, as of a poet 
trying his powers and testing the ca- 
pabilities of the language in which he 
writes. It is the earliest blank verse 
poem in the English language; and 
though it is almost certain that it was 
suggested to Surrey by his Italian 
studies, yet the evidence of dates 
would leave it doubtful whether Surrey 
was not himself the inventor,—if it is 
to be called invention. If Surrey’s 
blank verse consisted, as much of that 
one in Hawkins’s “ Origin of the 

rama,” and such works does, of lines 
constructed on the same principles as 
thymed lines, with only the difference 
that they had thrown off one of their 
buskins, and were walking as tenderly 
as men after Dr. Eisenberg has ex- 
tracted their corns, we should think 
little of such poetry, or such poets ; 
but from the days of Surrey to those of 
Milton there is no instance of the 
same form of verse — for Shakspeare’s 
is essentially different — being used 
with equal power and effect. Few 
original poems of the period have an 
thing like the spirit of this youre 
copy. But we must close for the 
present. 


































Wright's Paradise of Dante. 


WRIGHT'S PARADISE OF DANTE,* 


We have to acknowledge the courtesy of Mr. Wright’s publishers in sending us 
a copy of the new volume of his Translation of Dante, a work in many respects 
of considerable value. There are at this moment reasons which render it impos- 
sible for us to write on the subject of Dante as we could wish and have ofteu in- 
tended. In the meantime, while we prefer Carey’s translation and the extracts 
from Dante by James Montgomery to any other imitations of Dante, that we 
have seen, we cannot but feel that Mr. Wright has done good service both to 
the old Florentine and his English readers. He has, however, we think erred in 
the attempt to be too literal. In the laudable wish to escape from the vague 
generalities, in which the Hooks, and Francises, and Franklins have disguised 
everything that they had to present to their readers, a new principle seems to 
be acted upon by those writers of our day, who translate from any language an- 
cient or modern ; and forms of expression are now regarded more than the thought 
which they are to convey. These writers will not believe and cannot be taught, that 
a free translation may be more like the original not only in spirit, but may express 
the precise meaning, and exhibit the very style, more closely than one which is called 
literal The plan of translating line for line, and almost word for word is one 
which while it imposes severe fetters on the translator is to the reader absolutely 
intolerable. No English imitation of the Terza Rima, in which Dante’s 
great poem is written, bas in the remotest degree been successful in producing 
the effect of the Italian measure, although Lord Byron and other great 
masters of versification have tested its capabilities.[ The causes of this might 
be easily shown if this were the proper time and place for the discussion, 
With reference to Mr. Wright’s translation however, had we even time and 
space for the subject, it would not be strictly appropriate, for the stanza in which 
he writes is not that of Dante, or of the English Z'erza Rima. Indeed we think 
its general effect better. The advantage of a stanza such as this, in whichthe in- 
terlacing of the rlymes is not continued as in the original, from the beginning to 
the end of the canto, is, that the author of such translation is not so likely to ven- 
ture on the bold exploit of making his version consist of the same number of lines 
as the original. English is a language in which thought is compressed into 
much less space than in Italian, and we think it would not be possible to trans- 
late a hundred aud fifty lines of Italian into the same number of English, without 
incumbering the work with unwarranted additions, or feeble expletives ;— 
the latter being additions equally unauthorised with those, which, having more 
meaning, have some sort of excuse. 

On the whole, while Mr Wright's translation cannot have the effect of. dis- 
placing Carey from our shelves, nor can it be his wish that it should, it is a work 
which, at times, exhibits very great power, which is often true to the meaning of 
the original, where the Ltaliau commentators are at fault, and which, if it adds 
little to the chance of Dante's becoming popular in England, fails only in that in 
which no man has yet succeeded, and in which success is perhaps impossible, 





* By Ichabod C. Wright, A.M., Nottingham, Dearden, London : Longman and Co, 
+ Nec verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres ; ne desilies imitator in arctum, 
Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet, aut operis lex. 
¢ In our day, Mr. Herand alone in his « Descent to Hell,” has triumphed over the 
difficulties of this metre, so as to produce any thing like a good effect in English. 
He, however, too, uniformly makes the whole weight fall on the third line of each 
tercet, and forgets that each line except the first and third of the first tercet, is one of 
three rhyming together, which, in its turn, occupies the position of sustaining 
line. If Mr. Heraud’s practice were not better than his theory, he would make each 
tercet a detached stanza. This is a subject, however, which cannot be adequately 
treated, except at a length disproportionate to any interest it can have to others than 
“builders up of rhyme.” It would be no difficult task to show thatthe Italian mea- 
sure is essentially different from either Byron’s or Heraud’s, 
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To the students of the original poem, the translation and notes, considered as one 


work, form a very valuable commentary. 


How important a service this is in our 


estimate may be learned from the fact, that we do not think any one of Dante's 
numerous commentators or translators have perfectly understood their author. In 
saying this we say no more than has been in effect said by every successive editor 
of the poem ; no more indeed than has been proved. to absolute demonstration by 
Rossetti of all his predecessors ; and which is beyond all question also true of 


himself,—but of this more hereafter. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND ITS FOREIGN RELATIONS, 


Never did the world present an as- 

ct more calculated to excite a pain- 
ul anxiety in the mind of the lover of 
peace and order, than it exhibits at the 
resent moment, The Turkish empire 
in a state of dismemberment, and verg- 
ing fast to dissolution. Russia ad- 
vancing in all directions, and with 
giant strides. Austria in a state of 
sullen inactivity, slumbering upon its 
collected might, and husbanding its 
resources for the hour of peril; which, 
from causes both internal and external, 
its far-seeing statesmen judge not to 
be very distant. France in a state of 
uneasy and restless acquiescence, under 
a dynasty thoroughly acceptable to 
no class of her people, and exhibiting 
all the prancings and curvetings of a 
vicious and unruly war-horse, under a 
rider by whose masterful energy alone 
she can be managed and held in check, 
until the Egyptian bit has been pro- 
vided, by which, in feebler hands, she 
may be restrained, And England, in 
astute of embarrassment both at home 
and abroad, such as never before was 
her portion; with an empire upon 
which the sun never sets, either blazing 
forth, or about to blaze forth, at the 
four corners ; the masses still revelling 
in the spoil of that political power 
which had been wrested from the 
aristocracy by the Reform Bill; and a 
ministry constituted by the very dregs 
of faction, ruling, or rather pretending 
to rule, in despite of the indignant ex- 
clamations of the wise and good, and 
maintained in their present baleful as- 
cendancy by the misplaced confidence 
of our guileless and unsuspecting sove- 
reign, whom they fawn upon but to 
betray. Such is the aspect of the 
wold. Such is the posityyn of Eng- 
land, Surely, if ever there was a mo- 
ment when the voice of party should 
be stilled, in the deep hush which pre- 
cedes the outbreak of a general cuon- 
flagratiun, that momeut,is the present. 





Nor can any right-minded man, by 
whom the awfulness of the crisis is 
properly appreciated be otherwise dis- 
posed, in his inmost soul, than to a 
prayerful deprecation of that Almighty 
wrath which would seem, for our sins, 
to impend over us. 

The combination of the Five Powers, 
for the repression of the usurping 
ambition of Mebemet Ali, and the 
consolidation of all that remains of the 
Turkish empire, is now to be reviewed, 
by the practical statesman, more with 
reference to its effects than its causes. 
The deed has been done ; whether for 
good, or for evil, time alone can tell: 
and the object of the true patriot should 
be to make the best of it. We will 
not be suspected of any partiality for 
the policy of Lord Palmerston. Before 
we conclude this paper, the reader, if 
we mistake not, will see cause to agree 
with us that there never was a minister 
in our Foreign Office, by whom the 
best interests of England have been so 
shamefully neglected. But this re- 
proach, in our judgment, does not 
attach to the treaty to which we have 
alluded. On the contrary, it would 
seem to us, judging of the noble lord 
by that treaty, that he is beginning to 
see the errors of his ways; and that 
he seeks, in some measure, to atone for 
his mispolicy, or supineness, before the 
fatal treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, by which 
such immense territorial and commer. 
cial advantages were yielded to the 
grasp of Russia, by effecting such an 
arrangement of Eastern affairs us may 
stay the march of Russian aggrandize- 
ment, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, secure the Turkish empire from 
the further inroads of pachalie am- 
bition. A notion, we know, has got 
abroad, that the noble lord is either 
the dupe, or the bribed and treacherous 
accomplice, of Russia, by whom the 
commercial and the political interests 
of England have been basely sacrificed 
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for gold. Such is the theory of Mr. 
Urquhart and his followers—kcen mer- 
cantile men, who see, with sufficient sa- 
gacity, into what concerns their own 
interests, but are all abroad, like cock- 
boats upon the Atlantic, when they 
venture beyond them. Lord Palmer- 
ston, they may depend upon it, is not 
the dolt which, assuredly, he would be, 
if their ideas respecting him could be 
realized. That he has been the slave 
of the democratic faction at home, 
without whose countenance he could 
not continue a minister, is but too 
true; and that he has truckled to 
France on many occasions, when by 
so doing both British interests and 
British honour were perilled, is what, 
before we conclude this paper, we 
hope in the most distinct manner to 
prove. But that he could be purchased 
by Russian gold to be guilty of the 
crime which has been laid to his 
charge, is a notion which to be seriously 
entertained, indicates a blindness anda 
gullibility such as we did not before 
think could be truly predicated of any 
class of her Majesty’s subjects. We 
are very well satisfied that the Foreign 
Minister regards it with unmixed sa- 
tisfaction, as a species of attack the 
very extravagance of which will not 
only defeat itself, but serve as a sort of 
rotection to much that is censurable 
in his conduct. To hold him up asa 
great state delinquent, upon an accu- 
sation which cannot be sustained, and 
from which he must come off with 
flying colours, is to furnish him with a 
sort of guarantee against that searching 
scrutiny by which minor delinquencies 
might be detected. We are not, in- 
deed, sure that he may not himself be 
at the bottom of the outery by which 
he is at present assailed. It is, as- 
suredly, his interest that the settlers, us 
they may be called, of public opinion, 
should point in the wrong direction, 
And far more reasonable would it be 
to set down those who have made the 
extravagant attack as his dupes, or his 
tools, than to suppose him the tool of 
Russian intrigue, and bought, for a 
sum of money, to betray the interests 
of his country, 

Russia, we are told, aims at universal 
empire. But by whom is this accusa- 
tion trumpeted forth? By France, 
who, within the memory of all of us, 
has been detected and defeated in an 
attempt at universal empire! And 
defeated by whom ? By Russia chiefly ; 





whose brave and skilful defence of her 
own territory, caused victory for the 
first time, to pass from the standards 
of the invaders, and led the way to 
that combination of hostility, which 
reacted upon the gigantic oppressor, 
und vindicated a world from bondage, 
Aud yet France now has the modesty 
to tell us, that, unless there be a uni- 
versal combination against the Auto- 
crat, we are all undone ; and that she 
herself has no Just of dominion, and so 
loves peace, and so respects the rights 
of other states, that no apprehension 
need ever be entertained that she will 
wantonly disturb the repose of Europe! 

But we trust our rulers will not go 
far incur her contempt, as to trust im- 
plicitly to her representations. When 
we calmly hold the balance between 
the desire for war, and the spirit of ag- 
grandizement, which possess, respec- 
tively, France and Russia, we are led, we 
confess, to a very different estimate of 
the dangers to be apprehended from 
them from that which is put forward by 
many of our alarmists. On the one 
hand, we see an empire of vast extent, 
but not, by any means, of boundless 
resources, with a thinly scattered, 
hardy, laborious, and peace-loving po- 
pulation, the great majority of them 
adscripti glebe, and almost as com- 
pletely at the disposal of their noble 
proprietors, as the cattle on their es- 
tates ; a country in which there is, 
literally, no public opinion, no ferment- 
ing principle amongst the masses calcu- 
Jated to alarm the supreme ruler, but, 
on the contrary, a spirit of devotion to 
him, as a common father, which would 
render it wild and hopeless to tamper 
with their allegiance. The spirit in 
which the government has been con- 
ducted, is one not destitute of the far- 
seeing policy by which the interests of 
a great empire may be securely at- 
tained ; aud it would be the most fran- 
tic folly to regard these interests as 
identified with an increase of its super- 
ficial extent, rather than with an aug- 
mentation of its internal resources. 
The clear and the wise policy of Rus- 
sia is consolidation rather than enlarge- 
ment; the increase of internal pros- 
perity, rather than the acquisition of 
external empire. Nor, with the ex- 
ception of the case of Poland alone 
(in the guilt of whose cruel and pro- 
fligate dismemberment, Austria and 
Prussia were so largely involved), are 
we able to allege against her any thing 
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which indicates a reckless and despe- 
rate proclivity of ambition. She has 
assed the Balkan, and now commands 
the Black Sea. She bas, because in- 
yited thereto by a combiuation of cir- 
cumstances, such as could not be re- 
sisted. What she has done in that in- 
stance, we were invoked to do, and re- 
fused. The truth is, when we should 
have been the foremost in resisting 
imperial ambition in Asia, we were oc- 
cupied as a party in promoting the 
cause of democratic violence in Eu- 
rope; and when the Porte cried out 
to us for aid, the bombardment of Ant- 
werp, in conjunction with our French 
allies, by which the separation of Hol- 
land and Belgium was completed, was 
the achievement upon which our hearts 
were set; an achievement which 
amounted literally to the annexation of 
Belgium to France, while Russia was 
securing to herself such important po- 
litical and commercial advantages. She 
has invaded China! She has ; but shall 
that be objected to her by islanders in 
the remote west, who are, this moment, 
invading China? We shall only add, 
that we should, indeed, be very well 
pleased, if we could allege the same 
sufficient cause for the one, which the 
Russians are able to allege for the 
other. The invasion of China may 
endanger our eastern empire. That 
is our look out s—but that the Russians 
had far more excuse for their move- 
ment in that direction, than the French, 
for instance for their invasion of 
Africa, no dispassionate and well-in- 
formed individual can, for a moment, 
entertain a doubt ; and although our 
alarm is® natural, and should give rise 
to measurcs by which our possessions 
in the east should be secured against 
this new peril, we are not to expect 
that the measures, cither precaution- 
ary or vindictive, of a great potentate 
like the Czar, should wait upon our 
convenience, 

Well; such is Russia. Now let us 
look at France. There we behold a 
country, fully peopled, highly civilized, 
and with a population burning with 
military ardour, and thirsting for ano- 
ther opportunity of signalizing their 
arms in the tented field. In Russia, 
the people wait upon the will of the 
emperor; in France the king must 
wait upon the wishes of the people ; 
nor is it possible duly to appreciate 
the dexterity or the address with which 
Louis Philippe has as yet managed to 
Vou. XVI. 
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keep them below the boiling point, 
without being fully aware of the in- 
fluences which are at present at work 
to enkindle all the fiery elements of 
that ardent and mercurial people. He 
is the Ulysses amongst the sovereigns 
of Europe. No man but himself could 
subdue the elements of internal confy- 
sion with which France is at present 
ripe, and derive for his throne, from 
the very strife and discord which it re- 
quires all his energy to subdue, an ap- 
pearance, at least, of strength and solid- 
ity. Sheis, there is no disguising it, 
eager for war. She thirsts for blood, 
like a hungry tiger. Her passions, her 
prejudices, her resentments, her in- 
stincts, and whatever she has of princi- 
ple, all impel her to seek for that ex- 
citement without which existence itself 
is, toa Frenchman, almost insupport- 
ably irksome. In fact, military glory 
is the religion of that light, vain, and 
superficial people. It is that, in com- 
parison with which, all other objects 
are tame und insignificant. And their 
sagacious ruler knows, that the throne 
of the barricades rests upon a slumber- 
ing volcano, which may, at any moment, 
burst forth, and which, if it again spread 
consternation amongst the surrounding 
states, would provoke such a coalition 
as might end in the extinction of Gal- 
lic independence. That such a man 
as Louis Philippe should have assented 
to such a measure as_ that of bringing 
back the bones of Napoleon, for the 
purpose of bestowing upon them some- 
thing very little short of divine honours, 
proves sufficiently the estimate which 
he has formed of the temperament of 
the people whom he has been called 
to govern, nor could any thing short of 
a great necessity, which in the present 
state of public opinion he could not 
control, have compelled him so far to 
do violeuce to his own good sense, and 
his own religious feeling, (for we be- 
lieve that he is not without religious 
feeling,) us to consent to the mummery 
of the pantheistic profanation. 

If, therefore, in the present perilous 
crisis of our affairs, Europe should be 
involved in war, France is that power 
on whose head the guilt of such a ca- 
lamity must rest ; as to her, we believe, 
is chiefly owiug the obstinacy of Mehe- 
met Ali, in resisting the arrangement 
of the Eastern question which has been 
proposed by the other powers, and 
which aims at nothing more than an 
object to which France has all along 
2m 
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declared herself not averse, toguarantee 
the integrity of what now remuins of 
the Ottoman empire. 

France complains that she has not 
been treated with sufficient considera- 
tion, by the other great powers ; but 
no such charge can be sustained. They 
deferred to her doubts and her hesita- 
tions, as long as it was possible to do 
80, without sacrificing the end in view ; 
and they met her proposals in a spirit 
of frankness, and with an anxious de- 
sire so to shape their course, as to se- 
cure her co-operation. But, the more 
their disposition. was manifested, the 
more tricky and impracticable did 
she become; until, at length, Thiers 
made it clearly manifest, that, under 
no circumstances would France be a 
party to uny compulsory measures for 
wresting Syria from the usurping Pa- 
cha, in order that it might be restored 
to its rightful owner. The French 
ministers had formed a different esti- 
mate of the divine right of rebellion, 
from that which seemed to be enter- 
tained by the other powers; and the 
occupant of the throne of the barri- 
cades felt himself, no doubt, reluctantly 
compelled to act upon the suggestion 
of his ministers, and refuse to be a party 
to the confederacy by which the vice- 
roy of Egypt was to be despoiled of 
any part of those possessions which he 
had obtained by successful treason. 

What, then, was to be done? Was 
the hesitation, or the reluctance of 
France, to engage in a system of con- 
servative policy, to lock-jaw Europe ? 
WasFrance, as a dissentient, to neutral- 
ize the wishes, or to thwart the policy, 
of all the other great powers? Must 
a question, by which the tranguillity 
of the world is put in peril, remain 
unsettled, because France chooses to re- 
fuse her assent to the only course by 
which an effectual settlemeit of it can 
be obtained ? We respect the power 
of that great nation ; we acknowledge 
the bravery of its people ; most gladly 
would we continue to cultivate with 
them the arts of peace ; most deplor- 
able should we fee! the necessity of as- 
suming towards them warlike relations. 
But if peace can only be preserved, or 
if war can only be staved off, by a sa- 
crifice of the national honour ; if, as 
the price of their friendship, preten- 
sions must be recognised, which would 
umount to a surrender of our national 
indi pendence ; if it be thus, alone, 
that.a hollow truce can be procured, 
which would be the sure precursor of 


hostilities in some season of embarrass. 
ment, when advantage would be taken 
to strike a blow against us, which 
would have for its object to degrade 
us from our proper place amongst Eu- 
ropean nations ; we say, welcome war, 
with all its perils, and all its horrors, 
rather than the ignominy of so devoutly 
to be deprecated a consummation, 
War is a great curse. Woe to that 
power by whom itis wantonly provoked, 
But the greatest of the calamities 
which follow in its train, is national de- 
gradation ; and to incur that greatest 
of evils, for the sake of averting -it, 
would be to anticipate its most disas- 
trous issue, and self-inflict upon our- 
selves, the very worst that could befal 
the vanquished. It would be to act 
like the coward, who shot himself be- 
fore a battle for fear of being killed. 

It is not, therefore, from any insen- 
sibility to the evils of war, which we 
well know to be more than tongue 
can tell, that we call upon our rulers, 
if France, for inadmissible pretensions, 
should draw the sword, to throw away 
the scabbard. In the present crisis, 
we are not unsustained. We have ar- 
rayed upon our side the might of Eu- 
rope. Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
are with us, in our determination to 
settle the eastern question, upon the 
only practicable and satisfactory basis. 
And if France choose to peril the 
tranquillity of the world, because of 
her leaning towards an obstinate and 
ungovernable barbarian, who has hi- 
therto flourished by reason of the im- 
becility of the Porte, and is intoxi- 
cated by successful treason, upon her 
head be the evils she will have wantonly 
provoked. We,and the other powers, 
who may be called upon to act in self- 
defence, shall, in such a case, be guilt- 
less of them. 

Let it not now be forgotten, that the 
evils of the last French war, and its 
long continuance, were owing, chiefly, 
to our not having, at the outset, en- 
tered heartily upon it. Had Burke's 
advice been followed, it would soon 
have been brought to a successful ter- 
mination. But Pitt, who had entered 
upon office with a predetermination 
to be a peace minister, und whose 
heart was set upon financial and eco- 
nomical reform, could not be brought to 
recognise the necessity which to the 
profound and philosophic mind of his 
great instructor was most apparent, 
and contented himself with petty de- 
monstrations of external, or colonial 
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hostility, which could not touch France 
in any vital part, and which only pro- 
voked a demonstration of that republi- 
can energy which so speedily spread 
ruin and consternation throughout Eu- 
rope. That mistake will not be com- 
initted again. Dear bought experience. 
has, we trust, at least taught us so much 
wisdom. 

Should France become the aggressor 
in their conflict, Old England must, 
perforce, again buckle on the harness. 
And, notwithstanding all that has been 
done to damage our military resources, 
by a ministry the most unprincipled 
and profligate that England ever saw, 
we have no fears for the result. We 
are armed with a righteous cause ; and 
the hearts and the hands which de- 
fended us before, when our existence 
as a nation was in peril, will not be 
loath to take the field, should Gallic 
arrogance, or Gallic ambition, again 
summon them to the conflict. 

And here, let us record our fixed 
opinion, that, so far from France hav- 
ing any thing to complain of, as a 
power not treated with due respect by 
Great Britain, our ministers are grossly 
culpable for having,on many occasions, 
submitted to proceedings on her part, 
by which the interests of our traders 
have been grievously compromised. 
And this tameness on our patt it is, in 
our judgment, which has encouraged 
them to assume their present tone, and 
to put forth their insolent pretensions, 
as a power whose caprice is more to 
be considered than the interest of any 
other state in Europe. We have al- 
ready laughed at the insane drivelling 
of our mercantile politicians, who are 
for finding Lord Palmerston guilty of 
a treasonable collusion with Russia ; 
and who call upon the nation to be 
satisfied with nothing short of the 
traitor’s head, as an atonement for his 
misdeeds. _ Poor gentlemen! How 
little conscious they are of playing in 
farce, when they imagine that they are 
enacting tragedy! But does it not 
occur to them that there are lesser 
crimes, of which the noble lord can 
be clearly convicted, but from which 
public attention must be drawn away, 
precisely in proportion us they succeed 
in inflaming the public imagination by 
gtaver and more monstrous accusa- 
tions? We can assure them that no 
man in England regards their ravening 
with more secret complacency than 
Lord Palmerston himself. Under 
theit mask he hopes to be sheltered 
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from the fire of far more dangerous as- 
sailants. But of such rabid extrava- 
gancies enough for the present ; let 
Mr. Urquhart and his clique prosecute 
their indictment for high treason as 
they may. Possibly, in a reformed 
House of Commons, its very extrava- 
gance would be its recommendation. 
Ours is a different charge, and one 
which may be more easily sustained ; 
—namely, gross neglect of our mer- 
cantile interests, in cases where they 
were trampled upon by France, in vio- 
lation of the law of nations, when the 
whole power of Britain should have 
been invoked for their defence, and 
when, if they had been properly de- 
fended (as they would assuredly have 
been in the olden time), it is our belief 
that the difficulties which at present 
embarrass the eastern question, and 
threaten the peace of Europe, would 
never have existed. 

First, let us allude to the case of 
Portendic, with which we carried on a 
very valuable gum trade. This trade 
was secured by a treaty with France, 
which never was disputed until 1834. 
It then was disregarded by our excel- 
lent allies ; our merchantmen were in- 
terfered with ; and property, to the 
amount of one hundred thousand 
pounds, lost to our merchants. A case 
of more flagitious wrong never oc- 
curred : but sufferance was the order 
of the day. Weare at a loss whether 
we should be more astonished at the 
insolence of France, or grieved and in- 
diguant at the forbearance of England. 
Our tame supineness produced its na- 
tural fruits,—heightened insolence, and 
renewed and aggravated aggression. 
In 1885, our flag was fired at, anda 
blockade set up. Still the British lion 
slumbered : he never manifested his 
indignant sense of the injuries and the 
insults which were heaped upon him, 
even by the bristling of his mane. Our 
plundered merchants complained to 
Government of the serious loss of pro- 
perty which they incurred, and of the 
more serious losses which they must in- 
cur by the inaction of their capital. 
No redress. In 1838, and in 1889, 
Dr. Lushington brouglit the case before 
the House of Commons. He com- 
plained of it as a violation of express 
treaty, by which Great Britain was 
grossly and wantonly insulted ; and as 
the extinction of an important branch 
of trade, by which our.merchants were 
aggrieved. Still no redress. Mr, 
Grote complained of it as an aggra- 
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vated wrong: Mr. Hume echoed his 
statement, and loudly denounced Lord 
Palmerston for the part which he acted, 
and by which British merchants were 
left without protection. Lord Palmers- 
ton admits the violation of treaty, ad- 
mits the injury ;—but still, no redress, 
And now, in 1840, the case remains 
substantially the same. There is yet 
no redress ; but our broken down and 
dispirited merchants are desired to 
take comfort from the prospect of a 
mixed commission, which is appvinted 
to discuss, — not what was the amount 
of wrong, and the proper remedy (the 
only question that England should 
have consented to entertain), — but, 
truly, whether any wrong had been 
committed at all! Is it any wonder 
that all this should have encouraged 
the French to- fresh aggressions, and 
that, in the autumn of 1839, our trade 
should have encountered another attack 
in the river Casamanza, near the 
Gambia ? 

Now, let the reader ponder this case, 
which we have but very briefly stated, 
before he decides that France has any 
reason to complain of not being treated 
by us with sufficient respect, — that in 
our treaty with the Four Powers, 
there was not a sufficiently high con- 
sideration of her pretensions. For our 

arts, we are well persuaded, that, so 
ar from being fairly liable to any such 
charge, our forbearance towards, and 
our consideration for, France has al- 
ready been carried to a very blamable 
extent ; and that Lord Palmerston is 
much more justly chargeable with a 
neglect of the proper vigour by which 
French insolence should have been 
promptly repressed, or chastised, than 
with any want of a becoming respect 
for the position of France amongst the 
states of Europe. 


Let us take another case. In May, 
1838, upon the most unjust or frivolous 
pretexts, France declared Mexico in a 
state of blockade. By so doing, our 
traders were excluded, and property to 
the amount of ene million lost to this 
country, that Prance might enforce 
what we believe to be a flagisiously 
unjust demand for about half that sum. 
Well might the Duke of Wellington 
say, that England had inuch better: pay 
the debt of Mexico than lose twice 
that sum by the stoppaze of her trade. 
But the point to which we wish to 
advert particularly at present is, the 
iniquitous principle which France has, 
in this instance, by our connivance, 
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been assisted in establishing, to the in- 
jury of commerce at all future times, 
and in flagrant violation of the law of 
nations. In March, 1839, Dr. Lush. 
ington, a thorough-going supporter of 
ministers, pronounced this blockade un. 
It has ever been maiutuined, by 
the highest authorities, that a blockade, 
to be recognised as such by other 
countries, should be effectual ; that is, 
should be made by a force sufficient to 
effect the object which it has in view, 
It is also held, by Vattel and others, 
that, not only should it be effectual, 
but that due notice of it should be 
given before it is made. The import. 
ance of this last condition, as a protec. 
tion to commerce, is too obvious to re- 
quire a comment. Now, not only was 
this blockade ineffectual, so that there 
was no necessity why it should be re- 
cognised by us, to the prevention of 
our trade ; but it was instituted with- 
out any sufficient notice; and it was, 
accordingly, utterly disregarded by the 
North Americans, who were deter- 
mined neither to be frightened, nor 
swindled out of their natural rights, 
while we were compelled to humble 
the flag of England before those 
*proh pudor!” who had so often fled 
before it! Aye, the meteor flag, the 
grinning Frenchman might point at, 
keeping its distance, and not daring to 
protect the British traders from an cut 
rage which set at defiance the law of 
nations! Any want of a due consi- 
deration for the high pretensions of 
the grand nation, here? No, surely. 
Would that we had as good reason to 
be satisfied with the conduct of minis- 
ters, as had the French, on this occasion ; 
or that we could us easily justify them for 
their tame acquiescence in wrong, by 
which property, to an immense amouut, 
has been sacrificed, and British honour 
tarnished,as we can, for their late conduct 
in the negotiation with the four powers, 
by which, it is to be hoped, the eastern 
question will be finally adjusted. In- 
deed, we shrewdly snspect that the 
reader will, by this, have arrived at the 
conclusion, that France is much less 
sinned against than sinning ; and that 
she would not now talk so big, if we 
had not, in the eases to which we have 
alluded, evinced a degree of pusillani- 
mity which almost justifies the cun- 
tempt with which she regards us. 
Having thus found how easily and 
how precipitately the law of nations 
might be violated, when it suited their 
own convenieuce to disregard it, ia 
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1838, the French proceeded, upon 
most frivolous pretexts, to blockade 
Buenos Ayres. They possessed no 
force by which such a blockade could 
be made effectual. But Lord Pual- 
merston’s acquiescence was calculated 
upon, and that was enough for them. 
e was nota Pitt, or a Canning, by 
whom a stain upon the national honour 
would be felt like a wound ; and they 
might, therefore, proceed with impunity 
to assert the most outrageous preten- 
sions. His partizan, Dr. Lushington, 
observed, that it was the first time he 
ever heard of such pretension from any 
country ; that, upon similar pretexts, 
a like ineffectual blockade might ex- 
elude our commerce from any country ! 
In point of fact, our trade with Buenos 
Ayres was flourishing under a treaty, 
when it was thus suddenly stopped, 
half a million of raw produce shut up, 
and our manufacture excluded! And 
this blockade has gone on from 1838 
to the present hour! inflicting loss 
and injary, to an almost incalculable 
amount upon enterprising individuals, 
who are thus made to feel that treaties 
furnish no security, and the national 
flag no protection; and who, when 
they turn from the jeers and insolence 
of contumelious Frenchmen, to him 
who ought to be their natural protector, 
find no sympathy, and no redress ! 
That a little of vigorous remon- 
strance from Lord Palmerston, would 
have easily remedied this deplorable 
state of things, is perfectly evident from 
some observation which fell from 
Thiers, speaking in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the Ist of June, in the 
present year. Of this blockade, he 
says, “that he found it established by 
his predecessor ; that it raised many 
delicate questions on the law of nations; 
and that it was a hazardous system.” 
Can any one doubt, after this, that had 
England been in the hands of a ditfer- 
ent minister, it would have been aban- 
doned? But, such was the high con- 
sideration which was evinced by Lord 
Palmerston, for even the most extrava- 
gant pretensions of France, that that 
country might well suppose, there 
was no length to which she might not 
go, without provoking our displeasure. 
No later than last spring, terms were 
offered to the French Admiral, by the 
government of Buenos Ayres, which 
Thiers now acknowledges to have been 
perfectly reasonable. Can any one 
doubt, that, had Lord Palmerston’s 
tone been different, they would have 


been accepted? That they were not, 
only proves that the French were less 
actuated by a desire to obtain redress, 
than solicitous to continue, and to mul- 
tiply pretexts for aggression. The 
quarrel was too pretty a quarrel, as it 
stood, to be marred by any conciliatory 
arrangement. Could the lamb in the 
fable propose any terms by which the 
wolf would be satisfied, when he was 
bent upon his destruction ? No. The 
object of France was to flourish away 
in South America, as the great Euro- 
pean power, before whom all must bow; 
whose influence could neither be let nor 
hindered ; and, accordingly, they have 
they have occupied Martingarcia in 
the Rio de la Plata; and been enabled, 
by our supineness, and their own swag- 
gering insolence, to extort a most ad- 
vantageous commercial treaty from the 
government of Monte Video; and, 
ulthough that government, a few years 
since, was saved from utter overthrow 
by Great Britain, now, without warning 
and under French influence, a duty of 
8 percent. has been laid upon our ma- 
nufacture, by which they may be con- 
sidered as almost utterly excluded! This 
is what Lord Palmerston calls maintain- 
ing.the honour of England! This is 
what -he calls taking care of our com- 
mercial interests! This is what he 
calls being duly watchful of the aggres- 
sive ambition of France! But what 
will the world call it? What must the 
French consider it? Does it not, in 
the eyes of all impartial men, amount 
to a base abandonment of honour and 
of interest, such as no free state could 
continue to submit to, and retain, at 
the same time, any guarantee against 
the loss of its freedom ? 

But let the reader hear the language 
of Lord Palmerston, during one of his 
very few and brief official interreg- 
nums, when he was out of office in 
1829. He thus spoke, on the Ist of 
June in that year, in condemnation of 
the then government, of which the 
Duke of Wellington was the head, for 
not taking sume more active steps than 
those of vigorous remonstranee, for 
the vindication of our national rights. 


“ Treaties imposed obligation, and con- 
ferred corresponding rights. How has 
our government performed its duty of 
protecting British subjects ; of enforcing 
our treaty rights; and of asserting the 
national honour? Why by. their esta. 
blished method of remonstrance ! 

«“ Thus, the personal honour of our 
sovereign has been insulted; treaties, 
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ancient and modern, have been broken ; 
and for all these injuries and affronts, 
which Europe has beheld with amaze- 
ment, our government have only had re- 
course to a system of ineffectual remon- 
strance ! 

“I trust that when the time shall 
come, that the lips of government shall 
be unsealed, we sball find that we have 
maintained our former dignity, and have 
not lost caste in Europe. But it is im- 
presitlo for any man of late to have set 

is foot beyond the shores of these is- 
lands, without observing, with deep mor- 
tification, a great change in the manner 
in which England is spoken of abroad!” 


Thus spoke Lord Palmerston, in 
twenty-nine. He has since had a ten 
years almost continued reign of office, 
and how has he acted? The reader has 
seen ;.and, is it possible to read the 
extract just submitted from his speech, 
without seeing, out of his own lips, his 
own condemnation. Away, he says, 
with the pusillanimous policy of the 
Duke of Wellington! He is compro- 
mising, through a culpable timidity, 
the national interests! He is neglect- 


ing our rights, as guaranteed by trea- 


ties! By his refusing to take an hos- 
tile attitude, we are lowered in the 
estimation of foreign powers ; and by 
neglecting to assert our dignity, he is 
neglecting the only effectual means of 
preserving our independence. Only 
give England into my hands, and you 
shall see what I will make of her! 
Well, England has been given up to 
this profound, this vigorous, and this 
far-seeing statesman. He has had her 
under his protecting guardianship for 
more than teu years; and what has he 
made of her? Let our beggared 
merchants answer the question? Let 
our crippled trade answer the question. 
Let our violated treaties answer the 
question. Let our insulted flag answer 
the question. Let France, ascendant 
in South America, by means of a fla- 
gitious violation of the law of nations, 
and to our great dishonour and injury, 
answer the question, Such was Lord 
Palmerston’s fulfilment of his boastful 
professions! And let our almost aban- 
doned colonies, our neglected marine, 
our accumulating debt, and our daily 
decreasing revenue, say what prospect 
there is of looking for a compensation 
for these evils in the good conduct of 
the other branches of the administra- 
tion, 


But, in truth, these were not the 
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points which we were desirous, just at 
present, of impressing upon our read. 
ers. ‘The evils to which we have allu- 
ded, are, partly, to be attributed to the 
great change in the working of the Bri- 
tish government, which has been ocea- 
sioned by the reform bill. That our 
distant interests should be neglected 
and abandoned as they have been, was 
only what every wise man expected, 
when that bad measure was forced 
upon the country ; and many of those 
who are now suffering under it, are 
only paying the ey penalty of their 
own rashness and folly, when they 
strained their throats to cry out “ the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill.” They now feel that “ the bill” 
has fixed upon the country a profligate 
administration ; destitute, alike, of 
ability and principle ; and ready to sa- 
crifice every substantial interest, both 
foreign and domestic, of this once 
great country, in order to propitiate 
the base and reckless faction, by which 
alone they could be sustained in power. 

Our immediate «object, however, is 
not so much the chastisement of these 
wretched men, for their manifest mis- 
deeds, as their vindication from the 
charge, at present so loudly trumpeted 
against them by the French press, of not 
being sufficiently deferential to the feel- 
ings of the French people. Will such 
a charge, now, be said to have any real 
foundation? Is Johnny Crapeau not 
satisfied that the British thunder has 
as yet remained silent, while he is so 
profitably for himself, and so injuriously 
to us, playing his fantastic tricks in 
South America? What more would 
he have? Are we humbly to solicit, 
and heartily to thank him for his kicks 
and cuffs ; and, provided our wretched 
lives are spared, only be too happy to 
ackuowledge that we owe them entirely 
to his forbearance? Doubtless, such 
expectations are not at all unreasonable 
on his part, seeing the manner in which 
we have endured, of late years, inju- 
ries and insults, such as, when Eng- 
land had a Government, would not be 
borne for a single hour. When ana- 
tion choses to suffer much, she will al- 
ways be expected to suffer more ; and, 
by a sort of tacit consent, she forfeits 
her right to complain, when she has 
once submitted to indignity and degra 
dation. 

But France forgot that there were 
other powers, with whom the bullying 
system would not answer. She also, 
perhaps, did not sufficiently consider, 
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that there was a point of endurance 
beyond which Lord Palmerston him- 
self would not consent, or even be per- 
mitted to go ; and that as soon as the 
real character of his policy was under- 
stood, a reaction was inevitable, in 
which the enemies of England, both 
foreign and domestic, were sure to feel 
the wrath of an indignant people. As- 
suredly, France entertains very stilted 
notions of her own importance, if she 
supposes that her intrigue with Mehe- 
met Ali, should stay the course of po- 
licy upon which all the other powers 
are agreed, for maintaining the peace 
of Europe. In what a light must they 
be regarded, if the veto of France 
should be of more avail than their una- 
nimous resolves ; and if she could ex- 
act, for the very wantonness of her 
eaprice, a consideration which she re- 
fuses to their gravest, and most disin- 
terested proposals. She already feels 
that those pretensions are disallowed, 
and we have no fears that they will be 
violently asserted. , 

Russia, she tells us, has a design 
upon Constantinople ; and England 
upon Egypt. Such are the objects for 
which those powers have engaged in 
the-settlement of the Eastern question. 
{Phase are assertions of which she does 
not condescend to offer any proofs. 
But we are greatly deceived, if she is 
not, at this moment, intriguing, to put 
Russia into possession of Constantinople, 
upon condition that she herself is invested 
with the sovereignty of Egypt. Such 
is our firm conviction ; whether right 
or wrong, time alone can tell. What 
cares she for a barbarian Pacha, but as 
a tool to work out her own designs ? 
Let the British public look well to 
this. Her acquisition in Africa, so ini- 
quitously obtained, she is beginuing to 
feel less a benefit than a burden. The 
loss of life and of national resources in 
the inglorious petty warfare, which she 
is compelled continually to wage, is 
beginning to provoke discontent and 
exacerbation, such as she may fancy 
ean alone be allayed, by some acquisi- 
tion in the East, which may not only 
gratify national vanity, but promise 
substantial advantage. 

And here, let us not be supposed to 
underrate the grasping nature of Rus- 
sian ambition. She has, we know, in- 
creased prodigiously, in all directions, 
during the last half century ; and it is 
a law of national, as well as of personal 
acquisition, that much will have more. 
There is a principle of gravitation, by 
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which great bodies in the political 
world, as well as in the physical uni- 
verse, are actuated, in proportion to 
their bulk ; and which tends to the ab- 
sorption of lesser states, within the 
vortex of their influence, when not held 
in check by opposing considerations, 
It is not in the nature of things, that 
Russia should not desire the possession of 
Constantinople. That she now pose 
sesses facilities for obtaining that object 
which did not exist, before England, 
drunk with her reform draught, engaged 
in a system of revolutionary propagan- 
dism, is, unhappily but too true; and 
that the commanding eminence which 
this great country once possessed, and 
from which her words fell with author- 
ity upon surrounding states, no longer 
belongs to it, is the judgment of but 
too many whose opinions are entitled 
to great respect. They contend, and 
with too much show of reason, that, 
since the passing of the reform bill, 
the efficient power of government has 
passed into rash or incompetent hands ; 
and, that our policy must, henceforth, 
be a Brummagem policy, and our ob- 
jects Brummagem objects. Hence, in 
the judgment of wise men both at 
home and abroad, England can no 
longer take that lead in the affairs of 
Europe, which she formerly assumed ; 
and without her, the other powers can 
oppose but a feeble barrier to the am- 
bition of the Czar in his designs upon 
Constantinople. 

Such is not our estimate of the pos 
sition of our country. Damaged she 
has been by the fatal measure above 
alluded to; but not hopelessly, or irres 
trievably ruined. The measure we 
have always maintained, was forced 
upon the country by a combination of 
unhappy circumstances, by which so-« 
ciety had been, in a manner, capsized ; 
and which gave to its more worthless 
and dangerous elements, a temporary 
ascendancy, which has been productive 
of much evil. But it is our comfort to 
believe that the mischievous, was also 
an unnatural state of things ; and that 
England is rapidly righting herself 
from a position in which she never 
would have been placed, but by the 
weakness of an infatuated king, the 
wiliness of a wicked ministry, and the 
madness of a deluded people. We 
cannot look at the conservative tri- 
umphs by which every part of the em- 
pire has been signalized, not even ex- 
cepting Ireland, without a good hope 
that all will yet be well; and that 
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violent as has beenthe wrench which 
our institutions have received, they still 
possess a recuperative energy by which 
the worst evils of democratic yiolence 
will still be arrested. 

We have, therefore, very little doubt, 
that England will be found, in the pre- 
sent crisis, steadily and efficiently at 
her post, as the defender of the rights 
of nations ; and that, in conjunction 
with her high und mighty allies, as 
much will be done as can be done for 
repressing the ambition of all within 
due bounds, and guaranteeing the in- 
tegrity of the state, the very peculiar 
and perilous condition of which forms 
the subject of their arbitration. 

That Constantinople is almost with- 
in the very jaws of Recsia, no one can 
deny: and that, had France the same 
facilities for accomplishing any object 
of territorial aggrandizement, she 
would instantly and  unhesitatingly 
avail herself of them, and laugh at the 
scruples of those who would fain dis- 
suade her, by considerations of morality 
or honour, no one who knows her re- 
quires to be told. But Russia is, we 
believe, too prudent a power not to let, 
in such a case, “1 dare not,” wait upon, 
“I would :” she will hesitate long be- 
fore she provokes such a war as would, 
no doubt, be the immediate conse- 
quence of any overt act which afforded 
unequivocal proof of such an intention. 
That her diplomatic manceuvres are to 
be warily watched, and that. her spirit 
of mercantile monopoly should be vi- 
gorously counteracted, is nothing more 
than sound policy dictates ; and also, 
that we should be very slow to put 
credence in their professions, where it 
is her interest to deceive. Russia will 
gain all that she can, in a quiet way, 
by every stratagem of diplomacy. But 
no power in Europe is less able to bear 
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the expenses, or more fully alive to 
the hazards of war; and we have very 
erroneously read her character, if she 
will wantonly put in peril, the certain 
advantage of growing great by the cul. 
tivation of her internal resources, for 
the very uncertain one which could, at 
best, be only obtained after a long, a 
wasteful, and a hazardous conflict. In 
the defence of her own territory she 
will always be great. It will be their 
own fault ifthe other powers of Europe 
have any cause to fear her as an hostile 
invader.* 

In truth, we do not, at the present 
moment, apprehend that the peace of 
the world will be disturbed by any of 
the great powers of Europe. France 
will vapour a little, but no more. The 
recklessness of her minister will, we 
believe, be held in check by the good 
sense of her king, who has a knack of 
governing the touchy nation which he 
has been called to rule, which is equally 
effectual in breaking down the power 
of a refractory functionary, and curbing 
the violence of a disconteated people 
Thiers achieved his elevation by means 
of the press : to the spirit of journalism 
he is indebted for his rise : upon that 
alone does he depend for the mainten- 
ance of his position asa minister. That 
he has been over-mastered in the 
cabinet by Louis Philippe is now quite 
evident ; and the very sound and fury 
with which his organs now so loudly 
assail the sagacious sovereign by whom 
he has. been so effectually manacled, 
should only be regarded as the clanking 
of his chains. We do not, therefore, 
apprehend (except from some untoward 
accident, which cannot be foreseen) 
any disttbance of the peace of Eu- 
rope. 

In the mean time, it is right that we 
should be prepared for the worst ; and, 


* It is curious, that the ick was scarcely dry in which the above sentence was penned, 
when the following confirmation of the opinion therein expressed, met the eye of the 
writer :— 

“ ] have heard it asserted, on good authority, that some time ago, four general offi- 
cers, namely, Marshal Marmont in France, the Archduke Ferdinand in Austria, Ge- 
neral Wrede in Bavaria, and the Duke of Wellington in England, were requested to 
furnish to their respective governments, their opinions as to the power of Russia, offen- 
sive and defensive, as invading Europe, or resisting invasion at home. The opinions 
of these four distinguished personages were unanimous, to the effect that Russia, as an 
invader, would be weak, from the impossibility of organizing a sufficient commissariat, 
or of maintaining her troops when beyond her own territory; but that on the other 
hand, if invaded, she would be impregnable, from her immense extent of frontier, and 
from the vary large bodies of men which she could immediately oppose to the invaders, 
_at whatever point the attack was made, her climate being also an insurmountable ob- 
stacle."—_ Domestic Scenes in Russia; in a series of letters, &c. &c. By the Rev, 
R. Lyster Venables, M. A. Murray, Albemarle Street, London, 1839, 
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with that view, it is right that we 
should look to the resources by which 
alone a warlike attitude, —if, unhap- 
pily, we were compelled to assume one 
—could be maintained. 

Can any one doubt that our navy 
has been neglected? And will the 
people of England any longer subwit 
to the starving economy by which 
this best of our defences has been re- 
duced to a state of inefficiency by 
which our maritime superiority is com- 
promised ? 

Again, has not the time come when 
we should seriously inquire, whether 
our reciprocity treaties have tended to 
our advantage ? ‘That other nations 
have benefitted, largely, by the liberal 
principles upon which we have con- 
sented to trade with them, there can 
be no doubt ; but it may well be 
doubted whether Great Britain has not 
been a loser precisely in the same pro- 
portion. We may take another op- 
portunity of adverting more fully to 
this; but we cannot suffer the present 
moment to pass, without drawing the 
attention of our readers to the vast su- 
periority of our colonial, as compared 
with all our other foreign trade. Our 
exports at large amount to the sum of 
forty-seven millions. Of these, there 
are taken by our colonists goods to 
the amount of thirteen and a half mil- 
lions. So that, comparing the popula- 
tion, respectively, of our colonies and 
the rest of the world, every colonist 
takes two shillings’ worth of our goods, 
while every inhabitant of the rest of 
the world takes but one. And, if we 
leave India out of the account, as a 
country which, from various causes, 
does not take from us her proper pro- 
portion, then every colonist will have 
taken from us goods to the amount of 
forty-eight shillings and seven-pence 
for every shillings worth which is 
taken from us by the individuals of 
other nations. This shows, at once, 
how our reciprocity treaties must work; 
the necessary tendency of which is, to 
give an advantage to the foreigner, at 
the expense ofthe subject ; and thus to 
diminish both the naval strength and 
the pecuniary resources of England. 

Again, is nothing to be done for the 
repression of French insolence, in the 
instances which have already been sub- 
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mitted to our readers? We have, in- 
deed, but very briefly and very imper- 
fectly, stated the cases, in which it 
must appear to the most cursory ob- 
server, that insults and injuries have 
been heaped upon us with a wanton- 
ness which can only be accounted for 
by the tameness with which they have 
been acquiesced in by our rulers. Is 
this indifference to the national honour 
and the national interests: still to con- 
tinue ; and are we still to be the laugh- 
ing stock of the world? If so, the 
sooner we assume “the bondsman’s 
key” the better. Never again can 
we vindicate our imprescriptible mari- 
time prerogative of sovereign of the 
seas. But if contumelies such as we 
have hitherto endured are not any 
longer to be taken patiently, there is 
no time to be lost in vindicating our 
national rights, and making Frenchmen 
feel that they cannot with impunity 
continue to trample upon them. 

Upon the whole, we have reason to 
be pleased with the attitude which the 
Government at length have taken, 
in their relation to foreign powers. 
It augurs well for a return of good 
sense, and truly English feeling, by 
which it is our confident hope the 
country may yet be saved. There are, 
we confess, darker features in the pic- 
ture, which we do not love to eontem- 
plate. There is a principle to which 
countenance has been given, both by 
Whigs and Conservatives, at work in 
our colonies, by which, if it continues 
to regulate our policy, they must, 
sooner or later, be lost to the empire ; 
—that is, the systematic encourage- 
ment given to popery, and the equally 
systematic discouragement of true re- 
ligion. But this is a subject which 
demands a paper for itself; and we 
must be satisfied, for the present, with 
thus cursorily commending it to the 
careful consideration of onr readers. 

Meanwhile, our decision and firm- 
ness is beginning to have its reward. 
The hoarse and angry denunciations of 
France are beginning to subside into a 
gentle murmur ; and the peace of the 
world has already survived the most 
menacing uspect of the crisis, during 
which “the boldest held his breath, — 
for a time!” 


* This statement, which we have verified by a reference to Porter’s tables, we give 
from an admirable speech of Mr, Colquhoun, to his constituents.at Kilmarnock, 






































The Angel of Sleep. 


THE ANGEL OF SLEEP. 


Sirence, oh Earth! be silent in the presence 
Of the fair form who comes on noiseless wing, 
Bearing upon its downy plumes an essence 
From Quiet’s purest spring. 
Silence, oh Earth! an angel floats above thee— 
Not with the sounding pinions that upbear 
Dread seraphs through the air, 
Whose advent makes thine inmost pulses move thee, 
Awe-stricken at their power,—but with the might 
Of holiest calm, that stills those pulses in delight. 


Lo! from the deepest sapphire of the blue 
And cloudless twilight sky, she glideth down ; 
And folded flow’rets, bathed in early dew, 
Her shadowy tresses crown : 
One large pale star upon her forehead glistens ; 
And such an eloquently tender smile { 
Parteth her lips, the while, \ 
That for a gentle voice the wrapt heart listens ; { 
Just now it breathes,—the music of her breast 
Will murmur by the couch where the tired child doth rest. 


This is the music, all unheard by those 
Who watch his slumbers, that doth bring the trace 
Of golden smiles, that rise through his repose 
Unto the infant’s face,— 
Like the bright sudden flashing of a stream, 
When some soft wind with freshened sweep doth breathe, 
And from the gems beneath 
There comes into the wave a wond’rous gleam. 
Angel of Sleep! what makes the child rejoice, [ 
Like the still melody of thy celestial voice ! 


She hovers o’er a weary mourner’s couch ; q 
And her still shadow, like a twilight haze, 7 
Falls on the swollen eyes with lightest touch, I 
And the wild current stays, I 
When from the wounded heart, like life-drops, pour A 
Tears, lava torrents, whose relief is pain I 
To the quick heart and brain, A 
Stunned with helpless apathy before : E 
The lone one shall awaken, still forlorn, F 
But feeling that earth’s griefs, though heavy, may be borne. 
But now the angel floats above a bed, : 
Where lieth one, across whose ample brow, E 
Thought's lightnings have through frequent furrows sped, A 
And early scattered snow E 
Sprinkles the raven tresses. Welcome here! v 
Here, Angel, are thy visits blest indeed : § 
He doth thy presence need, R 
Not a weak soul or drooping heart to cheer, S 
(For what so hopeful as the Poet's heart ?) 


. . . . . . ! 
But his best minister—his worthiest aid—thou art. V 











The Queen of the Desert. 


Call here thy satellites! they come—they come! 
The glorious Dreams, who on thy bidding wait ! 
Some from the forest’s twilight glades ; and some 
Who idly lingered late 
In lily-bells, and thence have brought the light 
That clothes each waving wing in silvery pride, 
Like the small clouds that glide 
*Midst moonlit skies upon a summer night : 
Now bid them whisper in the slumberer’s ear, 
Fancies whereof the world in after-days shall hear. 


Once more thou bendest o’er a tranquil form, 
Scarce stiller than the watchers, gathered round, 
As the deep hush that follows on the storm,— 
The silence is profound. 
Not long,—not long thy sojourn here may be,— 
Not long a calm so ominous may last ; 
Thy spell will soon be past, 
And from thy guardianship thou wilt be free : 
For, lo! a shadow comes! dost thou not know 
Who often tracks thy steps upon this world below. 


Another angel, but with sadder eyes, 


And cypress-wreathed air, and paler brow, 


And a more solemn beauty, doth arise; 
And lingers near thee now. 


No more, oh Sleep! shalt thou these eyelids close, 
Or calm this fluttering pulse : a mightier power 


Than is thy gentle dower 


Hath sealed them in a dreamless chill repose. 


Away! thou wastest here thy healing breath,— 


Give place unto thy mightier brother, Death ! 


Liverpool. 


THE QUEEN OF THE DESERT. 


M. A. Browne. 





[The following Stanzas were written on hearing of the decease of Lady Hester 
Stanhope, who was often called «* The Queen of the Desert.”] 


QueeEN of the Desert! in that name there seems a thrilling spell, 
It floats across the poet's heart, like a mighty trumpet’s swell ;— 


I see a countless multitude in flowing robes arrayed, 


I see the glittering scimetars, and the banners broad displayed, 

I see the horses, black as death, with long manes flowing wide, s 
And hoofs that spurn the burning sand, in their tameless power and pride, 
I hear the wild horn shrilly blown, I hear the cymbals clash, 

And, with a shout, I see the troops to the mimic conflict dash, 

Each horseman striving for the prize, smiles and approval, won 


From her who bade the pageant be, a peerless Amazon! 


Queen of the Desert! at the words another dream is framed, 

A stately woman sits enthroned, queen of the waste proclaimed ; 

Her palace riseth proudly up, ’midst mountains bare and old, 

And her presence chamber doth display “barbaric pearl and gold ;” 
Her maidens, gathered from the world like flowers from many a land, 
With silver-woven veils, behind and round her footstool stand ; 


She only with uncovered brow, and an unquailing eye, 
Beholds where loyal subjects wave the flashing sabre high ; 


She only sits, untrembing with calm majestic mien, 


Whilst turbaned thousands bend the knee to hail the Desart Queen ! 
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Queen of the Desert, who didst own that name of stirring sound, 

It was not thus, oh "twas not thus, thy dwelling-place was found, 

No regal circlet crowned thy brow, and those who owned thy sway 
Were a menial train, who any hour could cast thy yoke away. 

Thou wast a willing exile from the country of thy birth, 

There was not near thee one who knew that fairest spot of earth. 

A single pillar on a plain in lonely grandeur placed, 

A stately, solitary palm, upon a dreary waste, 

A lily in the wilderness, lifting its pure white brow, 

Above the weeds and thorns around, such, Desert Queen! wast thou. 


Queen of the Desert! lone and drear thy span of life had past, 

But for thy spirit’s ardent dreams, and thy aspirings vast. 

The dreams of glorious future times, that even thine eyes might see 
The perfecting of holy works, begun in faith by thee. 

Thy heart was not of that soft mould that often doth despond, 

Thy thoughts o’erleaped the present clouds, and saw the light beyond : 
I doubt not that the radiant stars, still burning as they roll, 

Sent down a thousand prophecies unto thy fervent soul ; 

J doubt not that that soul had learnt on eagle’s wins to rove, 

But didst thou never feel the want of some sweet human love ? 


Queen of the Desert! now that heart, that throbbing pulse, are calm, 
Thou liest in a lonely grave beneath the feathery palm ; 

Thy spirit shadowed forth a dream until it grew a creed, 

And still the cold world plodded on, nor seemed to hear or heed. 
Thou and thy dream have passed away, thy star of life is set, 

Yet the cold world plods on the same, nor seemeth to regret. 

Oh wasted life! oh useless aim! tillage of seedless soil, 

Like one who twisteth ropes of sand with never ending toil ! 

Thy throne is cmpty,—all thy power death could at once efface, 

Thy slender sceptre broken lies, and none may take thy place. 


Queen of the Desert! happier thou if thus it had not been— 

If in some blessed English home thou hadst been shrined a queen, 

If children with their smiling eyes had grateful homage brought, 

And faith in God's own promises had from thy lips been taught, 

If one true heart had shared thy thoughts, and strengthened thee to bear, 
When aught should cross thy flowery path to dim thy brow with care ; 
Then mourning friends had gathered round to soothe thy parting hours, 
Then ‘neath our English skies, thy grave had been bedecked with flowers, 
And passing from the world in faith, with soul and smile serene, 

Thou hadst left a dearer fume behind than ever graced a qucen. 


Liverpool, 1839. 


M. A. Browne. 
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The Banker Lord. Sele post 8vo. London. 


Wer have pleasure in noticing any 
work which alludes to the religious 
and political dissensions of Ireland in 
a tone of such moderation as that 
which distinguishes “ The Banker 
Lord.” We do not desire that any 
person should divest himself of a strong 
regard to truth, if he be so fortunate 
as to be under the influence of such a 
feeling ; but let him be cautious that 
it do not generate a hostility to others 





who hold fast by errors which they be- 
lieve to be truths ; let them not think 
that all is necessarily deformed in a sys- 
tem, because they perceive that it is per- 
vaded by much that is erroneous or 
absurd ; and let them treat the pro- 
fessors of adverse opinions as erring 
countrymen, not as inveterate foes. A 
readiness to admit all that is good in 
another’s creed does not weaken, but 
rather strengthens, a man's authority, 
when he professes his attachment to 
his own. This sentiment is thus ex- 
pressed by a poor parishioner of Mr. 
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Rochford, the exemplary Protestant 
clergyman: — 

« And when Mr, Arthur Rochford can 
afford to speak so civilly about the Ca- 
tholic church, there must be something 
altogether better in his own.”—Vol. ii. 
p- 260. 


But it is with the merits of this 
work, as a literary production, that we 
are chiefly concerned: and these en- 
title the authoress to a high rank 
among Irish or British novelists. The 
dialogue is lively, the characters are 
well drawn ; and although the plot is 
not deserving of any special commend- 
ation, yet the interest is sufficiently 
sustained through the three volumes. 

The scene opens in London ; where 
the principal characters presented to 
us are,—a widower banker, and his 
interesting daughter, who is the real 
heroine of the work; Lady St. Clair, 
an intriguant widow, formerly an ac- 
tress; Mrs. Kelly, an Irishwoman ; 
and Sir Charles Wilton, a baronet, an 
admirer of the banker's daughter ; and 
his two sisters. By the death of a 
distant relative of the banker, he be- 
comes possessed of an earldom, and an 
estate in Ireland, whither he goes to 
enjoy his new acquisitions. This 
journey gives the authoress an oppor- 
tunity, of which she makes good use, 
of describing some amusing Irish cus- 
toms and absurdities, and the various 
effects they produce upon the English 
strangers. Her love, however, of de- 
scribing amusing incidents has, in 
one or two instances—and in those 
only, betrayed her into the common 
error of confounding ignorance of 
artificial manners with want of sense or 
judgment in conduct. Thus, in the 
first volume, when Miss L’Estrange 
faints in the presence of Mrs. Kelly, 
this worthy lady “ becomes immea- 
surably terrified.” 

“ Her scared faculties suggested no 
better resource than to produce a current 
of air by fanuing ; and having attempted 
the process in vain with one or two books, 
and broken one or two ornamental fans 
that lay on a table, in her nervous efforts 
to open them, she finally carried her vic- 
tim to the sofa, and, in desperation, taking 
Up the tail of her own gown, well pow- 
dered with the dust of the streets, pro- 
ceeded to shake it violently in her face.” 


From all this scene we should have 
tipposed Mrs, Kelly something on a 
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par, as to intellect, with Dominie 
Sampson, who applies to the tea-urn 
for water to pour upon the face of a 
lady fainting: but when we proceed 
we find her to be a very sensible well- 
informed woman, the mother of alarge 
family, and one who would, we have 
no doubt, be as little disconcerted by 
a lady's fainting as even the fair au- 
thoress herself. But this error is 
amply redeemed by the skill with 
which the other characters are pour- 
trayed. The indolent, selfish, good- 
natured, good-humoured banker, wil- 
ling to gratify everybody, provided 
that he is not called upon to make any 
sacrifice himself, presents a character 
such as we not unfrequently meet with 
in real life. The baronet’s sisters are 
also well described, and happily con- 
trasted. The elder—a clever, lively, 
impetuous, unprincipled, energetic, 
manceuverer—has strong feelings, but 
misdirected. The younger is a more 
common character, — silent, sullen, 
cunning; and, although far inferior in 
intellect to her sister, baffles her in 
the end. 

In Ireland the heroine and her 
party meet with Rochford, who is 
drawn as the perfection of an Irish 
Protestant clergyman, but not so dull 
as perfections usually are; with Cla- 
rendon, an Irish physician, evidently 
drawn from real life,—we need not 
name the original to those who read 
the book; and with several other cha- 
racters, which are deseribed with skill 
and humour. Among these, Tracy, 
the agent, does the author most credit, 
and must be considered one of the 
best characters that have appeared in 
print since Dugald Dalgetty and 
Bailie Nichol Jarvie. He is at once 
shrewd and simple, secret and candid, 
and faithful alike to his Tory land- 
lord and his Romish creed ;— a bad 
agent, but a strictly honest one. In- 
deed the powers of the author are best 
displayed in the delineations of cha- 
racter, and in the views of human na- 
ture, and in the various motives, feel- 
ings, and designs of the dramatis per- 
sone which are laid before the reader 
with singular fidelity. The scenes are, 
in our opinion, too often designed to 
raise a laugh. This we consider a 
fault in a work which is intended to 
be read twice. The authoress not un- 
frequently succeeds in her design, but 
we think the design not a good one, 
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nor requiring much merit to accom- 
plish it. The best described incident 
will often not excite as much laughter 
as— 


“The swain mistrustless of his smutted 
face.” 


In her future works we hope the 
author of “The Banker Lord” will 
rely more upon her knowledge of life 
and human feeling, and she may rea- 
sonably hope for a degree of success 
that cannot fail to satisfy her wildest 
ambition as a novelist. 





Naturalist’s Library—Introduction to Entomo. 
logy. with 37 illustrations. By James Dun. 
can, M. W.S.; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; 
8. Highley, London; W. Curry, jun. & Co., 
Dablin. 


Tus volume, although in point of 
fact the first of Entomology, occupies 
the sixth place in the order of publi- 
cation. ‘The reasons for which cir- 
cumstance will be found fully explain- 
ed in the preface to the second volume, 
containing the natural history of 
coleopterous insects or beetles. We 
are particularly well pleased at the ap- 
pearance ot the volume now before us, 
as it renders the series almost complete, 
and furnishes us besides with about 
the best introduction to the hitherto 
comparatively obscure subject of the 
history of insects, at present extant. 
Pleasing and instructive as we have 
found all the volumes of the Natural- 
ist’s Library which have periodically 
appeared before us, we do not think 
that we perused any of them with 
greater interest or more sincere de- 
light than that at present under our 
consideration. The subject is aptly in- 
troduced by memoirs of Swammerdam 
and De Geer, and the well executed 
portrait of the latter faces the title 
page,—a portrait of Swammerdam 
would have been also given, but that 
the most diligent researches of the 
publishers to find either a medal or an 
engraving failed, hence they were com- 
pelled, though unwillingly, to deviate 
from their customary practice, and to 
present his memoir without that ap- 
propriate accompaniment. The name 
of Swammerdam cannot fail of being 
familiar to every one who has directed 
his attention, however cursorily to the 
history of the natural sciences, or of 
physiology, in which departments the 
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discoveries of that careful investigator 
have been numerous, useful, and satis: 
factory. In the disseetion of the most 
minute insects, in his accurate obser. 
zations respecting the functions of thé 
various organs entering into the com- 
position of their tiny frames, and in 
his study of their habits, manners, and 
modes of living, Swammerdam laid for 
himself the foundation of a name 
which will not readily be forgotten in 
the world of science; and one particular 
in his character we cannot omit re- 
cording here, viz. :—that in his pur- 
suit of the study of nature, he never 
for a moment lost sight of nature's 
God, nor forgot, while admiring the 
exquisite formation of the creature to 
attribute praise and glory to the 
creator. 

So early as 1667, Swammerdam 
prepared and partly printed an account 
of the Ephemerus or day-fly, which 
was not however published until nearly 
nine years afterwards. 

In his preface he states that his 
main object in presenting the work to 
the public, was to give to his brethren 
of mankind a lively picture of the 
shortness of human existence, and to 
induce them by frequent admonitions, 
to aspire to a future and a better state 
of being. We quote the following re- 
marks, which the writer of his life in 
the volume before us, has appropriately 
inserted. 


«‘ All of these insects die in the very 
short space of time just mentioned ; nor 
do any of them, which is a matter very 
worthy of observation, die a natural 
death on land; all of them invariably go 
to the water again, after they have gone 
through the second change of their skin. 
God, therefore, the Supreme Artist, has 
been pleased to assign this insect a short 
life that surpasses adoration.— Who has 
so great a genius, or is so conversant in 
the art of writing, as to be able to de- 
scribe, with a due sense, the trouble, the 
misfortunes this creature is subject to 
during the short continuance of its flying 
life? For my part, I confess I am by no 
means able to execute this task, nor do I 
know whether nature ever produced @ 
more innocent and simple little creature, 
which is, notwithstanding, destined to 
undergo so many miseries and horrible 
dangers. 

« Besides that the life of the Ephe 
merus is short, nay, amazingly and incom- 
prehensibly so, an infinite number of 
them are always destroyed in the birth 
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being devoured by fish. Nor does Clutius 
acqnit any species of fish of this barbarity, 
except the perch and pike. Though the 
rest of the Ephemeri have escaped this 
cruel danger, yet on land, when they are 
engaged inthe great work of changing 
their skin, they are barbarously devoured 
by swallows and other birds. Nay, if 
they escape this danger, when they after- 
wards approach again to the surface of 
the water, and carelessly sport and play 
there with their wings and tails, they a 
secon! time, become a prey to the fish, 
which drag them away to the dark bottom 
of the water and devour them. If they 
fly higher into the air, another kind of 
torment attends them, for then they are 

rsecuted with a different barbarity, by 
other kinds of birds, which tear their limbs 
asunder, and devour them. Though these 
insects then are the most innocent, per- 
haps, of all others, they are more cruelly 
treated or used, than the most mischievous 
of wild beasts. As the Ephemerus 
abounds with useful lessons and moral 
precepts, so it affords sufficient matter 
for various speculations. It is engen- 
dered, grows to its bigness, and then ge- 
nerates, lays eggs, casts its sperm, grows 
old, and dies in the space of five hours, 
This short space comprehends the morn- 
ing, noon and evening of its life.” 


This extract may appear to some of 
our readers rather longer than was 
suitable to our space, but it serves so 
aptly to illustrate not merely the cha- 
racter of the writings of Swammer- 
dam, but also the delightful nature of 
the studies to which the volume be- 
fore us is an introduction, and the 
deep and profitable reflections to which 
these studies are wont to give rise, 
that we are convinced we shall be held 
excused from censure. 

As Swammerdam was chiefly happy 
in his dissections of the minutest in- 
sects, and his admirable dissertations 
on their internal anatomy, so does the 
high reputation attained by Baron De 
Geer rest on his descriptions and 
beautiful delineations of their external 
structure. A pupil of Linneus and 
an ardent admirer of Reaumur, he 
combined the systematic regularity of 
the former with the patient observa- 
tion and experimental skill of the lat- 
ter; and his works have tended as 
much as any other publication with 
which we are acquainted to increase 
our knowledge of the class of animals 
of which they treat. Such are the 
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naturalists whose biographies have 
been selected to embellish this volume ; 
let us now turn to the work itself, and 
see in what manner its author has ful- 
filled this portion of the interesting 
task allotted to him. 

He commences with some highly 
interesting remarks upon insects gene- 
rally, their structure, their various 
modes of living, the economy of their 
reproduction, the structure and com-+ 
position of their eggs, and their gra- 
dual progress through their several 
stages of existence, called by natural- 
ists metamorphoses, until they at length 
reak forth to glory and beauty in 
their last and highest stage of. perfee- 
tion. Of course the reader will un- 
derstand that we allude more parti- 
cularly to such tribes as pass through 
the state of grub, caterpillar, and pupa 
or erysalis; there are, indeed, a few 
species, but very few, which do not 
undergo these changes. Of the asto- 
nishingly prolific powers of insects our 
readers will have some idea from the 
following statements, which we take 
the liberty of extracting for their ad- 
vantage :— 


‘* A pretty large fly, which may be fre- 
quently observed resting on the stems of 
trees (mesembrina meridiana) lays only 
two eggs, while the female white ant lays 
probably not fewer than forty or fifty mil- 
lions in a year, extruding them, when in 
the act, at the rate of sixty ina minute ! 
Of such as are intermediate between these 
two extremes, the numbers are of course 
very various; but it may be affirmed that 
insects are in general much less prolific 
than fishes. Among the latter, a million 
occurs occasionally, and half a million 
may be said to be not uncommon.” 


Fishes are, we all know, amazingly 
prolific, and our readers will find a 
most interesting and wonderful ac- 
count of the numbers some species 
produce annuaily in that department 
of this work which treats of ichthi- 
ology, to which we beg to refer them. 


“« An insect resembling an ant (probably 
a mutilla) is said to have laid eighty thou- 
sand eggs in one day! The queen bee 
may occasionally produce fifty thousand 
eggs in a season!” 


This is a surprising rate of animal 
reproduction, which but for those wise 
provisions of nature, who has ordained 
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so many modes by which the increase 
is checked, might be attended with 
rather unpleasant consequences to 
man himself. 

Having given us a very valuable 
account of the changes which insects 
have to pass through ere arriving at 
the imago, or perfect state,—with a 
concise, and, at the same time, elabo- 
rate view of their anatomy and physi- 
ology, our author proceeds to furnish 
us with an accurate, systematic ar- 
rangement of the various tribes and 
families of insects; which, considering 
that not fewer than between 80,000 
and 100,000 species are at present in 
collections, and that it is computed 
that about 400,000 species actually 
exist, was, our readers will perceive, 
no easy task. Having furnished us 
with a well digested view of the most 
approved system of classification as 
yet proposed, Mr. Duncan proceeds 
to a description of the various orders 
in succession, with their several fa- 
milies, and the most remarkable indi- 
duals belonging to each. 

We shall close our notice of this 
valuable volume with an extract from 
the natural history of the locust, 
which we are convinced will possess 
much interest for our readers, as 
having been the animal which we are 
informed by Holy Writ constituted 
the chief sustenance of Saint John the 
Baptist, while in the wilderness of 
Judea, and as having formed one of 
the plagues of Egypt. 


“The ravages of locusts have been 
often described, and the accounts given by 
travellers of their astonishing multitudes 
and powers of destruction, are calculated 


to excite our astonishment. It is also 
well known, that in most of the countries 
where they occur, they are more or less 
used as food, and this practice was pro- 
bably even more common in ancient 
times than at present. The mode of pre- 
paring them varies in different places, 
The Bedouins of Egypt roast them alive 
upon the coals: in addition to this, the 
the Arabs steep them in butter, The 
inhabitants of Morocco dry them on the 
roofs and terraces of their houses, and eat 
them either smoked or broiled, and 
esteem them so highly, that the price of 
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provision falls when the locusts visit their 
neighbourhood. The Hottentots, as well 
as many Arabian tribes, dry them, and 
grind them into a kind of flour, of which 
they make bread. In consequence of 
their being used for these purposes, the 
markets and shops in many places are 
supplied with them, and they are sold at 
a low rate. They are also used by the 
Hottentots to feed fowls which eat them 
with avidity. The Calmucs feed sheep, 
antelopes, and other animals with them; 
and when swarms are drowned in the 
Volga and cast on shore, hogs eat them 
engerly, and become unusually fat on the 
iet.” 


Our readers will perceive from this 
account, how even the greatest pest 
may be turned to some use; and to 
the wind which brings the locust on 
its wing, may be applied the old pro. 
verb,— 


* Its an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 


In conclusion, we would earnestly 
recommend our readers not to pass 
this exceedingly instructive and enter- 
taining volume unnoticed, and that 
we are not partial or hasty in recom- 
mending it to their perusal, will, we 
trust, be seen, from the extracts we 
have laid before them. Thirty-seven 
beautifully coloured plates adorn the 
work, and illustrate the subjects of 
which it treats, besides numerous 
well-executed wood-engravings copi- 
ously scattered through its pages. 
The “ Naturalist’s Library,” indeed, 
whether we take its volumes separ- 
ately or collectively, has supplied a 
want to natural science that she has 
long bemoaned, of a comprehensive, 
cheap, and, at the same time, elegant 
work on Zoology. The illustrations 
alone are fully worth the low price at 
which the volumes are offered, and 
we are happy to know that an exten- 
sive and rapidly increasing sale, which 
has more than realized their most 
sanguine expectations, has rewarded 
the proprietors for their spirited un- 
dertaking, and furnished the most 
satisfactory proof of the approbation 
of the public. 





